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fl[tt^a  K0t  0gt  noun  anft  mote, 

9ite  &tibt>  0a5ar(0  faltt0  lo  0p8  ann  note, 
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iH^alU  tI)aQl^are  pece,l^e  bortie  foam  ncaltf  ti^are 

tijrote, 
9nli  ^a0  0xe  eu^tume  to  jansil  anti  bacftiigte, 
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S^i)at  iDtcf)t  mon  jsipetft,  t))dt  cannot  iallfUfi  toun^. 
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PREFACE. 


JLHE  Editors  and  Pablishera  of  the  Haiy  of  Renfrewshire 
now  present  their  little  volume  to  the  public  in  its  completed 
state.  In  whole,  it  consists  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Pieces;  seventy -four  of  which — no  inconsiderable  proportion — are 
original:  the  remainder  is  supplied  from  poetical  sources  of 
approved  worth  and  celebrity. 

There  are  many  features  of  this  miscellany,  in  regard  to 
which,  a  taste  too  nicely  fastidious,  not  to  use  a  harsher  term, 
may,  it  is  believed,  have  ample  scope  and  verge  enough  to 
pick  out  faults  withal.  But  they  who  read  for  the  pure  sake  of 
deriving  pleasure,  and  not  to  gratify  their  spleen,  or  display  their 
critical  acumen,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  more  indulgent  towards  its 
imperfections,  and  more  aptly  disposed  to  recognise  what  slender 
claims  it  may  have  on  the  score  of  merit. 

Every  work  which  issues  from  a  provincial  press,  has  to 
struggle  under  numberless  disadvantages,  peculiar  only  to  its 
individual  case,  and  to  combat  with  many  prejudices  entirely 
of  a  local  origin.  In  general,  its  sale  is  circumscribed— its 
defects  more  rigoronaly  tasked — and  its  undoubted  excellencies 
too  often  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye.  The  author,  the  editor, 
the  publisher,   or  the  printer,  is  our  next  door  neighbour,  and 
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why  he  ihould  think  himself  qualitied  to  iiittruct,  amoae,  or 
delight  otheri  mm  Mt\ei\UMUi  for  that  office,  if  not  more  to  Xh^n 
hiineelf,  im  m  problem  which  neither  our  vanity  nor  self  ooooetted- 
oeM  will  erer  permit  to  he  utiBfactorily  eolved. 

Aware  of  theee  circamitanci*s,  and  foroeeeing  the  oonMqiieoc«a 
which  they  involve  in  their  train,  the  Editon  of  thia  I^aUicatioii 
have  exerted  themeclvee  not  a  little  to  counteract,  if  they  ooald 
not  altogether  rvmove.  their  unfavourable  tendencies.  They  can 
aafely  itatc  that,  to  the  utnioet  of  their  ecanty  ability,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  their  meant,  they  have  endeavoured  to  render 
it  flufliciently  valuable  in  reii|»ect  f»f  ita  matter  to  eecure  it  frucn 
contempt;  and  Bufficuntly  reputable  in  so  far  aa  their  character 
of  Editon  or  rubliahrr  waa  implicated,  to  ihield  it  from  the 
petulant  and  puenle  athcturea 

"  Oi  the  anudl  crltU  with  hU  «S<  ll««tc  |«  tt  ** 

No  apology,  they  have  deeme«l,  ia  nece«aar>'  for  a^»tn  tread- 
ing a  path  which  haa  right  oft4*n  lieen  trodden  before  :  nor  for 
•electing,  in  a  variety  of  matancra,  thoee  rvry  bloaaoma  of  geoioa 
and  poeey  which  their  pre«lec«>aaor8  in  the  aame  beaten  highway 
have  previtmaly  cuUo*!.  They  c(»nceive  that  a  good  atmg,  tika 
a  good  atory,  may  l»e  twice  told,  without  deterioration  in  any 
degree  fnrtn  ita  intereatingneaa  and  intrinaic  merit.  Aa  a  roee 
loera  nothing  o|  ita  bl<Mim,  complexion  au«l  fragrance,  though 
enjoyMl  by  o«r  arnaca  tvcry  day;  in  bke  manner,  they  ean 
fancy  a  good  aong  wdl  alwaya  be  liatenrd  to  with  aatialaction, 
h«»«ever  often  heard,  and  yet  aftrr  all,  n«»t  'bate  one  |ot  of  tta 
worth  by  the  frr«|uency  of  repetition,  fiat  milepmdent  of  thu^ 
the  ilttrp  o/  /frN/rrtr«Airr,  th«  y  are  pn»od  U»  aay,  haa  higher 
claama  to  notice,  alt^igether  dutinct  from  thi«e  whi«*h  a  work 
of  mere  ar lection  can  |trefrr.  It  ia  enwrcatheil  with  a  freeh 
gaflan<l   of  wild  fl<»wrr«  belonging  etcloatvcly  t«>  itaell  -which 
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grew  miller  its  auspieei — ^aDd  which,  but  for  it,  might  have 
withered  *way,  nnnoticed,  uncalled  for,  and  unknown.  These 
will  confer  on  it  some  portion  of  that  value  and  importance 
which  a  volume  wholly  consisting  of  original  poetry  possesses 
in  the  eye  of  the  Bibliographer,  and  of  the  genuine  lover  of 
Song. 

In  justice  to  those  who  have  written  for  the  work,  and  to 
such  as  have  assisted  them  in  the  arrangement  of  materials 
and  other  compilatory  parts,  the  Editors  now  beg,  once  for  all, 
to  acknowledge  this  assistance  in  a  public  and  grateful  manner. 
With  pleasure  therefore,  they  mention  the  names  of  Mr  John 
Sim,  late  of  Paisley,  and  of  Mr  Robert  Allan  of  Rilbarchan, 
as  persons  for  whose  numerous  favours  their  warmest  thanks 
aod  lastmg  gratitude  are  deservedly  due.  To  those  beneficent 
but  unknown  friends,  who  bave  aided  them  in  the  course  of 
their  editorship,  they  also  return  their  every  acknowledgement 
which  a  full  sense  of  their  unlooked-for  kindnesses  can  dic- 
tate. To  such  of  their  townsmen  as  from  motives  of  friend- 
liness, or  otherwise,  favoured  the  undertaking,  a  like  return  of 
thanks  is  due  ;  and  the  same  is  now  made  in  downright  sin- 
cerity of  heart.  All  these  gentlemen  will  find  their  names  in  the 
index  affixed  to  their  respective  compositions;  and  if  the  world 
i^predate  them  half  so  highly  as  we  do,  their  authors  will  never 
have  occasion  to  lament  its  insensibility,  or  languish  beneath  its 
n^lect. 

One  other  name  will  they  notice  in  this  preface,  and  but 
one,  namely,  that  of  Mr  R.  A.  Smith.  To  him  in  many  ways 
have  they  been  deeply  indebted  in  the  course  of  this  publication. 
Several  excellent  hints  and  much  miscellaneous  information 
have  been  supplied  by  him.  And  that  gentleman's  clear  and 
well  defined  notions  of  what  are  the  true  constituent  and  es- 
sential parts  of  good  song  writing,  and  rythmical  melody,  have 
often  been,  they  candidly  confess,  of  eminent  service  to  tbcm. 
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No  dawrifiratvjf^  of  t^  atttenals  ba«  Lmb  aUcBfted.  as  ihtj 
considered  tliis  voold  ksre  bees  a  diAdTnte^  nlher  tbaa 
the  oontniy .  A  iliort  emaj  <m  iht  poets  of  Bqi£ic»riure  is 
howerer  sabjoined.  To  Has  cas^,  s  rslasUe  ty>^^  eon- 
tsining  spedmens  of  tbeir  poetiy  m  s  regvlar 
wmrd,  with  some  c^hter  interastiDg  xBstter,  is  nam  added. 

The  Harp  c/  Btrnfrnctkbt  is  nam  rantagned  to  its 
to  smk  or  swim— to  thrive  or  faiL  In  latiding  it  good  bye, 
they  eomfort  tkcmselTes  by  rumiiiig  the  dd  Greek  distifh, 
thns  ^EBgfitbftd.: 


"Hewt,  take  tli&e  cMe,  xaex.  hs4  to pAeMe  then  bafSr xobk  ollcnd. 
nioagfa  •oBoe  •!«»  ffl  of  ti«e.  •oaae  vin  aaj  UfOtr :  there's  a&  csmL" 


ESSAY 

ON 

THE   POETS    OF   RENFREWSHIRE. 


Pftrnt  nunc  dTitas,  sed  gloria  ingens :  veterisque  lamao  late  Teatigla  manent  I 

TaeUu9» 

THE  Poets  of  Renfrewshire  have  neither  been  few  in  respect 
of  nombers,  nor  contemptible  in  regard  to  merit.  Although 
none  of  them  have  ever  risen  far  above  mediocrity,  yet  their  per- 
fonnances  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  their  names  to  an  honour- 
able place  amongst  the  minor  bards  of  Scotland,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  the  death  of  total  oblivion.  As  yet  nothing  like 
a  compendious  account,  not  even  so  much  as  a  bare  catalogue 
of  these  McUsera  has  been  given,  albeit  the  same  is  much  wanted 
to  fill  up  some  little  chasms  in  the  history  as  well  of  our  anci- 
ent, as  our  modem,  stock  of  national  biography  and  literature. 
This  essay,  hastily  thrown  together  though  it  be,  and  notwith- 
standing it  pretends  as  little  to  give  the  former,  as  it  does  to 
set  aside  completely  the  necessity  of  the  latter,  will,  in  some 
measure,  supply  the  deficiency  complained  of,  until  something 
more  perfect  and  abounding  in  minuter  detail  find  its  way  to 
the  public.  Nor  will  such  a  work  be  long  desiderated ;  for  if 
we  may  trust  report,  a  gentleman  whom  we  know  to  be  tho- 
roughly qualified  for  the  task,  has  it  at  present  in  contemplation, 
and,  indeed,  is  considerably  advanced  in  its  progress.  The  full 
assurance  we  have  of  that  gentleman's  literary  talents,  local 
knowledge  of  this  county,  its  history  and  antiquities — intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  p>o€try  of  Scotland,  and  other 
qualifications  requisite  for  such  a  work,  had  almost  dissuaded 
us  from  anticipating  in  any  degree  the  track  of  enquiry  he  has 
chosen.  But  as  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  must  be  the 
result  of  time  and  laborious  research,  we  imagine  our  desultory 


remarks  and  scattered  bints  will  neither  supersede  its  utility 
nor  materially  interfere  with  the  range  of  its  speculations,  or 
the  classification  and  order  of  its  topics. 

With  regard  to  the  older  poets  of  this  county,  little  can  be 
said,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  because  little  is  known. 
It  is  likely  that  the  monastery  of  Paisley  had  its  metrical,  as 
well  as,  it  is  known,  it  had  its  prose  chroniclers.  However,  if 
there  were  any  such,  none  of  their  legends  are  now  extant, 
unless  the  fragments  printed  in  the  appendix,  (No.  1)  sub- 
joined to  this  essay,  be  considered  as  genuine.  Admitting  that 
they  are  so,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  we  will  yet  be 
thrown  into  some  perplexity,  while  attempting  to  ascertain  two 
points  of  vital  consequence,  viz.,  The  name  or  names  of  the  au- 
thor or  authors,  and  the  precise  aera  in  which  he  or  they  flourish- 
ed. These  we  now  bequeath  as  two  good  marrow-bones  for 
the  antiquary,  to  try  the  soundness  of  his  teeth  and  the  good- 
natured  patience  of  his  temper  upon  withaL 

Prior  to  the  reformation  of  religion  we  cannot  carry  our 
enquiries  far  ;  and  even  after  that  event,  the  dubious  light  which 
history  affords,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient,  without  conjecture,  to 
eke  out  the  meagre  and  scanty  materials  on  which  our  narrative 
must  of  necessity  be  raised.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
we  must  therefore  be  contented  with  that  species  of  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  circumstances,  and  the  partial  and  indistinct 
glimmerings  of  legitimate  history  supply,  however  unsatisfactory, 
hypothetical,  or  fruitful  of  controversy  it  may  chance  to  be. 
The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  in  matters  wherewith 
it  is  interested,  a  plausible  supposition  will  be  gladly  embraced, 
and  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  sterling  truth  conceded 
at  once,  rather  than  it  should  remain  longer  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  absolute  ignorance,  or  be  tormented  for  ever  with  vague 
incertitude—ceaseless  and  inconclusive  conjecture. 

Of  the  late  poets  this  Shire  has  produced  enough  in  all  con- 
science has  been  written,  but  whether  much  to  the  purpose  or 
not,  is  a  question  easier  propounded  perhaps  than  conveniently 
answered. 

Those  of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  period,  are  scarcely 
known  at  all,  except  by  name  and  the  inimitable  pieces  they 
have  bequeathed  to  a  forgetful  and  ungrateful  posterity.  This 
will  be  more  obvious  and  more  regretted,  when  we  consider  that 
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to  them  we  owe  Habbie  Simpson's  Elegy — The  Blyihsum  Bri- 
dal— Scho  rase  and  loot  me  m — Maggy  Latpder — Tweedside — 
Tliert^s  nae  luck  about  the  house,  kc.,  &c.,  pieces  of  most  sur- 
passing  excellence  in  their  kind,  and  some  of  them  the  choicest 
songs  in  our  language. 

As  doselj:  as  possible  to  chronological  order,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  giro  the  names,  and  what  little  we  know,  of  the  poets  of 
Renfrewshire. 

Sir  Hogh  Montgomerie  of  Eglinton  is  the  first  whom  we 
meet  with  in  this  enquiry.  He  was  lineaUy  descended  from 
the  Montgomeries  of  Eagleshame,  the  parent  stock  of  all  that 
name  in  Scotland,  and  is  therefore  justly  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered a  native  of  the  county.  According  to  Crawford,  it  was 
in  the  person  of  this  Sir  Hugh  the  first  foundation  was  laid 
of  the  many  honours  his  posterity  have  since  enjoyed ;  for  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  IV.  he 
was,  by  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  created  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
A.  D.  1503.  In  the  continuation  of  Crawfurd's  History  by 
Robertson,  the  date  of  his  creation  is  stated  to  be  in  1507. 
None  of  his  poems  are  extant:  and  were  it  not  for  the  inciden- 
tal mention  of  his  name  by  William  Dunbar,  in  the  "  lament 
for  the  Death  of  the  Makkaris,"  the  fact  of  his  being  a  poet 
would  never  have  been  known.  That  finest  of  all  our  Scotish 
Poets,  in  the  poem  alluded  to,  thus  catalogues  him  as  well  as 
many  more,  whose  works  have  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  tmde  8ehir  Hew  of  Efflintoun, 
Etrik,  Heriot,  and  Wintoun, 
He  hes  tane  out  of  thiB  countrie, 
Timor  mortis  conturbat  me. 

Of  twenty-three  poets  mentioned  by  Dunbar — many  of  whom 
were  his  contemporaries — in  this  poem,  the  works  of  no  less  a 
number  than  thirteen,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  frag- 
ments, have  entirely  perished. 

When  the  gude  Schir  Hew  departed  this  life,  the  Historian 
of  Renfrewshire  confesses  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  say,  but  his 
continuator  (Robertson)  has  fixed  that  event  in  1545.  "  His 
Lordship/'  says  that  writer,  "after  a  life  of  great  activity,  and 
having  been  in  many  a  rencontre,  died  quietly  in  his  own  bed 
in  June  1545,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age."      This  in  sooth  is 
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*  gfioil  (»M  m^,  and  will  pUce  hU  Inrth  in  l-MO.  \V« 
buw«rcr,  tbi're  muNt  be  tonic  niiiitAke  in  aMi|{ning  i^  above 
M  tbe  p<iri4Ml  of  bit  deAth;  be  mupt  bare  demiaed  bafore  Ihia- 
bar,  who,  lM»rn  in  144».\  in  auiifMiaeil  t<»  bare  died  in  1&30.  And 
that  pdi't  aurvly  would  nut  dcplurv  tbe  loaa  of  one  who  to  all 
iutouta  and  |iur|MHiea  waa  atill  alive,  and  aa  likelj  to  live  aa 
himaeU,  and  |M*nMlventuru  «|ually  long.  It  may  be  aaid  that 
■ince  tbe  time  (»f  I>unl>ar*a  dvatb,  wbicb  baa  m»t  bem  diaeo* 
vereil  with  any  deKn.'e  of  certainty  ur  preciaii>n,  no  contradiction 
betwixt  tbe  a^v  iif  tbi*  Lnm^nt  and  Scbir  llcw'a  deeeaaa  oan 
thence  ahm*.  Uut  even  allowing  that  Dunbar  nuiy  have  aur- 
vivrd  1m  yoiid  ir>30  many  yi*ara — nay  till  altrr  1M5,  tbia  would 
niakt.*  In  in  hi»  yi-.im  of  »;;•:  at  ka«t,  liefore  the  Lament  waa  com* 
|M«uil;  a  lino  tinif  of  lifi>,  indw«l,  t*!  write,  when  hia  fingera. 
it  ia  )H*lit'v«^l,  <iiuM  n<it  biild  a  |itfii  !  Ihinbar'a  circunntanrca, 
•11  far  an  can  In*  lfarni*«l,  wem  never  lucb  aa  to  permit  hitt 
eni]iloyin^  an  Ait*tii»  Srrirrntr  to  rndytr  bia  |m«Dia  lihe  aa 
the  vcueralilc  i'baucer  ecenia  X**  haw  tlonc. 

Tbe  uvxi  writer  of  vi-nM-e  that  iN'cuni  it  Aleiaoder  t*iiB' 
ningbain.  Kjirl  of  (ilenoairn,  a  nobleman  iN-tter  hnnwn  ffir 
atoutly  r«|MiUHin)j  tbi'  canm*  of  rdit^ioua  rrforniation  un«lrr  the 
l«niii*ni  of  that  ilrt«rinuif«l  An«l  A|H»st4ilical  rliamiiion  tif  I'ro* 
ti*etaiitiani,  .lobn  Kno\.  To  tbat  faini'd  |>i-r««»n  and  bia  ad* 
ben-nte,  tbf  |iotiiM>  M  (•liiicaini  wan  an  rvi'ro|Min  aaylum;  ami  if 
wr  may  cn-ilit  n jNirt,  it  waa  tbrn*  for  tbv  tint  time  in  ScutlamU 
tbat  tbi-  >a4Tanii  iit«  wt-rr  ailniiniiit4'rr«l,  a^^'veOily  t^t  tbe  ntaala 
of  tbe  r«f«>rmi<l  <  liurcb  Hut  it  wan  not  nicmly  tti  tbe  inllacnce 
iif  bia  wvalth.  ii.iiiii-,  rank,  ainl  arm*,  tlua  noblctuan  truat^il. 
wb«ii  bf  |N  rillvtl  laniM-lf  aiiil  bia  f<irtiint-a  in  tbn  g*"*'!  (^auar  <if 
tbf  <o\iiiaiit  and  < 'oii>;rt>;atiiin.  Witb  bia  |ii'n  be  onivfrtcil 
tt*  ri'lf  lib-  ami  IhM  u|i  to  roiitfiii|it,  «ibat  frll  without  the  cbaa- 
tiai  fill  lit  ami  r«  aib  of  bia  aw  inL  Hit  "  Kpiatil.  den-ctit  fnim 
"  tbt  h'ly  lltniuitf  iif  Allarnt,  U*  bu  brethren  tbe  (irrye 
"  rnira,  '  !•  rauati'-  aiul  a«-\«r<>  Kno\  baa  preeaTvml  it  in  bia 
"  lliat*-rir  of  tbr  UrfoniiAtioun  of  K4  ligioun  within  the  Uealm 
**  «.f  s-<»tland,  cont4*inin^  tbt>  iiiannt  r  ainl  In*  «|ubat  |Hr«ona  the 
"  l.)(bt  of  I  br>atta  Kv^kiip;*-!!  baa  twin  inanili  «U'«I  Uiit*>  tbia 
*'  K<-aliiir,  aft«-r  tbat  bturil'ill  anil  uiiiveraall  iKfection  from 
"the  Tr«  iitb  nbubf  Kaa  •  ••ui-  by  tbr  im-aiia  t*f  that  Komaiie 
"  .\tit\- bri«t.'    an-l  ^iM>.bM  b.%a  rt-pnnteil  it  in  bia  rbrorucl'-   "( 
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Sootiah  Poetry.       We    also    have    given  it  in  our   Appendix 
(Now  2,)  as  exhibiting  a  lively  picture  of  the  times,   and  con- 
veying a  right  idea  of  the  species  of  poetry  then  chiefly  in 
Togne.      At  the  present   moment   we  know  of  nothing  else 
which  he  wrote,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  this  did  not 
dose  hiB  poetical  attempts.    After  succeeding  so  well,   it  is 
very  likdy  that  he  would  go  on,   with  all  due  diligence,   in 
the  good  work  of  ripping  up  the  vices,  and  tearing  off  the  cowls 
which  veiled  the  infirmities  of  an  indolent,  fat,  besotted,  and  ig- 
nonnt  clergy.     Lindsay  had  previously  paved  the  way  for  refor- 
mation, and  given  such  sharp  and  stunning  blows  to  priestcraft 
in  his  day,  that  the  minds  of   men  were  fully   prepared  to 
adopt  whatever  was  presented  in  the  shape  of  purity,  uprightness, 
and  good  sense.    It  required  but  the  rousing  eloquence  and  en- 
ergetic fearlessness  of  Knox  and  others  of  the  Calvinistic  school, 
to  give  them  nerve,  and  urge  them  on  to  action  against,  and 
revolt  from  every  monastic  institution  that  formerly  held  them 
in  subjection.     We  are  not,  however,  in  this  epocha  of  our 
literary  history,  to  look  for  anything  like  good  poets,  for  indeed 
there  were  none  such.    All  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul 
•eem  to  have  been  thoroughly  engaged  in  fathoming  and  bot- 
toming religious  truths,  and  in  combating  with  errors  and  absur- 
dities prescription  had  hallowed  and  the  blind  acquiescence  of 
ages  invested  with  a  sacred  mystery  of  character.     Besides  it 
may  with  safety  be  remarked,  that  all  political  revolutions  are 
at  least  for  a  time  iuiinical  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  poetic 
genius.     But  especially  those  which  originate  from  differeuce 
in   religious  sentiments  and  the  clashing  of  opposite   creeds, 
are  more  than  ordinarily  destructive  of  all  its  finer  sensibilities 
and  more  delicate  tints.     Poetry  is  not  suited  to  a  life  of  action, 
uproar  and  confusion,  where  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men 
are  excited  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  war  against  each  other 
with  the  fellest  and  most  rooted  rancour.     It  may  look  afar  off 
npon  such  conmiotions  and  strifes,  but  it  shrinks  to  participate 
in  the  active  workings  and  energies  of  their  elements.     Security, 
silence,  and  undisturbed  retreats,  can  only  nourish  and  rear  it 
to  the  full  maturity  of  its  strength,  and  unfold  every  blossom  of 
its  loveliness:  consequently  it  is  a  harsh  and  unkinilly  tasted 
fruit  we  must  expect  in  every  Scotiah  Poet  of  the  period  to 
which  we  allude.     Little  sentiment,  and  no  feeling — much  in 
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V  vet  ire,  and  little  rcMon— pointad  tarcMiii— iiitol«nuit  rtbok- 
iiigfi,  Aiid  Mtirc  all  wnrmwond  and  galL  The  ooaner,  it  would 
■evni,  a  coareo  and  filthy  gibe  oouM  be  giren,  or  a  tevere  rab 
inHicted,  no  much  the  more  was  it  to  be  ralaeil  aa  a  notable 
troth,  or  devnicd  excellent  as  a  pithy  layiiig.  Henoe  the  divine 
nature  of  iMwtry  becomes  transmoted  into  the  mean  tool  of  party 
interest,  or  degnuled  to  the  more  contemptible  nlfio#  of  cater- 
ing and  pimping  for  a  few  icltifth  and  low  minded  men;  inaa- 
much  as  it  enters  warmly  into  all  their  ooncems^  ailopts  their 
views,  defciMls  thrir  measures,  and  lauds  their  abominations. 
Hut  to  return  -<iK'iioaim  succeetled  to  his  father  in  ltM7,  anil 
iliiil  in  1A7(>.  !{«'  ltve«l  in  a  splendiil  though  tronbled  a<ra  of 
our  national  hi•^•^y,  and  himself  was  no  inconsiderable  actor 
in  its  che<|uere<l  scenes  and  shifting  accidents.  His  derotioa 
seems  t4>  have  a|>pr«Mu:lic<l  t**  fanaticism ;  his  hatred  of  |mpery, 
almost  t<»  ucrilegf.  Ai  a  keen  and  insatiate  destroyer  of  etone 
imAgis  auil  (»thcr  chun*h  ornaiiR'nts  he  was  almost  nnrivallecl 
in  his  day:  aiitl.  with  the  e\i*i*ption  of  his  leailer,  the  aforesaid 
John  Kno\,  and  K«lwaril  of  Kn^land.  the  monastic  aivhiteetnrv 
of  our  country  hath  no  g>MMl  rvaniin  to  curse  any  one  more 
than  him.  Ai4le«l  hy  hin  own  domeatics,  he  pillsged  and 
dismaiitlr^l  the  U-autifuI  chs|M>l  of  Haliruidhous;  nor  can  it 
be  diuemblnl,  tliat  thf  Alibey  of  Pauley,  which  lay  so  oppor- 
tunely t»  hu  hanil.  al«<»  felt  the  full  weight  and  measnre  ci  its 
indignation,  and  smarti^l  M'verrly  under  its  regenerating  or  more 
com-ctly  niM'sktng.  itn  dmtmyin;;  |M>i(rer. 

Alciaiiiler  Motit^>im'rie  thi*  c<'li-)irat4il  anthnr  of  TV  (V^nrif 
nn-l  ih*  Shi^,  a  poet  of  s  ver>-  dilTtrcnt  and  superior  cast  frtim 
his  muiitrynii-n  sln*a«ly  notn't-il,  is  the  next  with  whom  we 
meet  III  thr  ordi-r  of  time.  l«tkt<  many  m(»re  of  onr  Makers,  few 
|iart'cnlani  that  nuy  l»e  df|irndnl  on  can  lie  had  rvspecting  him. 
Nrithrr  his  family  c<iiiiirt*ti«itii.  ctMirse  of  life,  nor  how  he  came 
by  till*  titl*'  of  rjiptuii.  <ftir  S4»  he  it  somi-ttmea  called)  are  pre* 
riarly  kiioim.  Tliat  hr  was  c<»nnect««l  with  the  honse  of  l^lin* 
t4in.  ap|krsra  not  only  likely  fr«im  hia  name,  bat  also  from  his 
»••  oftrn  crieltratav*.  in  siHnr  t»f  his  smaller  pic»ce«,  l^ly  Mar- 
gjint  Mi>iitg«>mpry.  eMf-«t  daiight^-r  of  Hugh,  the  thml  Karl 
of  FtKlint^m  One  othrr  cirrumstamx*  of  some  weight  in 
establishing  this,  art«r«  fnim  the  intimacy  and  friendship  that 
eubsuteil  between  him  and  Itidiert  Sempill,  fonrth  lord  »f  that 
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name,  another  poet  to  whom  we  can  lay  chum,  it  must  )ie 
confessed,  on  more  unexceptionable  grounds.  Yet,  though  the 
supposing  Montgomerie  to  be  a  cadet  of  the  E^linton  family, 
is  an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  document,  and  in- 
deed is  at  variance  with  some  trifling  conjectures,  hasarded  both . 
by  Inring  and  Sibbald,  nevertheless,  it  is  one  much  more  plau- 
•iUe  than  some  others  which  have  been  received  and  adopted 
regarding  him,  of  a  fandfuUer  nature.  This  however  is  a 
matter  of  little  real  importance,  and  the  question  is  left  to  be 
discussed  by  those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  on  their 
hands  to  do  it  justice  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings. 

The  fame  of  Montgomerie  for  the  most  part  rests  on  his  Cher- 
fit  and  the  SUte,  a  fine  allegorical  poem,  which,  with  all  its  tedi- 
ousness,  obscurities,  and  occasional  lameness,  has  been,  and  will 
ever  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  explication  of  the  allegory, 
found  in  the  "Opus  poematicum  de  virtutum  et  vitiomm  pugna; 
sive  electio  status  in  adolesoentia  "  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Dempster,  and  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Montgomerie,  is  the 
same  as  that  given  by  Dr.  Irving ;  namely,  that  the  paths  of 
virtue,  thoagh  of  the  most  difficult  access,  ought  to  be  strenu- 
ously preferred  to  those  of  vice,  however  smooth  and  inviting 
the  latter  may  appear.  Others  have  supposed  it  is  intended  to 
represent  the  perplexities  and  doubts  of  a  lover,  bat  to  every 
person  who  reads  it,  the  explication  already  given  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  one. 

Notwithstanding  this  poem  has  been  long  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  some,  who,  from  a  silly  af- 
fectation of  singularity,  have  treated  it  in  a  very  cavalier-like 
manner.  The  pettish  criticism  of  Mr  Pinkerton,  we  consider 
of  this  kind.  That  writer  observes,  **  It  is  a  very  poor  produc- 
tion; and  yet  I  know  not  how,  it  has  been  frequently  printed, 
while  far  superior  works  have  been  neglected.  The  stanza  is 
good  for  a  song,  but  the  worst  in  the  world  for  a  long  poem. 
The  allegory  is  weak  and  wire-drawn;  and  the  whole  piece  be- 
neath contempt."  This  wholesale  way  of  pronouncing  con- 
demnation, is  neither  just  nor  rational,  either  in  regard  to 
persons  or  things.  As  applied  in  the  present  case,  it  happens 
to  be  the  very  height  of  injustice,  nay  of  downright  absurdity. 
Fortunately,  other  men  are  endowed  with  understandings  and 
tastes,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  have  the  courage  to  judge 
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for  theiuaelvet  in  tbcMs  questions,  without  im|»licitl7  yivlditig  op 
their  opinions  to  every  cmde  sssertion  it  lists  him  to  mahe. 
There  be  some  critics  rsstly  in  conceit  with  themselves,  who 
stnun  and  strive  not  a  little  to  gain  disttnottoo  amongit  llMir 
common -place  brethren  of  mankind  by  saying  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  smart  things.  These  gentlemen  will  strstdi  a 
hr  point  to  avoid  repeating  any  remark  that  has  been  ottwsit 
before,  however  true;  and  think  nothing  of  ocoasiooaUy  sacri* 
Actng  truth,  sincerity,  and  principle,  f»r  the  sake  of  appsariim 
strikingly  original,  and  marvellously  foolish.  It  need  scarce- 
ly be  asked  if  Mr.  Pinkertcm  sometimes  falls  under  this  descrip- 
tion of  writers.  IHd  the  limits  of  these  page^  ailmit  of  detail,  it 
were  passing  easy  t4»  {mint  out  lirautii^s  in  various  parts,  even 
of  the  fHMfr  pn^lHttion  mentione«l  alM>vc,  which  we  are  ena- 
vinoed  would  please  even  the  very  fastitlious  Mr.  l*!inkertoa; 
hot  we  have  neither  time  n(»r  leisure  at  present  to  boffet  every 
babbler  that  croaketh  dissiinance  in  our  |iath. 

Montgomerie  was  the  favourite  court  fMiet  of  his  day  ;  the 
fame  he  camtnl  amongst  his  contem|)orarire  has  drsceaded  to 
our  own  tinira;  for  of  all  the  other  |M«ets  of  that  peniMl  there  is 
not  one  %i  hf wc  wt>rks  hmvc  l»ecn  m*  fmincntly  rr|»rint<Nl,  a<lmtr> 
ed,  aiid  iinttat^-tl.  Maugre  all  that  Mr.  Piiikert^m  can  say, 
this  is  a  pretty  iitmng  pnMif  that  they  are  not  ro««re  tinsel  aiitl 
prunellit.  Many  <if  hit  amat^try  effusions  ami  tcmnets  are  in 
truth  eicve«luigly  l»cautiful  and  tender,  affecting  an<i  elegant. 
His  metric  are  frv<|nrntly  refrm^l  t^i.  by  our  Itoyal  t*rttir. 
James  VI.,  in  his  **  ilrtdU  and  (%tuUlis /*»r  S^iUtU  Pue^t/* 
as  m<M|rls  of  ttyle.  ami  by  him  we  are  told,  that  in  **  love 
materrs  all  kymlt*  of  cuttit  ami  brokm  vrrae  (|uhain>f  news 
formee  are  daylie  inventit,  ai'conling  to  the  poelis  |ileasimr,'*  are 
right  fitting  ami  mert.  This  cuttit  ami  Imiken  verse  is  no 
other  than  that  iii  which  •*  TA^  rkrrri^  ami  lA<  .sV.i^."  is  written. 

I^kr  WtlltAni  Ihanlksr.  Montgr»mene  |Millnt«*l  his  Une  genius 
by  a  Mytiiig  %iith  a  l»rother  Maker.  noting,  a  B|Mcies  of  oom* 
IMwitMio  whirh  ap|«ears  to  have  becti  a  Sounds  of  much  |»l<<asors 
t4i  many  of  «mr  «ld«T  |»o«-t«,  at  l*a«t  one  in  which  thry  often  to- 
dul|;r<l.  was  thr  |M»|iular  munr  for  a  poetical  invcrttve.  Kvery 
Immt  calumny,  foul  rrpffiaA-h,  cutting  gili«,  or  filthy  image  an 
um*lt-an  nniHl  couM  engrmlrr.  foroMMl  the  Uidy  ami  soul  tif 
thc-«r  •cumliin*  pi«cr«.  Ami  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  prrhaps 
n«>  t«*ngnr  nn  imrih  i«  mor^  nch  and  ri|»rraMve  than  thi*  SctHiah, 
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in  flytiiig  temts.     Its  oopioasness,  nerve,  and  nastiness  withal 
are  truly  aatoniahing.     Skelton  and  Naahe  are  mere  drivellers, 
compared    with    Dunbar    and    Kennedie,    Montgomerie,    and 
Pdlw&rt,  which  is  not  surprising,   when  we  know  that  they 
bandied  far  blonter  tools. 

Gontemporaneoos  with  Montgomerie,  was  his  friend  Robert 
Sempill,  a  more  volominous,  bat  by  no  means  so  good  or  so 
popular  a  poet.  It  has  been  said  elsewhere,  that  this  Robert 
Sempill  was  a  titled  personage;  but  it  is  right  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that  Dr.  Irving  is  decidedly  hostile  to  such  an  opinion, 
and  treats  the  whole  matter  as  a  mere  figment  of  an  idle  ima- 
gination. "  One  of  the  most  persevering  and  unsuccessful  ver- 
sifiers of  this  period,  says  he,  was  Robert  Sempill,  whom  a  late 
writer  (Sibbald),  who  amuses  himself  with  perpetual  conjectures, 
ridiculoosly  supposes  to  have  been  a  Scottish  Peer. — The  eulo- 
ginm  which  Dempster  has  bestowed  on  Sempill's  genius,  is 
hi^y  extravagant,  and  must  have  been  conceived  without  any 
fffevious  acquaintance  with  his  writings;  he  represents  him  as 
exhibiting  the  combined  excellencies  of  Propertius,  TibuUus, 
Ovid,  and  Callimachus.  Some  pieces  of  this  poetaster  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Evergreen;  and  Mr.  Dalzell  has  lately  re- 
published others  from  the  original  editions.  They  are  equally 
indecent  and  unpoetical.**  With  eveiy  mark  of  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  a  writer  who  seldom  dogmatises  rashly,  and  who 
has  by  his  labours  done  so  much  for  the  memories  of  Scotland's 
poets,  we  at  the  same  time  are  compelled  to  dissent  as  widely 
from  him  on  this  point,  as  he  seems  to  do  from  Sibbald  and 
Dempster. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  albeit  the  Doctor  contradicts  Sibbald, 
he  does  not  disprove  his  position,  nor  even  attempt  to  shake  it 
by  any  investigation  whatever  which  might  throw  more  light 
on  the  subject  matter  of  dispute.  Mere  assertions  are  to  be 
received  with  extreme  caution,  when  unaccompanied  with  their 
proo&.  As  for  our  simple  selves,  we  see  nothing  ridiculous 
at  all  in  Sibbald's  supposition  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  to  make  us  believe  it  perfectly  correct.  According  to 
Douglas's  Peerage  and  Crawford's  History  of  Renfrewshire, 
Robert,  the  fourth  Lord  Sempill,  succeeded  to  his  grandfather 
in  1571,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  IGll.  Sempill  the 
poet  wrote  all  his  works  between  the  years    15G5  and    1573: 
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((»r  in  BirreU'a  diary  occurs  th«  following  m»tice:  *'  I5<i8  Jan. 
18.  A  |>Uy  WAS  maile  )>y  RoWrt  Svmpill,  and  performcti  befurv 
tbo  Lnnl  Il<*gi*nt  aud  diveni  othert  of  the  iHdnlity;"  whicli 
play  Sihbald  tmaginca  in  all  likrlih<MMl  to  \tv  Pbilotua;  aii«l  ia 
Amea' ty|M»graphy  of  (•rt*at  Hritain,  it  a|»|M*ani  that  ''TheScg* 
(»f  iba  Caatel  of  tMcnhurgb,"  waa  **  iniprintit  )»e  Uolmt  Le- 
preuick,  anno  l.'iT^.**  By  I>«mpat4*r,  thr  death  of  Srmpill  ia 
fixed  in  1A9H,  hut  tbt«i  dii«ort*|ianoy  ii  ovcr-rulwl  hy  thr  fact  that 
thui  author  waa  at  a  dintanco  from  hia  native  lumntr)'  when  h« 
WTtttt*,  and  could  not  tb(*n>forv  Ih>  wry  conv(«r«aiit  with,  or  c«>rrpct 
in  obituaries,  and  must  of  necessity  have  trust4*«l  ^{reatly  to  va|pi« 
and  uncertain  niroour*  re^anlinj;  tbeM*  |kartirulars  in  the  bio. 
graphics  of  the  cvlebratcil  men  <if  bin  ago  llerv  then  wc  have 
tw(»  intlividuals  lieanni;  the  sAUir  name,  auil  living  at  the  aaine 
pen«»t|.  That  tb*>««*  twi>  an*  nn«*  iM<r«on.  wc  have  little  h«-«itatto« 
Ut  affinn;  and  with  tbe  minple  at1irniati<»u  of  this  fact  wc  might 
rest  satistie«l  ina«iiiUih  a^  tb«'  iKn'tor  i«  coiicemetl,  brcaose 
one  o|nnion  is  <|uit4«  as  niut>\  an  another,  when  U»th  hapfien  to 
l»e  unsupporteil  liy  any  evidencr  in  their  favtmr,  an^l  none  «>f 
them  are  unplausiblr  in  tbeniiM'lves  It  i»  a<lmittc<l  at  once, 
that  there  is  no  direct  mention  nuule  in  any  writer  of  Semptll 
the  port  Hetng  l>>r«I  Sempill.firtbat  that  nobleman  waa  the  same 
|irrson  «rith  the  aai<l  |NN-t  :  and  tbe  n*as«»u  of  this  is  obviuaa, 
lircaose  mme  of  S^mpill'ii  c«Miti-niiMirarifa  were  his  btttgraphcra, 
ant!  the  incidmtal  nf>ti«-«-«.  gleatieil  from  various  <|uartrrB  n- 
■pecting  him,  ri'late  t4i  bis  literary'  chara4*t«'r,  nt>t  to  his  hurage 
and  family  connect  ion «.  Mitn-ovrr,  it  never  hath  been  the 
cUst«mi  t^i  give  |Miets  any  titli*e.  iia\<  Xh*—^  whiob  M^rve  t4>  mark 
their  |ieculiar  e\celli-nciea:  all  titb*-r  trappings  an*  derogat^try  t«> 
the  might  an<l  majesty  of  thnr  sunpb-  aimame.  No  ftne,  even  in 
our  own  days,  when  B|Mak.:.^  in  general  trniia  of  Itynm  as  a 
great  |»M-t.  tbiiika  nf  aatbllin^  hia  iliMtiunM*  with  tberpithet  L**rti, 
The  ainiam**  i«  enough  to  let  him  who  bram  it  lie  known  withtmt 
this  |»«ny  iirefiiture  of  worblly  rank.  Now  if  it  sh«»ttbl  st> 
haiiiH'n.  that  rvrry thing  rre|>ei*ting  the  birth  itf  this  grrAt  man 
were  baat.  and  all  the  Magaune  hist^inre  of  him  ami  other  trash 
bomeil  t')  a  Si  r«>ll,  an«I  nothing  save  fragmrnta  of  his  porma 
were  riiaiit,  and  a  few  remarks  fif  aom<*  critics  ointrm|iorary 
with  him  a|Hici  his  genius  were  all  that  rrarhnl  U^  distant 
pnetenty.  it  u  very  likely  that  a  b«ng  hea«lr>I  mime^^rr  of  that 
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generation,  would  split  his  lonUhip  into  two  halves — one  whereof, 
to  be  Lord  Byron,  son  of  such  a  one — and  the  other,  Byron  a 
poet,  of  whose  birth  nothing  was  known. 

Sach  a  one  mij^t  write  a  very  plaosible  sentence  or  two,  after 
this  fashion.  "One  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  day, 
was  Byron.  His  works  woold  appear  to  have  been  nmnerons 
and  excellent,  bat  of  them  few  remnants  now  sarvive,  and  such 
as  I  have  seen,  are  so  mutilated  and  imperfect,  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  say  anything  definitive  npon  their  merits  or  defects. 
It  has  been  alleged  by  some,  but  without  any  foundation  in 
truth,  that  Byron  was  of  noble  extraction  ;  and  others  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say,  he  really  was  titled,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous.  True,  there  was  a  Lord  Byron  coeval 
with  him,  but  I  find  no  clue  whatever  in  the  history  of  these 
times  that  can  lead  me  to  suppose  they  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  Had  they  been  so,  such  a  circumstance  would  never 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  historian.  I  therefore  hold  those 
who  cling  to  this  opinion  as  fools. "  And  who  would  dare  to 
beard  or  contradict  so  authoritative  a  wise  one  ? 

What  is  now  assumed  with  regard  to  Byron,  has  happened 
to  SempilL  Surely  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  supposing, 
that  a  Nobleman  might  write  poems  as  well  as  a  Squire  of  low 
degree.  And  yet  it  is  with  the  ridiculousness  of  this  supposi- 
tion Dr.  Irving  is  at  odds.  He  may  know,  or  at  least  he 
ought  to  do,  that  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  none  save  Noble- 
men, Courtiers,  and  Clerical  dignitaries,  were  the  poets,  philo- 
sophers, historians,  and  literary  factotums  of  that  age.  Edu- 
cation then  was  not,  as  is  the  case  now,  diffused  through  every 
rank  and  condition  of  society,  but  confined  exclusively  to  the 
higher  classes  or  professional  orders.  Without  one  having  some 
real  or  pretended  claim  to  genteol,  if  not  noble  birth,  it  is  ques- 
tioned if  they  then  would  even  have  been  admitted  to  any  terms 
of  familiarity  with  the  great,  whatever  their  talents  were  or 
labours  had  been.  Feudalism,  to  be  sure,  was  in  that  age  shaken 
to  its  base,  but  its  ramparts  were  not  cast  to  the  ground  ;  and 
where  it  appears  in  any  formidable  shape,  a  mortifying  distance 
is  always  maintained  between  the  magnates  of  the  land  and  the 
other  members  of  the  body  politic. 

Although  the  poetry  of  Sempill  cannot  be  eulogised  to  the 
extent  which  Dempster  has  done,  neither  can  it  be  so  far  de- 
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prvciAtod  M  Irving  hjM  mtUimplad  to  do.  He  wroU  in  Uie  ipint 
of  Um  iiniM  ;  and  it  ii  unfair  to  meMiire  him  by  tiM  itaodAfd 
of  taste  eatahliabed  now.  Wa  mach  aoapact  that  tha  I>r.  haa 
Utit  Bparingly  looked  into  them,  and  been  in  the  main  aa  mnch 
at  fanlt  while  apvaking  of  them,  aa  he  aoppoaea  Dempaier  to 
haw  liaan  on  a  like  occaaion.  Thia  far  we  oan  lafely  eay,  namely, 
that  they  will  bear  compariaon  with  umilar  prodnctioBa  ol  %km 
•amo  iwriod,  and  not  bo  grratly  the  Kwer  by  the  experiment 

The  |Mietic  %'t?iii  that  U-^an  in  I»nl  Sempill,  waa  oootinnad 
in  the  |>craan  of  hit  o»uiiiiip*mian.  Sir  Jamea  Srmpill  of  Bell- 
tffea,  author  of  the  *'IWliitiiH'it  PaUr  S»**ter"  uv\  by  himtrmna- 
iii»ttf<H'»  l%n*»*Tt  S.«mj»in,  th««  author  of  thooelcbratetl  •*  KpiUt§*k 
</•!  iia*'f'ir  .Si$»f»4i»n/'  I'ljivr  of  Kilbarchaii,  until  it  tcrmiuatoJ 
in  the  iicraon  of  Kranoiii  Stinpill,  hia  Mm,  autht»r of  theae  |K»|Kilar 
aonga :  **  Si-ho  rtiar  ,tH*l  /##«*/  »«<  in"  **  Mifj*j}f  LamUr,'*- 
•*  Thr  UyiAsMm  iirmUit,"  Ac,  Ac  ,  and  uf  a  poem,  entitled  **  Tke 
iUinUkiHtntuf  Pitrrrty^"  4c. 

Anything  morv  than  thi*  cataltigue  of  namra  our  limita  for- 
bid nt  to  give.  It  ia  t4»  W  rt*grrtt«<<l,  that  the  manuem|ita  of 
Krmncia  Sfuipill  are  irrrtrievably  l«wt.  They  fdl  into  hauda 
which  knew  ni>t  their  %-aluc,  and  it  !■  U*  br  frarv*il  out  of  them 
thry  will  nrvrr  Ut  rvt.*o%'fre<l.  IU>ii|M*cttMk{  the  Sempille,  cno* 
aiiUrable  infnrmation  will  l*e  found  tn  two  small  p«rioilieal 
pulJicationa,  rntitU'*!  Thr  PauUetf  /fr/*i*«i/««ry  uim/  Amnmal  Rerrt' 
Qtiums,  printed  in  iHpi.  '  llatingaiimc  inaocnraciea  in  the  matter, 
and  aun<lry  iuelrgatiriea  uf  style,  the  information  ctmtained 
in  them  will  l»e  useful  to  thoee  deaimua  of  knowing  UKire  aUmt 
thia  dutinguiahe«l  family,  more  eii|ic<-tally  in  reganl  to  Kranda 
HemjiiU,  of  a  horn  aerrrAl  anecdotes  were  relate*  1,  and  who  ap- 
paara  to  hare  bren  rather  of  a  A<irMMi  •nimfM  di«|ii«iti(»n. 

There  ia  a  large  cumbn»ut  <|aart4»,  |iurpi»rting  to  be  a 
reprint  of  Trawfunra  lliat^iry  of  Itrnfrewahtre,  and  a  ooo- 
linnalion  thereof  to  the  prraent  day,  into  which  we  hava 
often  dijiped  for  iufitrmation,  in  the  oimrae  of  wntmg  thia 
Mmy,  expecting  to  tin«l  aimie  n«»ticea  rrapecting  the  histiiry  of 
Ike  Itismtnre  of  the  r«Hinty,  aa  well  aa  of  ita  petligreea, 
pnriakea,  and  saprriknal  ointenta  in  arable  or  nnarable  grtmnil. 
Bnt  Ihia  mam  of  daUoeae  gave  no  rea|Minte,  all  therein  waa  dark* 
MBS,  draariniae,  and  we  may  a«|tl,  emlleaa  bewihlermcnt  <Hie 
Might    aa   well   hare  gone  to  the    mritU  tinm^  o    VtiitKininrk 
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•nd  searched  for  diamondi,  m  eought  for  a  tingle  hint  in  the 
big  book  aUnded  ta  Speaking  of  this  volmne,  it  has  always 
stnick  OS  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  that  a  person  in  the 
Coanty,  a  native  of  it,  possessed  of  intelligence,  and  science,  and 
literatnie,  oonld  not  be  found  to  execute  it  in  the  way  it  should 
haTe  been  done.  A  knowledge  of  pedigrees,  land  surveying,  or 
manures,  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  such  a  work. 

This  digression,  peradventure,  is  ill-timed  and  ungracious  I 
but  it  was  written  after  having  made  a  fruitless  search  for  some 
account  of  Bobert  Crawfurd,  a  cadet  of  the  Anchinames 
family,  thinking  the  frigidity  of  the  genealogist  would  have 
thawed  and  dissolved  itself,  as  the  fine  songs  of  Tweedside, 
and  My  Dearie  cm  ye  die,  mng  in  his  ears.  But  we  were 
mistaken,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  what  the  laborious 
and  eccentric  Bitson  has  already  conmiunicated  of  this  Renfrew- 
shire Poet. 

Speaking  of  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  MisoeUany  he  observes  that, 
"among  the  contributors  to  this  collection  which,  except  the 
musical  publication  at  Aberdeen,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
that  ever  appeared  of  Scotish  Songs,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Crawfurd  of  the  family  of  Anchinames,  whom  the 
pastoral  beauties  and  elegant  language  of  Tweedaide,  and  the 
pathetic  tenderness  of  JHy  Dearie  an  ye  die,  will  ever  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  lyric  poets."  This  is  a  great  deal  from  a 
critic  so  grufif  as  Mr.  Ritson. 

Of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  life  no  particulars  are  known,  except 
that  he  was  in  the  army  and  unfortunately  drowned,  either  in 
going  to,  or  returning  from  France.  The  Mary  of  his  song  of 
Tweedaide,  is  supposed,  by  Walter  Scott,  to  have  been  Mary 
lilias  Scott,  of  the  Harden  family,  oft-times,  on  account  of  her 
loveliness,  styled  The  Flower  o*  Yarrow.  Besides  those  songs 
alluded  to  above,  DcUntie  Davie  and  The  Bush  abune  Tra- 
quair,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  other  two  happy  efforts  of  this 
gentleman's  muse. 

Another  gentleman  whom  it  behoves  us  not  to  omit  in  this 
sketch,  is  William  Walkinshaw  of  that  ilk,  the  author  of 
WiUy  waa  a  Wanton  Wag,  &c.,  an  especial  good  song  of  its 
kind.  Farther  than  mentioning  his  name  we  cannot  go,  as  no 
other  particulars  connected  with  him  have  we  been  able  to  pro- 
cure.     The   tome   of   solidity  which  we  have  had  occaaioii  tt> 
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make  honourable  mention  of  before,  has  been  conBnlted  on  this 
sabject,  bat  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  foond  wanting. 

Again  we  enter  upon  debateable  ground.  Jean  Adam,  who 
was  bom  at  Cartsdyke,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  and  died  in  the  town's  hospital  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
9d  April,  1755,  disputes  along  with  William  Julius  Mickle, 
translator  of  Camoen's  Lusiad,  the  honour  of  writing  the  song, 
Theresa  nae  Luck  about  the  House,  Every  particular  in  the 
life  of  this  lady  of  any  consequence  at  all,  and  the  whole  argu- 
ments for  and  against  her  claim  to  the  song  in  question,  are 
embodied  in  two  well  written  papers  of  the  VisUoVf  *  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  refer.  The  writer  concludes  by  giving  it  to 
Mickle,  and  pronouncing  Jean  Adam  incapable  of  such  a  per- 
formance. His  reasons,  though,  on  the  whole,  strong  and 
plausible,  are  not  such  as  to  produce  entire  conviction.  What 
his  argument  mainly  rests  on  against  Jean  Adam,  is  the  tame 
and  prosaic  and  religious  description  of  her  other  poetical  mis- 
cellanies, t  so  woefully  contrasted,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  to 
the  natural  simplicity  and  beauty  of  this  song; — ^her  never  hav- 
ing attempted  to  write  anything  else  in  the  Scotish  language, — 
and  the  age  of  the  song  itself,  which,  according  to  Bums,  first  be- 
gan to  be  hawked  through  the  streets  in  1771  or  1772,  which 
places  it  out  of  her  day,  or  making  it  ten  years  older,  would 
have  to  be  written  long  after  she  had  quitted  her  poetical 
labours.  His  argument  for  Mickle,  hinges  on  that  writer's 
genius — his  having  given  a  copy  of  the  song  to  his  wife,  as  one 
of  his  own  productions — ^there  being  found  in  his  papers  an 
imperfect  or  rude  sketch  of  it — its  age  as  given  above,  which 
would  fix  its  composition  in  his  twenty-filth  or  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  having  written  other  songs  wherein  Sootish  words 
occur,  and  one  of  which  is  written  in  the  same  measure. 

Wo  may  remark,  that  it  is  often  found  all  arguments  tend- 
ing to  prove  this  or  that  song  to  have  belonged  to  a  particular 
author,  when  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  what  he  hath  writ- 
ten, and  the  complexion  and  power  of  his  genius,  are  very  fre- 

•  The  VUitor,  or  Literary  Mi*ceUa-ny,  Original  and  selected;  printed  for 
John  Turner,  Qroennck,  1818.  TIiIa  little  periodical  contains  more  good  stuff 
in  its  pages  than  is  generally  to  be  found  tn  publications  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. 

♦  MitctVnny  Pormt.  By  Mrs.  Jane  Adam  in  Crawfurd-sdyke.  Glasgow, 
1734,  12mo. 
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quently  altogether  nugatory  and  inept.  The  general  strain  of 
Biickle't  poetry  and  bent  of  his  genius  seem  to  be  as  directly 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  song  as  what  Jean  Adam's,  from 
ought  that  appears,  hsM  been.  All  inferences  therefore,  drawn 
from  this  source  on  either  side,  we  would  deem  unsound,  and 
ou|^t  to  be  dismissed.  For  it  firequently  happens,  that  an  in- 
different writer  in  other  respects,  has,  by  changing  his  subject, 
and  in  a  happy  moment,  produced  something  that  shames,  by 
its  excellence,  all  that  he  hath  written  before  or  will  write 
again.  In  the  same  way,  an  author  celebrated  for  some  great 
performance  does  not  always  succeed  in  every  effort  he  makes, 
if  that  be  somewhat  out  of  the  track  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
tread,  and  a  miscarriage  and  a  blot  on  his  genius  is  the  conse- 
quence. It  may  be  added,  that  a  large  portion  of  Scotish 
Song  is  neither  the  work  of  professed  and  celebrated  poets,  nor 
gentlemen,  nor  scholars,  but  owes  its  being  to  obscure  rhym- 
sters,  humble  individuals,  and  folks  who  have  lived  and  died 
undistinguished  by  literary  acquirements  or  general  talent;  and, 
excepting  in  one  or  two  solitary  instances,  have  never  attempted 
to  vernfy  in  the*  world.  Many  songs  are  floating  about  in  the 
mouths  of  people,  unknown  beyond  the  parish  in  which  they 
were  composed,  and  many  which  have  gained  popularity  are 
without  a  father,  because  they  may  have  acquired  fame  without 
the  author's  knowledge;  or  if  he  was  aware  of  that  circum- 
stance, prudence  or  modesty  may  have  withheld  him  from 
reaping  the  honour  by  an  avowal ;  or  they  may  have  risen  into 
notice  long  after  their  author  had  ceased  to  be. 

This  song,  therefore,  may  as  well  be  considered  the  produc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Adam  as  of  Mr.  Mickle.  It  may  have  been  com- 
posed in  her  youth;  but  the  character  of  piety  she  had  acquired 
amongst  her  patrons  may  have  prevented  her  from  being 
guilty  of  so  much  incongruity  as  publishing  so  hearty  a  lilt 
amongst  the  meek-faced  children  of  her  devotional  muse.  It 
is  said  she  recited  it  in  her  life  time  as  her  own,  and  from  her 
recitation  a  copy  might  have  found  its  way  to  the  streets. 
Mickle,  a  man  of  taste,  either  hearing  it  there,  or  procuring  an 
imperfect  copy,  might  have  set  to  the  correction  of  it.  And 
as  no  one  appeared,  to  claim  it,  he,  on  the  score  of  those  very 
corrections  and  improvements,  may  have  been  induced  to  bring 
forward  his  own  title  of  self-appropriation,  imagining  that  in 
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Ihif  CM6,  M  maieriam  iuperabat  opu$,  h«  WM  fully  MitlMrMwl 
to  do  aa  If,  howcTer,  Mr.  M.'a  emondatiotti  w««  fr^hinj; 
Bore  than  »  fuw  orthogrmphical  ones,  or  oooMMiUy  tho  «il^ 
•titntion  of  one  phniM  for  ABoiher,  fow  will  b«  iodiaod  to 
think  that  hb  conduct  in  this  matter  waa  esthar  honoorabla  or 
jnat.  He  had  obtained  enough  of  oelebritjr  bj  other  perform- 
ancea,  withoot  requiring  to  be  indebted  to  the  aoiig  of  a  poor 
and  tmaaraming  woman,  compoaed  in  the  Jojoua  aimplieity 
and  foUneaa  of  her  heart,  for  any  portion  of  or  ftdditioo  to 
that  fame  which  he  already  coj(»yed  through  ezertiooa  altogether 
hia  own. 

The  great  evidence  of  the  aong  beltmging  to  Jeaa  Adaai, 
ia,  however,  derivc<l  from  the  aong  itaelf.  There  are  many 
little  indicatiuna  uf  iu  l«iiitf  fnim  a  female  hand:  no  man  eoold 
think  in  the  aame  way,  or  rattle  over  ao  volably  the  oootcnts 
of  the  wanlrube,  or  arrangementa  in  the  kitchen  for  the  gnde- 
man'a  home  coming,  an  in  the  aong.  liut  the  atrengaet  of  all 
argnmenta  in  Jcan'a  favour  ia  the  local  allnaioo  coDtaiaed  km 
the  acmg  itavlf.  which  wc  ima^^ine  wiD  anlliciently  catahliah  her 
daima  to  it*  and  at  the  aamo  time  |irove  to  the  world  that  ovr 
aaaertion  of  hvr  right  to  do  an.  ia  neither  fanciful  nor  nnfoaaded. 
The  local  alluiiou  that  we  mean  occura  in  theae  liaea: 

**  tUmrh  mo  mjr  rl<«k.  111  tn  Um  fwif 


Now,  wc  BaLmit  that  none  eiccpt  thoee  who  have  beea  hred 
■p  in  a  arA|Mirt,  wouM  r%'er  have  th«mght  of  particulanaiBg  ao 
mmutrly  the  very  aimt  to  which  it  will  be  neceaaary  to  go  for  the 
aflfcctiouatc  puqMMr  of  aeeiug  the  gudemaa  oncne  aahora.  Thoea 
eilacAtcvl  in  landward  towna  would  have  had  no  apecialitica  what- 
ever, l»ut  diacouraed  looacly  in  gcneralitiea,  and  talkwl  uf  the  beach 
or  of  the  araenU,  withimt  oi»n<lcacen«liBg  on  any  one  particular 
plac«  of  it  whrre  the  gladaume  meeting  will  take  place.  But 
the  '/■•"y  ^*  th<«p  living  in  maritime  towaa  la  in  fact  the  etiitra 
«>f  all  intrrret,  and  ({lanlrm  the  |Nin)  ia  in  guoil  vmty  tho 
maatrr  Ky  U*  many  of  their  mt«t  pleasing  Mfriali'-na.  rvnwai- 
lirancr*,  teadrr  mffrciutOM,  rrgreU  or  joya.  Ilcnoe  it  beonttfo 
an  olijrct  of  ttii  little  m«iment  m  thr  miml'a  rye,  aikl  m«ire  and 
num  aaaumre  the  character  of  a  dominant  and  all-penading 
idea    «mc  reaily  to  nae  uppermott,  and  engroM  attoation 
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aoy  of  thoM  agitfttiDg  oonoerm  of  life  oonneoted  with  the  hap- 
pmeBB  or  wretchedneas  of  the  individiuJ  are  about  to  happezL 
Cartsdyke,  or  Crawfoidadyke,  the  place  where  Jean  Adam  waa 
bom,  althoD^  now  the  eastern  sabnrb  of  Greenook,  has  still 
ita  little  quay  and  fleet  of  amall  craft,  while  ita  inhabitants  are 
to  this  day  more  or  less  sea&uring  people.  This  one  little  cir- 
dunstanoe,  trivial  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  is  nevertheless  in 
our  opinion  quite  decisive  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  will 
also  appear  so  to  every  one  who  can  rightly  decipher  the  work- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  and  estimate  the  influence  which  habit, 
and  those  associations  which  grow  up  from  peculiarities  of  local 
situations  and  modes  of  living,  exert  over  its  most  intimate 
ideas,  feeUngs,  and  opinions.  In  speaking  thus,  we  do  not 
arrogate  to  ourselves  more  discernment  than  what  seems  to  be 
the  portion  of  those  who  have  maintained  and  ably  defended 
a  contrary  opinion  ;  they  no  doubt  must  have  had  good  grounds 
to  walk  on  before  they  advanced  it ;  and  we  seek  them  not  to 
relinquish  it  until  they  discard  for  a  moment  hearsay  stories,  of 
what  this  old  woman  said  to  t'other  old  woman  about  what  an- 
other old  one  told  to  nobody  knows  whom — and  throw  aside 
blotted  or  corrected  MSS.  at  least  for  a  time — and  calmly 
ait  down  to  an  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  intellectual 
complexions  of  the  two  claimants,  so  far  as  these  may  be  as- 
certained from  their  respective  works,  or  guessed  from  their 
condition  in  life,  sex,  education,  habits  and  local  circumstances. 
And  then  let  them  say  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  which 
of  the  two  is  the  likelier  to  be  the  author.  It  requires  no  pro- 
phetic powers  to  predict  that  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
decision  We  have  already  pronounced  must  eventuaUy  follow. 

With  the  earlier  and  the  later  poets  of  this  County,  we  have 
now  done.  It  only  remains  with  us,  before  closing  this  essay, 
to  notice  those  of  our  own  day ;  they  are  not  many,  and  will 
not  detain  us  long.  It  might  be  more  methodical  to  mention 
them  in  their  chronological  order  as  hitherto ;  but  in  so  abbre- 
viated and  imperfect  a  sketch  as  is  purposed  to  be  given,  this 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Those  who  again  take  up  the  subject, 
and  treat  it  at  more  length  may,  and  it  is  proper  and  natural 
they  should,  do  otherwise. 

From  the  time  of  Jean  Adam,  to  that  in  which  we  are  made 
familiar  with  the  names  of  Wilson  and  Tannahill,  Renfrewshire 
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WM  withoai  any  aong  writen.  It  ii  true  tlier«  were  tooM  •oofi 
written  by  inhAbitaots  of  Pauley,  which  are  either  forgotlea, 
or  if  not  to,  are  hot  aeldom,  if  at  all,  aiiog  by  thoae  who  can 
aay  anything  regarding  their  aathora.  There  ia  one  we  hare 
ottraeliree  heard  from  John  Wilaon,  late  barH>fficer  of  the  Sheriff 
Coort,  and  well  known  through  the  town  by  the  title  of  the 
PkilotopKer,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  The  eabject  waa 
qoite  of  a  local  cast,  namely,  the  prohibition  iaeoed  by  the  na* 
giatrates  againat  the  away-taking  of  peat,  feal,  and  divots  from 
the  town*a  moee.  It  wae  to  the  tone  of  the  battle  uf  HherilT- 
moir,  and  waa,  withal,  a  thing  of  eome  hnmoor.  Bat  perhapa 
it  waa  mnch  indebted  to  oar  philoeophor  for  the  animateil  way 
in  which  he  waa  wont  to  sing  it,  for  a  blyther  old  man  than  he 
waa  nut  to  be  found  in  three  amntiea.  lie  died  at  the  adYaaoed 
age  of  87,  iu  April,  1818,  atul  with  him  waa  buried  the  memory 
of  many  a  good  anecdote,  and  merry  ecrap  of  an  old  oaleh. 
According  to  him,  it  waa  a  tape  weaver  and  boon  oompaniun  oi 
his  own  who  compoeod  it.  Tboro  ia  another  song  written,  as  we 
have  heard,  by  one  John  llobertaon,  in  1793,  which  atill  keepe 
tta  ground  amongat  the  muaical  amateurs  of  I*aialey.  It  ta 
ityled  the  Toum  meal  j»o<k,  and  though  of  a  political  oaet«  aad 
homely  enough  both  in  aontiment  and  eipreeaion,  it  ia  not  alto> 
gather  destitute  of  point,  an<l  may  be  worth  while  printing  were 
directiooa  at  same  time  given  to  the  singer,  when  and  how  he 
should  imitate  the  shaking  of  an  empty  bag. 

After  merely  menti<ming  the  naniea  of  Archibald  Fyfe  and 
Jamea  Scadlock,  aa  Tersiticrs  of  aome  little  merit,  our  laboora 
will  be  aptly  terminate*!  with  thoee  of  Wilaoo  and  Tannahill. 
The  poema  of  Kyfe,  and  aome  few  critical  easaya,  were  pub- 
liahed  shortly  after  hia  death  in  IM» ;  thoee  of  Scadlock,  ta 
the  preeeot  year.  Aa  both  of  theee  little  volnmea  hare  ahort 
biagraphical  sketchea  of  their  reepectiva  authors  prefiied,  to 
which  accees  may  easily  be  had,  we  shall  paas  them  over  with- 
out comment. 

We  ought  in  this  place  to  have  alao  noticed  Eb  en  ease  Piokea, 
a  native  of  i'ataley,  whose  poema  were  publiahed  ia  Bdiaburgh, 
ISlSi  ia  two  small  octavo  volumes.  Of  the  author,  some  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  m  the  periodical  work  mentioned  b«low,* 
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to  which  it  hM  been  out  of  our  power  to  make  any  addition. 
His  poetical  attempts  are  on  the  whole  pretty  tolerable,  though 
not  saoh  as  wiQ  ever  render  his  name  anywise  popular,  or  the 
events  of  his  life  a  matter  of  cariosity  and  regard  to  the  literary 
anecdote-monger. 

The  brilliant  era — ^the  golden  age  of  Ren&ewshire  song, 
now  opens  upon  us  in  the  persons  of  Wilson  and  TannahilL 
Both  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  oar  stock  of  native  lyric 
poetry ;  and  while  oar  langaage  lasts,  and  music  hath  any 
charm,  their  names  wiQ  be  remembered  with  enthusiasm,  and 
transmitted  to  ages  more  remote  with  the  accumulated  applauses 
of  time. 

Alexander 'Wilson  was  bom  at  Paisley  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1766 ;  he  landed  in  America  on  the  14th  of  tlnly,  1794 ;  and 
died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1813,  while  on  the 
very  eve  of  completing  one  of  the  most  splendid  undertakings 
that  hath  ever  been  projected,  perhaps,  by  a  single,  solitary, 
friendless,  poor,  and  almost  destitute  individual.  The  severe 
fatigues,  both  mental  and  corporeal  which  he  underwent — ^the 
many  disappointments  which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer — ^the 
unceasing  labour  and  unwearied  attention  he  had  to  bestow  in 
forwarding  this  great  work,  were  all  instrumental  in  impairing 
and  sapping  his  constitution,  and  in  depressing,  though  they 
could  never  subdue,  his  energetic,  inflexible,  and  persevering 
mind.  Nothing  could  deter  him  from  going  on  to  place  the 
apex  on  that  pyramid,  whose  basis  had  been  so  deeply,  broadly, 
and  solidly  executed  by  himself ;  but  fate  arrested  his  adven* 
turous  hand,  and  blasted  the  lofty  thought — ^he,  like  the  Egyp' 
tian  Monarch  perished  upon,  and  was  sepulchred  in,  the  im- 
mense and  glorious  fabric  himself  had  reared. 

Of  this  celebrated  character,  almost  every  incident  connected 
with  his  history,  has  long  ere  now  been  laid  before  the  public 
with  scrupulous  minuteness.  To  the  last  volume  of  the  Omi- 
ihology  of  America  is  prefixed  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  bis 
friend  Mr  Ord ;  and  the  edition  of  his  poems  published  at 
Paisley,  in  1816  ;  is  likewise  prefaced  with  a  well  written, 
though  diffuse  life  of  the  author,  interspersed  with  critical 
strictures  on  some  of  the  pieces  there  inserted.  It  would  be 
uncandid  not  to  state  that  we  have  also  seen  some  interesting 
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4«laili  rMpooting  him  in  a  pericidioal  work,  to  wLitib  w  havo 
had  oooMion  to  refer  wbile  speaking  of  Kbeoeaer  Picken,  writ- 
t«i  ae  we  anderetand,  by  one  who  wm  on  the  clneeet  terms  of 
intunSfCy  with  him  before  his  fle|iArtnre  for  America,  and  which, 
•o  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  oootoiuuit  to 
tr«th. 

The  education  which  Wilson  received,  thoogh  not  profoand, 
was  far  from  being  totally  imperfect,  or  scanty.  Thf»ugh  not 
what  ii  termed  either  liberal  or  classical,  it  was,  neverthelras, 
mch  as  enabled  him  to  widen  its  foundations,  and  improve  its 
■aperstmctore  as  leisure  senred,  and  oocasicm  reqnirvd.  More- 
over, few  towns  in  Scotland  can  boast  of  its  infcritir  clissis 
being  such  a  reading  popaUti«>n  as  conld  his  native  plaoe;  and 
notwithstanding  they  generally  evaporate  their  line  thoogbts 
nod  literary  aoqnisitioos  at  the  comer  of  some  retireil  street,  or 
drown  them  in  the  rattling  of  shuttles  within  the  prDciacta 
of  each  particular  cni<iite  shop,  stilU  the  information  thus  cir- 
cslaled,  and  the  studious  and  literary  habits  thus  introduced,  are 
not  without  benefit  to  the  in<(uisitive  and  intelligent-minded 
youths  who  submit  to  listen,  and  suck  in  the  nurture  which 
•ver  and  anon  is  yielded,  while  the  elder  gossips  do  diseourse 
on  the  high  matters  of  church  and  state,  «if  science  and  btera- 
tare.  C>n  an  obeerrant  mind,  no  useful  hint«  however  obeeurily 
given,  and  no  thought,  if  g*nn\,  though  ever  so  rudely  and 
imperfectly  expressed,  are  alt4»Kethcr  It^t  With  such  a  one, 
tm  opportunity  of  impruvement,  be  it  trifling  or  otherwise,  is 
ls4  slip*  without  being  tame«l  to  some  account  either  now  or 
afterwards.  Wilson  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  this  stamp; 
bis  powers  of  observatiua  were  naturally  stnmg,  and  practice 
gave  them  acntcoess;  his  whole  intellect  was  vigortKM  and 
active,  and  occasicms  werv  ncvt  at  all  wanting  suflkient  tu  call 
forth  its  strength  and  to  assign  it  a  sphere  of  action,  which, 
though  enoHaeil,  was  yet  wiile  enough  to  afft»rd  soope  at  tii 
for  bvelicr  aalUea,  and  bolder  eonceptioos. 

rahspptly  for  our  bard  and  naturalist,  his  kvt  in  life 
momm  of  the  most  eomfortable  or  fortunate.  INivrrty  hattnte«l 
his  thrsahold,  and  his  own  ilesnltory,  rambling,  ami  unsettlMl 
habits  were  not  such  as  coukl  prevent  the  frequent  intnunon 
el  that  most  unwekume  of  all  guests.  He  was  reatless  and 
diseeaisuled,  thiftaag  from  om  parrnit  to  another,  whieh  waa 
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as  soon  abandoned  for  a  third,  and  that  again  in  its  turn  be- 
came as  tasteless  and  onprofitablo  as  any,  and  consequently  as 
soon  discarded.  At  one  time  we  find  him  a  weaver,  at  another 
time  a  pedlar,  a  third  time  qualifying  himself  to  be  a  school- 
master, and  then  again  resuming  the  shuttle.  Political  senti- 
ments  likewise  had  their  share  in  adding  to  his  unhappiness. 
Enthosiastio  ia  his  love  of  liberty  at  a  time  when  all  were 
somewhat  fanatic  on  the  same  subject,  the  fervour  of  the  poet's 
imagination  distorted  and  magnified  the  visible  shape  of 
national  events  beyond  their  true  and  just  proportions  ;  giving 
them  a  hue  they  did  not  possess,  and  conjuring  from  the  womb 
of  fatnrity  phantoms  of  utter  nonentity,  clothed,  however,  in 
the  most  uncouth  and  frightful  habiliments  with  which  fancy 
and  excited  feeling  can  invest  their  ideal  offspring.  These 
waking  visions  are  the  sources  of  many  bitternesses  and  much 
uneasiness  to  those  in  whom  they  are  engendered,  and  by  whom 
they  are  fostered  maugre  their  ultimate  pernicious  effects.  So 
were  they  no  doubt  to  Wilson.  But  we  cannot  think  it  was 
owing  entirely  to  them  that  he  first  formed  the  resolution  of 
quitting  his  country  for  ever  and  seeking  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  real  patriot,  if  he  imagines  the  freedom  of 
the  constitution  under  which  he  was  bom  and  which  he  has 
been  taught  from  his  infancy  to  idolize  is  at  stake,  will  not 
shrink  from  the  coming  storm,  but  abide  its  fury,  and  fall 
greatly  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  falling  state.  But  there  was  a 
deeper  wound  festering  in  his  heart  which  could  not  be  healed, 
and  which  residence  near  the  place  where  it  was  inflicted  only 
tended  to  inflame  worse.  When  a  juvenile  piece  of  satire,  dic- 
tated it  may  be  said,  from  no  malicious  motive,  was  extorted 
from  his  possession,  and  burned  at  the  public  market-place  of 
his  own  town,  enough  is  known  of  a  poet's  feelings  to  keep 
us  from  wondering  if  home  then  should  not  appear  comfort- 
less, a  country  cruel,  and  this  mark  of  degradation  and  open 
contumely  mortifying  and  insupportable,  harsh  and  severe  to 
the  last  degree. 

Previous  a  considerable  time  to  embarking  for  America,  he 
had  published  diverse  misceUaneoucf  poems,  of  unequal  merit  to 
be  sure,  but  all  inheriting  some  marks  of  a  mind  removed  from 
the  whimpering  and  whiffling  manufacturers  of  rhymes,  who  at 
that  time  flooded  the  printing  ofiices  in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
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i)ii  thrM  |K>cnis  aimI  ■ome  more,  which  he  afterwanlt  cumpuMvl 
c»n  the  other  sitle  of  the  Atlantic,  «lo  hU  claima  for  |»uetical  «lw- 
tinctioii  rest.  AikI  eecurvly  may  they  wo  rest,  stnc«  in  them  am 
found  not  only  those  beautiful  descriptive  pSMsges  which  snis 
times  garnish  the  |>ages  of  the  OmUhaltttjy^  but  likewise  tboM 
pieces  in  which  we  conceits  he  m<«tly  excels,  namely,  WaUf 
awi  Mrtj — Kppif  OHil  the  l>f%l—liith  and  Hin*jttm — Tke  Lnmrti 
dUpuUtt,  Ac,  all  written  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  Thsss 
must  ever  be  c«»n!ii(lere<l  the  conur-iit«uu's  of  his  merit  as  a 
Aftihr :  for  his  other  pitM^es  written  in  Fliigliah  without  any  atl- 
mixture  of  Sc«»tiBh  iilnmiatic  phnuH'S  ami  langua^  are  frri|UcnUy 
cmmbrous,  tawilr}*,  and  tautnlogical  in  their  style,  iHirying  as 
it  were  in  emptint- m  of  sound  or  Kli"trringn««s  of  verlnage  thm 
thought  t4>  be  exprtn»e«l.  It  in  true  that  he  publuhrd  crs  hia 
taste  was  sufliciriitly  niAturv*!  or  his  gi-nius  fully  anfoMtxl- hui 
cm>r  which  he  often  reKri-'tteil,  but  C4iuld  not  n*medy.  Y'tv  tha 
faults  which  the  shaqi-ey«Ml  critic  may  iliM^over  in  these  piwma 
of  juvenility,  ltniit«*«l  observation,  falm*  eniUdluhment,  <ir  <!•• 
praved  tastr  no  exruae  is  protTcrvnl,  Uvauiie  e\ery  m(;i'nnasw 
roller  will  be  rvaihly  ini'lintil  to  make  every  allowance  iha 
nature  of  the  casv  may  r«.*«|uire.  In  the  matter  of  song'Wntia^ 
his  ii»wnsman  Tannahill  luui  an  eviilcnt  suiM^riority,  Imt  in  iHLhsr 
res|»ects.  is  c4infiuH<dly  bin  iiifrrior.  Hail  he  written  notJhui( 
but  H'lif/y  fiHf/  M'j,  he  woubl  have  \tcrn  htiuourably  reOMB* 
bcred.  Withtiut  rxirption  it  i»  the  very  lirst  thmg  of  its  kiad 
ever  wnttrn,  di'ltni-at«-d  as  it  is  with  so  much  graphic  clTeci, 
a&4l  c«>l4iur«Ml  with  «■>  niurh  fi<lvlity.  N«iue  but  a  Si*«>tsmaa  caa 
imly  relish  it  or  fully  a{»|ireciaU*  the  talent  it  displays.  He  will 
place  it  in  eom|iany  with  At  l'*f»iia  (a  tAr  ;*/'iy,  t'kriMiM  Kirk 
am  tkf  OrrH^,  aiKl  Itums*  J*»itff  Hr*jj*iin^  and  he  may  then 
chalirnge  any  nation  <in  earth  t«)  cull  so  choice  a  garlaiMl  «il 
dainty  and  hnmomos  de viol's  from  its  native  |M»rtr>'.  Thr  tender 
paaaion  Wilson  seems  never  t«>  have  felt  in  any  of  its  plraaian 
or  «listraciing  tirgreea  of  intensity.  He  sing*  of  low  liecanss  it 
was  a  faahionabU  thing  with  <»ther  |M»ets  t«i  tli»  so,  an«l  he  song 
tlisrsl<irs  of  its  effects  with  ntldnesa,  indiffermrr,  ami  awkwaid- 
■saa.  Had  he  been  nunlly  in  l<»ve  he  would  have  hrrn  a  power- 
fal  and  overwbrlming  |»frt.  Ttiat  |ia«u«in  4*|iens  the  sIuicm 
of  tiM  wbuU  alTcvtioiis  of  the  hr«rt,  and,  as  it  is  fsvoarml  or 
iBtsracts«l  m  its  grtmth  ami  |««*grsas,  so  do  they  glnle  oo  la 
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a  tranquil  and  continaoas  stream  of  gentleneas  and  joy  or  roll 
down  in  the  fury  and  turbulence  of  the  storm — ^in  the  one 
case,  becoming  the  source  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  pleasing  ; 
in  the  other,  of  all  that  is  terrific  and  sublime. 

Some  have  regretted  our  poet's  departure  from  Scotland,  and 
judging  of  what  he  might  have  latterly  performed  here  by 
what  he  actually  accomplished  in  America,  lamented  that  he 
should  thus  be  one  of  his  country's  lost  stars  in  the  hemisphere 
of  letters.  That  he  would  ha^e  done  something  more  than 
what  he.did,  had  he  only  remained,  is,  to  be  sure,  likely  enough  ; 
but  that  he  would  have  performed  as  much,  or  gained  so  great 
a  reputation  as  he  did  elsewhere,  is  an  opinion  by  no  means  of 
equal  probability.  The  salvation  of  his  name,  its  glory  and 
▼ery  being,  was  his  voyage  to  the  new  world.  And,  though  the 
animosity  and  adverse  drcumst&nces  that  drove  him  hence 
every  friend  to  injured  and  unprotected  genius  will  join  in  exe- 
crating, at  same  time,  every  lover  of  science  and  natural  history 
will  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  happy  fruits  which  resulted 
from  otherwise  so  grieving  an  event.  At  home  his  adventurous 
and  ambitious  spirit  had  no  scope  to  give  vent  to,  or  means  left 
it  of  satisfying  its  boundless  longings.  It  sickened  in  the  little 
circle  that  narrowed  its  movements  and,  like  a  chilling  spell, 
froze  its  aspirations.  The  depth,  shade,  and  illimitable  extent 
of  the  American  forest,  with  its  fair  tenantry  of  winged  inmates, 
were  wanting  for  its  width  of  range,  and  the  unfoldment  of 
and  formation  of  its  peculiar  biases,  and  the  invigoration  of  its 
grasping  might.  While  he  remained  with  us,  he  knew  not 
what  he  was  or  wherefore  he  was  bom ;  when  he  first  set  his 
foot  in  America,  moneyless  and  unknown,  he  awakened  to  an 
adequate  sense  of  his  own  powers  and  resources  and  intellectual 
dignity.  He  had  one  of  those  souls  which  but  rise  to  the 
full  measure  of  the  stature  assigned  them  by  nature,  owing  to 
the  multiform  and  harassing  circumstances  that  gather  round 
in  an  endless  and  perplexed  maze,  as  if  to  confound  and  anni- 
hilate. His  was  a  soul  that  smiled  at  difficulties,  gloried  in  the 
midst  of  insuperable  obstacles,  and  triumphed  over  every  bar- 
rier that  opposed  its  march  or  thwarted  its  desires.  When  we 
look  to  his  brilliant,  though  short  career,  and  think  on  what  he 
suffered,  and  what  he  finally  overcame  to  compass  his  stupen- 
dous work,  he  could  neither  have  been  accused  of  egotism  nor 
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untruth,  Although  he  hiui  himavU  uticiwl  thU  rmphaltc  tayuif:. 
which  wo  now  do  for  him,  IVni,  ritli^  viri 

Tbo  cirings,  waywanlocM,  ami  miafortaiiet  which  awim  to 
bo  iho  natunU  birthright  ami  muI  inhoritancv  oi  mon  of  |{«iubb. 
though  in  tbem»elvcs  to  bo  rvprobatwl  aikI  oimmIoiiiimiI,  yet 
whvn  viowed  in  rvlation  t<i  thoao  by  whom  thry  were  cooi- 
mitttftl,  or  on  whom  thay  havo  fiUlon  in  the  full  meaanrv  of 
thtfir  uiaiufttbl  eviU,  do  ever  awaken  tho  beat  tynpatbioa  oi  %hm 
heart,  and  with  thum*,  a  corrvapoiMling  awl  entire  forgivcnt^a. 
Ix't  ut  have  ewr  ■«»  drtermiiii'tl  a  |)redia|Miaitt«in  in  oor  odtler 
nionimtii,  and  in  the  pride  of  our  moral  worth,  to  oriiauiv  Mii-h 
derelictions  from  the  (uitha  of  pn»pnety  ami  virtue,  it  u  many 
chanc-a  to  one  but  that  kindlier  an«l  Itvtter  feeling*,  ami  gentler 
mtieinbraiueii  will  iimh  in  u|>on  ua  unawarra,  and  ere  the  «»• 
gratiful  UUmr  u  half  iN'gun,  <|uite  unnerve  the  vtcmneea  of 
our  |Hir|iiHM-.  Tlim  in  |M<culiarly  the  cast*  with  iia  at  prcaeni 
wiiile  aU»ut  to  ii)N'ak  of  Uotwrt  TaunahilL  We  are  at  all 
tiniet  inclined  to  liM>k  with  a  fearful  ahuildering  on  the  man 
who  cl'HM-e  the  lliM>k  «»f  Life  on  himaelf,  and  with  his  own  haml 
e«pun;{eii  fn»ni  that  Umk  thf  pn>iniM't  it  givea  him  uf  eiemal 
happuifiM  ;  ui  a  phihuMiphic  vifw  of  the  matter,  we,  t«Mi,  can  timl 
riHHu  to  tit  apiM'  tho  «la«itar«llnu'fi*i  of  »oul  which  im|ieU  to  aelf* 
dmtim  ti44i  U*  avoid  rral  or  iniAgiiiary  evila,  ratlier  than  await 
th*  ir  oiictinuii^.  and  then  manfully  Urar  up  against  them  with 
fortituib-  and  abhluif;  coura^^e  lu  the  inttanev  before  na,  how- 
i%«*r,  th*'««*  iM-iitiiu>'iit«  i*f  ni«»ral  tir  reli,;iout  fei'ling  have  but 
■b'ndt-r  uitlui-nre  ,  fi^r  the  rt-o»lIfction  of  the  |Hiet'a  amiable 
ch.irai*ter,  tuiMM-eiice  of  life,  unawiunung  mannera,  ami  kimlnraa 
of  albttiiiiia,  lUN*  up  in  puch  impn  a^ivv  and  plvatling  guiae  br- 
{••re  ua,  that  the  iiiilignatuni  of  the  nioraliat,  or  the  ae verity  of 
the  i-ntic,  are  alike  atnitheil,  moibtiol,  an«l  rendered  oat  ol 
pla<  e. 

'I' hi*  main  iim  itU-nta  of  hit  life,  few  and  unvanHl  aa  they  were, 
ha%r  alr«-a«l>'  U-ni  di'tAiIe*!  in  ditTer\-nt  biographk.'aJ  akeich<« 
With  abun>laiit  niiiuit' in*** ;  t«i  rr|irat  them,  therefore,  wrfv 
uniin««*Ar^,  and  while  me  uitiitii*n  the  date  of  hu  Urth  «*n  the 
:ird  «if  June,  1774,  ainl  that  of  hia  tbath  on  lith  May,  IHIO,  we 
l^rhap*  *U»  all  that  la  rv|Ut«.te  in  the  way  of  rrgiatrnng  the 
«|H<haa  i»f  an  uneventful  aik<l  evenU-nun-d  eiutcni^.     lmlet«l. 
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with  a  retired  and  ahrinking  character,  as  he  certainly  was,  it 
would  be  inconalBtent  to  expect  any  manrelloos  or  moving  tale. 

His  heart  was  wedded  to  his  own  home,  town,  and  kindred. 
Beyond  that  narrow  sphere  of  humble  enjoyment  he  seldom 
ventured.  But  even  in  regard  to  Tannahill,  since  his  songs 
have  given  him  a  name  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  his  country,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  note  every  minute  feature  of 
his  mind,  and  to  record  every  outbreaking  of  his  genius.  No 
person  we  know  of  was  more  capable  of  doing  this  weU 
than  his  intimate  and  bosom  friend,  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  of  Pais- 
ley.  That  gentleman  frequently  revised  the  best  efifiisions  of 
the  poet  and  suggested  emendations.  Besides  this,  he  gave 
them  a  music,  to  say  the  least  of  which,  were  they  deprived  of 
it»  would  be  as  it  were  withdrawing  the  sunshine  from  a  land- 
scape that  was  glorified  in  it.  Possessed,  too,  of  many  facts  re- 
lative to  his  compositions,  and  the  companion  of  the  poet's  Satur- 
day afternoon  rambles,  Mr.  Smith  certainly  was  qualified  to 
furnish  the  world  with  more  interesting  notices  respecting  him 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  than  any  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared. But  if  the  poet  was  modest,  so  was  the  musician  and 
the  poet*s  friend.  Diffidence  is  often  the  characteristic  of  true 
genius,  and  never  was  there  a  better  illustration  of  this  position 
than  at  present.  Nor  the  one  nor  the  other  have  preferred  their 
claims  on  public  attention  with  even  that  becoming  firmness 
and  consciousness  of  desert  which  are  to  be  commended.  In 
an  arrogant  and  presumptive  age  like  the  present,  a  little  cliar- 
latanship,  (however  despicable  in  all  cases  where  circumstances 
do  not  imperiously  require  it,)  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  man 
who  has  assurance  enough  to  say,  *'I  am  possessed  of  genius,'' 
may  be  believed,  and  his  claim  thereto  acknowledged ;  but 
he  who  waits  till  his  neighbour  perceive  his  merits,  without 
bruiting  them  himself,  or  having  a  convenient  friend  to  take  that 
trouble  ofif  his  shoulders,  may  wait  a  while,  we  fear,  ere  they 
shall  be  known  and  recognised  as  such  by  the  popular  herd. 

We  have  seen  some  letters  of  the  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned, respecting  Tannahill 's  private  habits  and  literary  com- 
positions. Written  as  they  are  in  the  carelessness  and  con- 
fidence of  friendship,  and  without  any  of  the  formality  of 
authorship,  we  yet  imagine  some  extracts  from  them  will  be  of 
sufficient  novelty  to  yield  interest  and  afford  pleasure.     And 
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tboogh  it  wouM  hare  been  eMy  f or  u  to  huTe  umwpormtod 
and  interworen  Mr.  Smith's  obeorratioos  in  oar  ova  ikMelit 
it  gives  OS  more  satisfaction,  and  will  do  him  «m1  oar 
we  believe,  more  justice,  to  present  them  in  thatr  orifiaal 
Of  that  gentleman  we  must  beg  pafdon  for  thai  frtslj  Uyu^ 
hc44l  on  what  accident  has  placed  in  cor  power,  and  prmti^g 
withoQt  permission,  what  he  wrote  with  no  snch  ri&w. 

Out  extracts  we  give  as  they  oocnr  to  oar  hand. 

"My  first  introduction  to  Tannahill  was  in  < 
of  hearing  hb  s<fng,  Blythe  wom  ihr  time^  sang  while  it 
yet  in  manuscript.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  tha  beoat j  and 
natural  simplicity  of  the  language  that  I  foand  meana  shortly 
afterwards  of  U-ing  iiitnMlucisl  to  ita  author.  The  aoqaiintanoa 
thus  formed  between  us  gnulually  ripcnetl  into  a 
vt<*a<!y  friiii<l<*bii>,  th.it  wan  ni-vcr  int«vrrupted  in  a  single  ij 
till  hi»  lamcDtcd  tiwith.  •  •  •  « 

*'  It  was  only  fmm  his  CHmfMisitions  that  a  strangor  ooald  U 
any  mtimatc  of  his  talents  -his  api»earanoe  indicated  no  marka 
ot  gi  uius  -  -his  manner  was  rather  distant,  and  it  waa  bat  ia  oum- 
pany  with  a  («*w,  with  whom  ho  was  very  intimate,  that  hia 
ooiivvrsatuin  IxHramo  animated  ;  in  a  large  assembly  he  ap- 
peaml  to  great  dtMMl vantage,  was  (|uite  uneasy,  and  saldi<a 
spoke  rxorpt  U»  the  |»enMiu  nearest  him,  if  he  happenad  to  bo 
an  ac«|ttaintancv.  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'*  For  several  years  pn-vious  to  his  death,  wo  oomOKioly 
S|ieot  the  SatunUy  aftrniivnis  t«»gether  by  a  walk  to  the  ooantry; 
iMit,  if  the  batliires  of  th<*  weather  prevente«l  as  from  enjoying 
this  weekly  rrcrratii>n,  the  aftem«Min  was  paased  in  my  roon, 
rea<ling  an<l  reviewing  what  pieces  he  hail  (^imposed  throogli 
the  week,  or  if  I  had  any  new  music  I  played  or  sung  it  ovor 
Ui  him.  ••••••• 

**  He  was  partit-nlarly  averse  to  enter  tho  company  of  psopio 
alMive  ht«  <»wn  ststiim  of  life  ;  as  an  instance  of  this,  1  shall 
relate  <in«'  little  anri-ili»te. 

MiM  «if was   particularly  fuiMl  o| 

the  Sciitish  mrliwly,  L»»nl  iini'jtttmie's  /aromriU^  and  hMl 
m^iMiil  a  mish  t«»  see  it  united  t«>  ^^^l  poetry.  1  acoordinglj 
a|i|4ird  t^i  my  fnrud,  whu  pruilucecl  his  song,  (»Uiom$  trimSer^s 
m0^  atnt\  m  a  few  «lays.  As  stM>n  as  I  had  arranged  tho 
air,  mith  sympbociios  ami  accumjiamsacnt   for  the  pianolorlo. 
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I  waited  on  the  lady,  who  was  much  delighted  with  the  verses, 
and  begged  of  me  to  invite  the  author  to  take  a  walk  with  me 
to  the  boose  at  any  leisure  time.  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
almost  impoasible  to  prevail  on  Robert  to  allow  himself  to  be 
introduced  by  faxr  means,  so,  for  once,  I  made  use  of  the  only 
alternative  in  my  power  by  beguiling  him  thither  during  our 
first  Saturday's  ramble,  under  the  pretence  of  being  obliged  to 
call  with  some  music  I  had  with  me  for  the  ladies.  This,  how- 
ever, oould  not  be  effected,  till  I  had  promised  not  to  make 
bim  known,  in  case  any  of  the  family  came  to  the  door ;  but 

bow  great  was  his  astonishment  when  Miss  came 

forward  to  invite  him  into  the  house  by  name.  I  shall  never 
foiget  the  awkwardness  with  which  he  accompanied  us  to  the 
music  room.  He  sat  as  it  W^ere  quite  petrified,  till  the  magic 
of  the  music  and  the  great  affability  of  the  ladies  reconciled 

bim  to  his  situation.     In  a  short  time  Mr. came  in, 

introduced  to  his  visitor  in  due  form,  and  with  that  good- 
of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manner,  for  which  he  is  so 
deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him,  chatted  with  his  guest  till  near  dinner  time,  when  Robert 

again  became  terribly  uneasy,  as   Mr.  insisted  on 

our  staying  to  dine  with  the  family.  Many  a  rueful  look  was 
east  to  me,  and  many  an  excuse  was  made  to  get  away,  but, 
alas  I  there  was  no  escaping  with  a  good  grace,  and  finding 
that  I  was  little  inclined  to  understand  his  signals,  the  kind 
request  was  at  length  reluctantly  complied  with. 

*  *  *  After  a  cheerful  glass  or 

two,  the  restraint  he  was  under  gradually  wore  away,  and  he 
became  tolerably  communicative.  I  believe  that,  when  we  left 
the  mansion,  the  poet  entertained  very  different  sentiments 
from  those  with  which  he  had  entered  it.  He  had  formed  an 
opinion  that  nothing,  save  distant  pride  and  cold  formality,  was 
to  be  met  with  from  people  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  but  on 
experiencing  the  very  reverse  of  his  imaginings,  he  was  quite 

delighted,  and  when  Mr. 's  name  happened  to  be 

mentioned  in  his  hearing  afterwards,  it  generally  called  forth 
expressions  of  respect  and  admiration.  Gloomy  winter's 
now  awa  became  a  very  popular  song,  and  was  the  reigning 
favourite  in  Eldinburgh  for  a  considerable  time. 
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**  It  bM  bMO  noticed  by  a  rery  able  critic,  that  *  be  MkloM 
tried  tbe  pAtbetic,*  yet  ■ome  fine  tottobee  of  nAtare  atb  fomul 
in  bis  works.  I  am  sadly  mbtakon  if  tbe  following  lines  wttt 
not  excite  a  strong  sensation  of  pity  in  every  bosom  capable  ul 
feeling  tbeir  force. 

*  HiU  lierrhlrf  hi»  g»r«  mo.  m  tni«  loT«r*s  tAkim, 
Ikrar.  ilcmr  to  iu«'  wun  ih«  n\tl  Utr  btn  Miir  ! 
I  WfAr't  iM'AT  fiiv  hr>«rt.  Uit  thU  tHK>r  hwmrt  U  brttlint. 
li'ipo  dUid  wl'^  Jiuulc.  aim!  loft  It  to  brukk. 

C'nrl  rrni«»tn>«TM»«M».  4)1  ?  why  will  th«»<i  wrvck  in*, 
llr«Mi>ltni{  oVr  J<»yii  t)w«t  f»'r  cirrr  »re  flowti  ! 

(*nirl  nturtiilmutiw  tii  |itty  f«tra»ke  twff. 

y\oo  Ut  •utuc  Umuu  whvrv  grtof  U  uttkt»ow«  '  * 


'*  Tbe  mnsic  pahlisbeil  witb  tbis  song  was  originally  eompoeeti 
for  otber  w«»nls,  Imt  Tanuabill  took  a  fancy  to  tbe  air,  mmd 
imm««liaU*!y  wrote  DrM/tttirimj  Maty  for  it,  wbic^  being 
the  brtWr  song,  was  s<lopt««L  Tbe  opening  of  tbe  melody  is 
luo  hke  tbe  Hrst  paK  of  TK^  jU^trrrt  of  iK*  /urwsf  to  lay 
claim  to  groat  originality,  but  after  it  was  compoasd  I  never 
eoold  please  mys«lf  witb  any  alteration  I  attempled  to  maks^ 
so  it  remains  as  it  was  first  sketcbed. 


Terbape  tbe  moat  pnpolar  of  all  bis  songi  was  J*»mt^  tie  /unwr 
o'  IhimfJame.  Many  a  bonnie  lasa  wboee  name  cbanoed  to  be 
tbe  same  witb  tbat  in  tbe  eoog  bee  been  in  ber  time  tbe  snp- 
puaitiUoos  beniine  of  it,  and  got  tbe  blame  of  baring  **cmiti  CAe 
^•MMToVr  Aim, "  tboogb  witb  httle  rtasoa,  for  I  do  wmetnkj 
beUeTe  tbe  port  ba<l  no  particular  fair  one  in  bis  eye  at  tke 
time,  ami  tbat  Jeasio  was  quite  an  imaginary  psrsonaga. 

**  Tbe  tbird  stansa  of  tbis  song  was  not  written  till  sereral 
mootbs  afUrr  tbe  otbers  were  tioisbed,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
woultl  bare  been  more  to  tbe  aatbor's  crsdit  bad  sack  aa  ad> 
dtttiiQ  ner«r  lievn  dumU.  Tbe  language,  I  tkink,  falls  oonai- 
drrably  below  tbat  of  tbe  two  tiret  vvreee  Surely  tbe  JVomi 
ilM'an  tire  must  bav<*  \ni<m  Immtng  but  Unfmip,  wben  SQcb 
tmm  \  Ucv  »deascoulil  t>r  ctiully  written,  after  tbe  song  bad 
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ao  finely  wound  up  with  the  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  Mavis, 
*  Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening.' 

'*  When  I  had  composed  the  music,  Jessie  was  introduced  to 
the  world  with  this  dog  hanging  at  her  foot,  much  against  my 
inclination  and  advice ;  however,  I  feel  confident  that  every 
nnger  of  taste  will  discard  it  as  a  useless  appendage. 

"  The  music  to  Thau  bonnie  wood  of  Craigielee  was  composed 
by  'Blythe  Jamie  Barr  frae  St.  Barchan's  town.'  It  does 
its  author  great  credit.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  and  natural 
melody,  and  has  become  most  deservedly  a  great  favourite  all 
over  tiie  W^H  Kinlra  side,  I  think  this  little  ballad  possessed 
considerable  merit;  one  of  its  stanaas  strikes  me  as  being  par- 
ticularly beantifuL 

*  While  winter  blaws  in  sleety  showers, 
Frae  aff  the  norland  hills  sae  hie. 
He  lightly  skiffs  thy  bonny  bowers. 
As  laith  to  harm  a  flower  in  thee.' 


"The  little  Bacchanalian  Rant  you  are  so  anxious  to 
know  the  history  of  was  written  in  commemoration  of  a  very 
hi^py  evening  spent  by  the  poet,  with  four  of  his  musical 
FRISND8.  At  that  meeting  he  was  in  high  spirits,  and  his 
conversation  became  more  than  usually  animated ;  many  songs 
were  sung,  and  we  had  some  glee  singing,  but  neither  Jiddh 
nor  Jlute  made  its  appearance  in  company,  nor  were  any  of 
us  *nid,  nid,  nodding,' — we  were  *unco  happy,'  and  had 
just  such  a  '  drappie  in  our  e'e  '  as  enabled  us  to  bid  defiance 
to  care  for  the  time  being,  but  the  poet  thought  proper  to  em- 
hellish  his  song  with  the  old  chorus,  *  We're  a'  nodding,'  and 
rather  than  throw  aside  a  lucky  thought  he  chose  to  depict  his 
ain  hardship,  'as  blind  as  an  owl,'  but  I  assure  you  this  was 
not  the  case  ;  his  hardship  had  all  his  faculties  '  sitting  lightly 
on  him.'  As  the  merry  rhymes  in  question  were  never  in- 
tended for  the  public  eye  I  hope  you  will  not  give  a  copy  to 
any  person.* 

•  We  have  vcnture<l  to  «ilsagrcc  on  this  iH)int  with  Mr.  Smith,  inasmmh 
iks  llic  cirtirtc«Mi«  routiei  will  find  the  ><ong  uUuded  to  i>rintcd  :it  fvill  Iciif^tli  in 
llic  .\l»l»Clldlx.— A'/jfor 

K 
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"8uOKi  p<iwtwing  groat  poettoal  boMity  do  not  alwmym  W- 
oooo  Uronriiet  with  tho  public.  —  Ktm  biaw§  ike  wim4  o'rr 
lAe  bnus  qf  QUn\frr  it  perhaps  Tannahiira  bast  lyrioal  WN* 
aioii,  yet  it  doea  not  appear  to  be  much  known,  at  laaal  it  ia 
but  aaldom  aong.  It  waa  written  for  the  old  Soolaah  oialody, 
Bimmk  Dmrndtt,  bat  Boma  had  oocnpied  tka  aama  grovnd 
before  him.  Mr.  Uoea,  of  Aberdeen,  oooipoaed  a  very  pietty 
air  for  it»  yet,  to  uae  the  phraae  of  a  certain  favovite  ▼ocal 
performer,  it  did  not  Ait  The  Unguage  and  iaiagfiy  of  thia 
aong  a|ipear  to  me  beantiful  and  natural  There  ia  an  elegant 
iimplicity  in  the  couplet, 

*  Th*  wOd  fluwers  til  miuim«r  wvrt  «|«t«d  •*  m«  boiuil*. 
TtMt  umtU  mn4  awoot  fnM  ib«  grttn  Urk«a  tn».* 

And  the  dreary  appearance  of  the  aoeoery  in  winter  ia  airikiagly 
pourtrayed  in  the  eocond  itania, 

*  X«iw  lukrtltliMC  U  hcMUxl  but  Xhm  wIsmI  ^hMUtiir  ^Urmtj  . 
Aia4  UAclhiUK  U  awm  l>ut  Um  wkl«-«|vwidlu^  mmw  * 

A^^ain, 

*  Tha  ITM*  AT*  •'  Wr».  M)<1  Otto  l4nU  muto  utd  dowto. 

TUmy  ahAk*  Um  cauIiI  •Irift  trm»  their  wine*  ••  th»f  tm, 
Ai»*l  uiilr|i  (Kit  tlkt  Ir  lOaliiU.  Mrtnlntf  «m  Uf  my  JoluukI*. 
TU  winUt  mi'  Uirtu.  mkI  *tl«  wtitt«r  wt'  »«.* 

The  binla  ahaking  *  the  eaakl  drift  frae  their  winga  *  ia  an  idan 
nut  anworthy  of  Duma. 

**  One  (4  Tannahill'e  moat  favonrite  waika  waa  by  the  r«ina 
of  Ktanley  CaaUe,  or  »Tvr  the  Hraea  of  OUniller.  There  ha 
eimiil  recline  *m  the  lirown  heather,  or  ait  on  the  aide  of  a 
brackeofrmged  rock,  liaten  to  the  bom  mnrmnrinf  thmvgh  the 
glen,  an<l  view  the  wtld  and  varied  tcene  ariMUid  him  with  a 
•  INiet'a  eye,' 


Tl*.«a  ■i^**'*  ariMtitd  lh«<r     lil«  ubk*|i|f]r  f»i». 
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'He  was  poMOWod  of  a  oorrect  ear,  and  had  acquired  as 
much  knowledge  of  moBic  aa  enabled  him  to  learn  any  simple 
melody  if  written  in  an  easy  key  for  the  German  Flute ;  an 
old  one,  cracked  in  half  a  dozen  places,  and  boond  up  with 
waxed  eord,  he  always  kept  beside  his  loom,  and  latterly  he 
ooald  commit  any  air  to  paper  which  he  had  canght  by  ear — 
an  earthen  ink  bottle  usually  hung  on  his  loom  post,  and  I 
believe  that  the  greater  nomber  of  his  songs  were  composed 
fHiilst  he  was  steadily  occapied  at  his  business.     Unforttm- 
atdy  his  celebrity  as  a  song  writer  led  many  an  idle  person 
throng  vanity  or  cariosity  to  see  him,  which  was  too  frequently 
effected  by  annding  for  him  to  an  inn;  and  he  has  often  lamented 
bitterly  to  me  in   private   his   want   of   fortitude    to   with- 
stand thoae  intrusions  :  such  deviations  from  prudence  always 
pvodnoed  the  moat  agonizing  reflections,  and  I  fear  formed  one  of 
the  cansea  which  iux)elerated  his  unhappy  fate  ;  that  this  was 
the  case  is  obvious  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this 
time  to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  in  which  he  says,  *That  scrib- 
bling  of   fhjrmes   hath   positively   half   ruined   me.      It  has 
led  me  into  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance,   of   course  into 
an  invofamtaiy  habit  of  being  oftener  in  a  public  house  than 
can  be  good  for  any  body — although  I  go  there  as  seldom 
aa  possible,  yet  how  often   have  I  sat   till  within  my  last 
shilling,    and   unlike   some    of    our   friends    who    are    better 
circumstanced,  had   to   return  to  my  loom  sick  and  feverish. 
This  often  makes   me   appear   sullen  in  company,  for  if  1  in- 
dulge to  the  extent  we  have  both  seen  in  others,  I  am  in 

lor  two  or  three  days  afterwards.' — Other  circumstances  com- 
bined to  depress  his  mind.  Several  of  his  printed  poems  had 
been  censured  pretty  severely ;  he  had  published  too  prematurely. 
Of  this  he  was  pretty  sensible,  and  to  retrieve  his  character  as  a 
poet  had  prepared  for  the  press  a  new  edition  much  corrected, 
in  which  all  his  songs  were  carefully  retouched,  and  many  of 
his  former  pieces  expunged,  so  that  not  a  line  was  suffered  to 
remain  tfiat  oould  reasonably  give  offence.  How  to  get  it 
published  was  now  the  only  remaining  difficulty,  for  the  native 
independence  of  his  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing again  by  subscription.  About  this  time  I  had  been  com- 
missioned  by  a  respectable  bookseller  in  Greenock  to  treat  with 
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him  (or  tho  t'<)pyn>;ht,  ami  I  believe  he  acnt  hii  inaiiii*cn|iU.  ivr 
at  leMt  a  co]iy  of  the  printed  Tolnme,  with  hi*  oorrvctKiBA.  U* 

Mr,  for  iniiH.'ction,  Imt  fnim  tanlinew  «if  rr|ily  ta  that 

qaartor  ho  sent  tho  comploivtl  iuaiiuacri|it  to  KilialiarKh,  o(Trr» 
iiig  tho  cdpyri^ht  for  a  very  unall  miiD  tu  Mr.  (.'<«iatable.  I'n- 
happily  that  gentleman  was  in  lii»ntl«»n  at  th«  tame,  aod  wh«a 
written  to  on  tho  ■ul)j«'ct  aiuwere«l  that  he  had  more  new  works 
on  haml  than  ho  could  undertake  that  leaaon  ;  aocotdingly  tb* 
nianuBcript  was  retnniML 

*'  Thie  disappointment  preyed  hravdy  on  his  iiHrita,  and  I 
c»lMM*nreil  a  change  of  diii|MMiition  gnulually  wear  on  him  fmtn 
that  time  ;  a  pn»nencu  to  imagine  hit  best  frie&iU  wrrr  di«|ii«nl 
to  UM*  him  ill,  aii<l  a  certain  jealous  fear  uf  hit  claims  t«»  gemns 
l»eing  inipugneil.  Tht*M*  imaginary  gnrvancos  were  fm|Qratiy 
conHtUil  to  me,  and  I  found  it  im|iussihle  to  c«4ividc«  him  of 
his  omir. 

**Two  days  liefore  his  death  he  showtil  me  several  portacal 
piccfM  i>(  a  uitNit  iitrange  texture,  and  in  the  aftrrnonn  of  th# 
KUiie  day  hr  i-ailcd  mi  m«'  again,  n'viuriiting  me  t«i  ret  am  hia 
a  Ming  that  luul  Utn  left  for  my  |»t-ni«al.  I  hail  laid  it  |MMt  m  a 
niii«ic  l»iMik  ami  wan  unable  t«i  tintl  it  at  the  time.  It  was  his 
l.k<*t  |»r<Nliirtion  anil  be  ■«*«'nii*4l  to  Ik*  mui'h  disa|i|Hnntrt|  when. 
aftrr  a  b>iig  search,  1  coubl  nnX  pr«H.*ure  it  for  lum.  *  This  was 
till'  laiit  tmie  I  naw  hiiu.  The  aniirty  he  shswed  to  get  tmck 
tbi>  nianu<M-n|it  api^'arn  to  have  pnM'«<«<«|f<l  frum  a  ilrtrrmiaatma 
t<i  di  iitriy  t  vi  ry  mrnp  i»f  bm  |Hi«'try  that  he  cvmld  |M«ul4y  €*4' 
li*ft.  Nothing  ctHihl  In*  fi>und  after  his  death  Imt  what  pirara 
be  hatl  sent  t4i  ill tTe rent  com-fliMindenta,  which  were  odlectnl^ 
anil  the  ililb  rent  variation!  sulmntUtl  t«i  the  e«lilitr  uf  hui  wtwks 
ptilt|i«he«l  by  Mr.  ('nchtmi. 

*'  Tli«'se  few  |iarticulars  are  all  I  can  rrc«i|]ert  itf  the  man  I  si* 
bi«{hly  cAt^fnieil,  and  I  fear  you  will  thmk  them  a  gr««t  d<ml 
more  than  are  worth  relaCing." 

We  also  subjoin  the  fnlloming  pi«t0cri|>t  t^*  ntM  of  Mr  S  s 
b  ttrr« 

**  \t*»  may  <  t|M*,  t  the  Imnk  I  promise«l  you  a  sight  of  in  a  few 
day*      It  cinitaina  the  lir«t  wnv  of  the  major  fiart  of  his  Sifig« 
Thi«e   of    whu'li  the  i»ther  ver«i  •  sri<    but    Wrrr  chit  lly   imita 

*  Tttbi  |4r<v  u  I  tlliil  N  «>  «>.r.  f-  '.•  .*«  f^-.  Ui  I  at:.  U  r  i.t.  ]  tu 
Um  A|i«ii-Ui  -Ittc  LmI  I«w  •taiiiw  «rv  I  f  Um  llr«(  Him  ^kk*!      M  *l  ■ 
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tioiia  of  old  Sootiah  songs,  written  after  a  pemsal  of  Johnson's 
Mumoal  Museum,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would  have 
added  bat  little  to  the  .author's  fame  although  he  had  preserved 
tbem.*  He  had  collected  their  respective  melodies,  and  I 
had  promised  to  arrange  them  with  an  easy  accompaniment 
for  the  inanoforte.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Blaikie,  of  this  town, 
had  made  an  offer  to  engrave  the  whole  for  publication,  but 
the  idea  of  publishing  in  this  form  was  soon  abandoned  as 
being  too  expensive." 

After  these  copious  extracts  we  have  little  to  say.  It  is  our 
opinioo,  however,  that  the  genius  of  Tannahill  could  not,  as 
one  of  his  biographers  would  insinuate,  be  equally  suited  to 
other  q>ecies  of  poetical  composition  besides  those  which  his 
inclination  at  first  led  him  to  prefer,  and  habit  at  length  had 
reodered  easy.  His  strength  lay  in  song-writing,  and  to  it 
be^  for  the  most  part»  judiciously  confined  himself.  He  once 
attempted  dramatic  composition,  but  without  success.  The 
piece  to  which  we  refer  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  poems,  but  omitted  wisely  in  every  subsequent  one.  In 
ballad-writing  he  also  failed.  His  Connel  and  Flora  is  read 
without  emotion,  and  never  thought  of  again  after  perusaL 
This  piece  has  none  of  that  noble  simplicity  of  diction  and 
disregard  of  meretricious  ornament  which  distinguish  the 
ballad  from  every  other  kind  of  poetry,  and  give  it  all  its 
peculiar  charm.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  stanzas, 
Connel  and  Flora  glisters  in  all  the  shewy  and  unmeaning  gar- 
niture of  wordiness  and  fullness  of  sounding  epithet  that 
disgusted  us  so  much  in  the  ballad-mongery  lately  in  vogue,  but 
now  happily  rooted  out  and  despised,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
again  cultivated  or  esteemed. 

The  HauiUet  Wxid  is  a  bonnie  little  poem,  considered  as  such, 
but  far  from  being  anything  like  an  imitation  of  John  Bar- 
bour. After  Chatterton,  there  have  sprouted  up  many  imi- 
tators of  the  language — not  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  poets. 
That  "marvellous  boy,"  with  all  the  holes  the  antiquarian 
may  pick  in  his  doublet,  is  still  the  matchless  prince  of  Uterary 
impostors,  and  the  closest  imitator,  if  not  in  sentiment  and 
style,  at  least  in  language,  of  the  models  of  slumbering  ages. 
Tannahill  had  neither  leisure,  education,  nor  means,  to  qualify 

*  The  fragments  here  spoken  of  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix— ^t^ttor. 
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himself  for  the  perusal  of  Barbonr  and  other  yenerable  mahers, 
mnch  less  to  imitate  their  productions.  Yet,  though  he  has 
been  unsuccessful,  we  cannot  help  loving  Jiim  for  thus  shewing 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  name,  if  not  with  the  language 
of  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  epic  poets.  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  with  him  and  many  other  of  our  bards  had 
they  been  acquainted  with  the  real  orthography  of  their  mother 
tongue,  it  is  needless  to  mention.  Nothing  is  a  more  palpable 
error  than  moulding  the  Scotish  language  into  English  forms 
of  spelling,  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  since  thereby  its 
true  pronunciation  Lb  inevitably  lost.  This  corrupt  mode  of 
writing  our  language  hath,  however,  got  such  a  hold  and  foot- 
ing in  the  literature  of  the  day  that  to  make  any  innovation 
now  were  to  bring  down  the  ridicule  and  neglect  of  the  frivolous 
and  ignorant  multitude  on  the  head  of  him  whose  hardihood 
led  him  to  enterprize  it.  But  it  lb  needless  to  grumble  at 
things  for  which  there  is  no  remeid.  Scotland  may  part  with 
hbr  language,  perhaps  as  tamely  as  she  yielded  up  her  parlia- 
ment and  surrendered  others  of  her  dearest  rights.  We  must 
have  done,  however,  with  this  dangerous  topic,  and  remember 
the  advice  of  the  poet : 

Periculoeae  plenum  opus  aleao 
Tractas,  et  InoediB  por  Ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

The  sensibility  of  Tannahill  appears  to  have  been  greater  than 
his  genius  and  his  heart  more  susceptible  of  tender  than  deep 
feeling.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  his  poetical  character  to 
have  been  over-rated,  and  that  sympathy  for  his  fate  has  so 
associated  itself  in  our  minds  with  his  many  excellences  that 
while  we  endeavour  to  estimate  his  merits  as  a  poet  our  feel- 
ings have  more  to  say  in  the  matter  than  our  judgment.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  name  will  long  be  remembered  with  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  emotion,  and  it  will  be  a  long  day  ere  another 
like  him  shall  in  these  western  parts  sweep  the  Scotish  lyre  with 
so  delicate  and  so  artless  a  touch.  Assuredly  the  proudest  tri- 
bute ever  paid  to  his  genius  was  the  visit  which  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  paid  to  him  not  long  before  his  death.  There  was 
something  romantic  in  this  pilgrimage  of  the  Mountain  Bard, 
to  feel  and  to  see,  to  converse  and  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  one 
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whole  hearty  like  his  own,  was  gifted  with  the  magio  yoice  of 
song.  They  spent  only  one  night  in  each  others  company.* 
Tmnahill,  Mr.  Hogg  ^informed  us,  convoyed  him  half  way  to 
Glasgow  on  the  following  morning,  where  they  parted.  It 
was  a  melancholy  adien  Tannahill  gave  him.  He  grasped  his 
hand,  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes  the  while,  and  said,  "  Fare- 
well, we  shall  never  meet  again — farewell,  I  shall  never  see 
yoQ  more."  These  prophetic  wordH  were,  alasl  too  soon 
verified  hy  the  event  of  his  death,  which  happened  bat  a  short 
time  after  this  deeply  affecting  and  tender  parting. 

Paialey  has  now  given  birth  to  two  men  of  distingoished 
eminenois  and  both  poets.  They  were  her  own  children, 
and  she  acted  the  step-dame  to  them  both.  One  lived  to 
shame  her  ingratitade  by  raising  a  splendid  trophy  of  his 
genios  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  other  withered  in  the  shade  and 
horrors  of  her  neglect  Yes,  we  scrapie  not  to  avow  it  that 
one  main  caose  of  Tannahill*s  premature  fate  was  the  chilling 
aspect  of  his  own  town.  He  had  vanity  like  every  man  of 
geniiis — a  thirst  for  hone,  as  every  noble  spirit  oaght  to  have; 
bat  the  first  was  mortified,  and  the  last  was  disappointed  and 
nngratified.  Tme,  he  heard  his  songs  chaanted  with  delight, 
and  his  praises  whispered  in  distant  parts,  bat  then  not  even 


*  Our  ftaunch  and  excellent  friend,  Mr  A.  B ,  whose  amiable  eccen- 
tricities and  talents  have  endeared  him  to  every  circle,  was  the  means,  we  be- 
lieve, of  introducing  the  two  poets  to  each  other.  The  lover  of  reliques  will 
in  the  workshop  of  Mr.  B.  find  many  things  worthy  of  his  attention.  Our 
page  will  not  contain  a  fiUl  inventory  of  them,  but  we  shall  mention  a  few 
for  tho  edification  of  the  curious.  Imprimis,  The  complete  head  of  the  stone 
effigy  which  covered  the  remains  of  that  subtle  Magician,  famous  Wizard, 
and  learned  Clerk,  Michael  Scott — brought  from  Melrose  Abbey. — Item.  A 
tJank  of  one  of  the  Spanish  Armada. — Item.  Sundry  beautiful  chippings  of 
Queen  Mary's  Yew.—Jtem.  A  rafter  of  AUcway's  auld  hauntit  Kirk. — Item. 
A  walking  staff  of  the  Broom  of  the  Coteden  Knovt*,  convertible  likewise 
into  a  sweet  pastoral  whistle,  when  it  listcth  one  to  pipe  melodiously  in 
ioumoving  tnrough  the  classic  dales  of  the  southern  shires  as  a  pilgrim 
lowardiB  the  noble  ruins  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh.— Do.  of  the  Bush  abune 
Traquair. — Do.  of  the  Trusting  tree  on  the  Borders,  &c.  Ac.  Besides  a 
•tajpendous  harpsioord,  an  antique  vix^ginal,  with  fiddles,  flutes,  and  violon- 
oeluM,  great  and  small,  innumerable,  and  a  host  of  quaighs  made  of  the 
Torwood  and  Ellerslie  Oak,  with  as  many  crosslets  and  snuff  boxes  of 
the  Tew  Tree  above  noticcKl.  The  Connoisseur  of  Painting  will  also  be 
deUghted  with  some  fine  spirited  sketches  in  black  chalk  uiat  adorn  the 
walu.  some  of  which  we  understand  are  designed  and  executed  by  a  very 
promising  young  artist  of  this  town  whoso  tmly  original  conceptions  have 
often  excited  our  admiration.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  "  the 
iwa  Dogs"  from  Bums.  The  attitude  of  "the  Gentleman  and  Scholar"  is 
aptly  c^ieen  and  admirably  delineated. 
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hintod  At,  ID  thu  {iIaco  of  his  birth.  Whorv  wm  ibc  cauhIc- 
iiAuco  thm  higher  rmnka  ■houlil  bAv«  c« inferred  uo  him?  -Whvr* 
the  Mipport  the  wealthy  oimlil  have  n^xvn  him  to  pmeecnte  hia 
•tudiva  antl  impnire  in  hin  darling  avi>cati«m  ?  Merit  ta  the 
luwvr  patha  uf  life  waa  akin  to  a  minu^lv  in  the  eyea  of  the 
richer  claaa  of  hia  native  ciimmnnity,  and  miraclea  hnviaic  dic«l 
with  the  a]KMtlua  they  were  nut  now  to  be  beUeveiL 

\Vc  have  done  with  our  ikctch.  SfnaiMe  at  we  are  that 
thia  vMay  it  wry  defective  in  many  rvap«.*ot«  that  it  la  <»ftrn 
abridgf*!  wht-ro  it  ahould  have  been  full  ami  |MUticular,  and 
dilfuae  where  it  ahould  ha%'e  liven  conciae  ami  general,  mpvi-r- 
thvleaa,  dopite  theae  faultn,  it  will  ser^'e  ita  end  of  bring  A  kiml 
of  ni<le  chart,  by  which  ■uuie  able  hand  may  direct  hta  oi*ttr«« 
while  pniMccuting  untler  happier  au«|»icea  the  aame  Bubj«cta  itf 
which  we  have  trcate<l.  The  miitakoa  or  umiaaiooa  which  th* 
attentive  rva<ler  may  diactiver,  aa  they  were  eithrr  invulantAry 
on  our  ]iaK  or  origiuattMl  frrnn  lack  of  U'ttrr  iiifonuation,  it  u 
htiiMxl  will  lie  forgiven  iir  at  Icaat  charitably  oonatmc^L  What 
haa  Ui-n  writt4.*ii  waa  fn>ui  the  worthy  motive  of  giving  t«>  our 
country  mm  a  beail  rull  of  namea  U'loiiging  to  thia  «liatrwt  thU 
deaer%'e  not  ti»  {teriiih  without  aomu  tnbute  being  |»aid  to  thi  ir 
memory*,  howexrr  iiia<UM)uate  nuoli  may  Iw  to  their  duerrta,  «ir  in- 
■utliciviit  t4i  iK-curr  thmi  fntni  the  obliviouaneaa  which  tune  thnma 
over  the  must  lUuitnouii  deail. 


I  «««  U.«t  tutk.«rl«  4t(. ui«'  titi  luf, 

**l*titii  |«  ii'-ht  II. fclr  fjiMlt« 
liiui-i  lit-iTtU  i«iiitiirNit  III! 


APPENDIX. 

No.  1. 

C^e  ^rste  of  ^tf^iv  ^ormal^n 

flntf  tie  mtttf  VHoulff 
at  tie  tDarlHd^ 
entr. 

Lytbe  and  listen  f eeris  al. 

In  qohat  manere  ihirlit  in  thralle, 

Wes  ane  swote  May  fair, 
Be  ane  reid  Woolff,  ane  ngsnm  fende, 
liggand  nie  the  warldis  end  ; 
Qohyll  ane  knicht  breem  did  wend 

Thilk  wonlffia  hert  till  tere. 

Then  this  burde  bricht  to  bring 
Fra  the  Woulffis  halde  iudigne, 

Did  himsel  boone ; 
His  aventurisy  grit  to  tell, 
Dois  mi  weake  witt  precelJ, 
Qnhairfoir  me  rede  you  well. 

His  laude  to  roune. 


Gnde  Gormalyn  bene  pricken  oniie, 
Ane  sqayer  be  him  ronne, 

Stalwarth  and  fre. 
Ouir  forthis,  holtis,  and  how, 
Qahyll  thay  prochen  till  a  lowc, 
Breunand  bauUl  on  ane  kiiowe, 

Meruailouft  till  see. 
F 
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**  Quhar  womiM  tbow  knicht. 
Id  aimoar  dare  dkhi  ?  ** 

H|)«k  furtb  lAo  nuui, 
"  I  gang,  quod  GomuUyii, 
8iim  ftnuange  aventiir  in. 
Sua  beiidd  om  bap  «m1  igru. 

Do  qnhat  I  oml 

Qahut  caoe  baa  bappii  Um. 
Sith  no  dolore  1  Me 

Thorow  this  Und  gnde  ? 
QiihAt  bone  tbie  fyrie  tUre, 
TrubUml  ibo  mukio  aire, 
And  lOA  mcicbo  of  diapAtre, 

Witb  teim  afllodo  ? 

**  WeUwajr !  mt  bertie  broken 
Wi  mocbo  w»e  ywniken," 

Qaod  tbo  rillctne ; 
**  Hjno  ane  rvid  wonlfie  stuwn, 
Tbe  ewoU  May  growan 
Ale  lyk  an«  roia  Movan, 

And  bir  awa  Une. 

Tbia  wool  IT  ben  grit  in  bane, 
Wi  Ung  tooilit  mane, 

llideooa  to  aee ; 
Eyne  lyk  beadia  ol  fyr, 
Witb  an«  rrid  adoontb  lyrv. 
I'aweia  acbarprait 

Abune  al  gre. 

iHrelland  at  tbe  warldia  eml. 
Nocbt  pitie  him  ken«l. 

Hfit  doia  devnre 
Fbtkkia,  Scbeiipenlta,  Wcnmi, 
Maydia,  baarma,  eikl  mrn. 
Tben  abnkia  to  bia  d«n 

In  BMicbe  glure. 
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M^lif^'B"'*  on  him  lioht, 
He  swoppit  ane  May  bricht, 

Sib  to  the  king 
Of  this  royame  braid  ; 
And  doomit  to  the  deid, 
Scho  18  perdie  Dede^ 

Saa  sorrowis  spryng. 

Sith  qahen  the  king  hens 
Fra  mi  f oirfleyit  f eeria 

Of  thiscace  ; 
Certea,  baith  me  and  myne 
Schal  dree  moche  pyne, 
Qnhilk  makia  me  dwyne 

And  Bike,  alace." 

Up  ateitit  Gormalyn, 
Lyk  ane  anche  of  wynd, 

Fera  and  f  ellone, 
'*  Be  him  that  bled  on  tre, 
This  samen  May  achall  I  fre, 
And  the  grim  woolfif  achall  die 

Bemieyron." 

Oat  syne  he  drawia  his  snerd  ; 
And  settis  its  poynct  till  the  erd, 

Wittand  to  ken 
Qohat  airt  it  mote  fall, 
Qohilk  fallow  he  achall, 
Quhyll  he  mote  saif  mell 

Wi  the  woulffis  den. 

Waffland  till  the  west, 
Jookand  till  the  east, 

Was  sumdele  the  suerd, 
Soathlandis  it  whiles  did  beck, 
Quhyll  in  fine  north  its  neck 
Bendand  bot  ane  cheque 

Daddit  on  erd. 
•  *  •  * 

(Multa  deerant) 
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Furih  prickii  he  throoh  Um  wml, 
Lyk  aoo  bUok  clod. 

In  tide  tempMtiYe, 
CalUnd  loud  and  hi«. 
On  the  woulir  n«  to  flee, 
Quhan  fleand  aluuiie. 

He  WAS  beli%-e. 

AUoe  !  in  the  wouUfit  month. 
Borne  was  the  mayd  in  trouth, 

Shrikjuid  delore, 
Hir  waist  jimp  and  una, 
Cnuhit  wae  atwixt  hia  jaw, 
And  hir  heid  hong  law, 

Sad  thooh  deoore. 

Hir,armia  laft  and  lyte. 
And  habe  ivorie  qohjrt 

Sweepit  the  gmnd. 
Quhjrll  hir  gonn  in  the  wyud, 
TraiUnd  wea  hehind, 
AUoe  I  ticht  of  aie  kynd, 

Niver  was  fund. 

Wae  wee  Hchir  («ormalxn, 
Myne  neir  he  ne  win, 

Alhe  he  straive  ; 
Efteone  his  hone  ooapit 
Onir  ane  roohe  kaoapit. 
To  efd  (ioraaljm  lottpit. 

Deliver  and  hraive. 

On  feet  he  twyth  ran 
Mania  aae  ayl  ol  bad, 

Nicht  and  day. 
Thorow  dajr  he  ay  mm 
Hir  aklendir  waial  in  woalAa  jaw, 
Aad  thorow  nicht  a  BMae  law, 

For  BMreiealwmk. 
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"  O  for  ftne  ^gillis  wing  I 
O  for  ane  vyperis  sting  V 

Quod  Gormalyn. 
"  O  for  ane  lyonnia  pawe, 
That  this  wonlf  mote  I  drawe, 
lith  and  limb  aarinder  ama. 

And  slay  in  fine. 

Bii  hert  ben  aair  yamote. 
Be  thia  mayia  wordia  swote, 

Tendir  and  aad. 
That  it  bene  molten  dene, 
Fnifilland  mi  toa  eyne, 
With  manie  saut  tene. 

Of  dolor  and  drad. 

O  wonlff  let  the  Ladie  fre. 
And  ye  achall  haif  kye  thre^ 

Sonde  and  aweit. 
Ilk  yere  aa  manie  moe, 
Soheip  wi  yong  to  throw 
Schall  nntil  ye  eith  goe, 

Trewlie  I  weet. 

Bot  hard  wee  the  Woolfia  hert, 
L^'k  heid  of  ane  steel  dert, 

Lyte  reckit  hee 
Of  Schir  Gormalyn  gnde, 
Rampagand  fell  and  wnd. 
And  Bcuddand  lyk  simmer  dud, 

In  wdkin  blee. 

Sdiakand  his  salvage  pow, 
Wi  bludie  eyne  on  low, 

And  ane  lang  gowl, 
Up  muntanis  he  speeUsi 
Doun  braes  he  reelis, 
Wingis  weren  at  his  heelis, 

Deth  in  his  gowl. 


Evir  the  majrd  ho  tehake, 
Wi  aiM  fttidfoo  leak« 

Qinuuid  and  yamiuML 
And  qohyl  ha  doit  hir  diMb, 
Hit  tetih  stikU  in  kir  lUMk, 
M>k>nd  f^TM*  dffip  gitfth. 

With  feUomi  <*Kmw|i^iwI 


it  WM  to  k«ir 
Anungii  killii  and  hanekia  drtir. 

The  maydii  nuuia. 
It  nemit  waiMtrdlie  aoiiiid, 
Suchand  in  aira  aruund, 
Calcnled  to  aatonnd, 

Wi  frickt  and  pain, 

Ckewand  kia  lippia  wi  yre, 
Gormaljm  fen  aa  tyr, 

HkonUnd  peraewiti 
Bot  tka  Woalir  nnfoiHaini, 
Bora  aff  tka  bonnia  kaim. 
Fleet  lyk  ane  ackot  atem. 

Far  (rae  kia  bnait 

Doan  on  tke  garai  grena, 
Fawia  atont  Sckir  Uonnalyn, 

In  diapamnnca  ; 
Forfanckten  foirgana. 
He  liat  kirn  mak  mane, 
Tkat  tka  May  awa  waa  tane. 

In  konr  wanckanoe. 

Alace !  nontkir  Triatram, 
Nur  baald  Hckir  (iawan, 

Lannoelolda  Lak, 
Nor  anie  perle  iif  kardunant, 
IK  <*kiiralnc  cnld  tckent, 
Tkia  wrmltr  (|Qka  nwre  tke  bant, 

Sckopctk  ku  trak. 
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"  Rise  up  stalwarth  Bchir/' 
Spak  Bune  his  gade  Sqaier, 

Ab  him  lay, 
*'  Rise  up  run  and  rive, 
Lang  as  ye  bene  on  live, 
Thia  wonlf ,  and  reprive, 

The  dnloe  May. 

Here  is  ane  Strang  drinck, 
Famose  for  hard  swynck, 

Bicht  blyth  of  ohere, 
Gif  it  be  al  dronck, 
Thoa  schall  be  nevir  sonck. 
In  disperannoe  donck. 

For  ane  hail  yere. 

Airt  qohairswaeir  thow  list^ 
Nalheles  will  it  assist 

Thee  to  ran 
Owir  everilk  holt  hoar, 
Fers  as  the  wad  boar, 
Lastand  annone  to  gore ; 

Or  lyk  the  sun, 

Rydand  in  blew  skyis, 

Throw  duddifl  of  purpour  griss. 

Swift  for  to  see," — 

♦  •  ♦ 

(Csetera  desunt. ) 

Very  little  more  of  the  manuscript  from  which  the  above  is 
transcribed  can  be  at  all  legible.  Several  stanzas  seem  to  re- 
late to  the  ingredients  which  composed  the  sovereign  beverage 
administered  to  Schir  Gormalyn  by  his  Squyer,  who,  we  are 
elsewhere  informed,  is  "  cannand  and  lerit  in  al  erbis  of  erd.*' 
From  ought  that  can  be  perceived,  this  cordial  was  of  a  much 
more  invigorating  and  wholesome  description  than  that  which 
the  lank-jawed  knight  of  La  Mancha  swallowed  after  the  rib 
roasting  he  received  from  the  Yanguesian  carriers  ;  for  the 
parsait  after  this  wolf  is  continued  with  fresh  ardour,  and  as 
might  be  expected  becomes  of  no  ordinary  length,  being  inter- 
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nipt««l  by  Tarioo*  caums,  lach  tm  tonrnayu,  joatlia,  and  bk« 
divrrtiarm«nU  met  with  by  the  way,  in  whieh  oar  KiU|{ht  baU 
Always  t<>  |MUtioipat«. 

The  iloacriptidn  of  tho  WarMLi  end  U  perbApt  tb«  best  pttrt 
of  thit  curi(»ui  littlo  n>manoQ.     Our  originiU  U,  bowever,  to 
mucb  doiitmy«l  in  thin  pUce,  that  w«  baro  d«f«rrDd  till 

timo  K^^iiiK  '^y  l*'^^  <*r  ■]>rcimm  of  it. 

Tbti  Icgvud  haa  a  Tcry  tra)(ical  cataatrophe,  which  it  not 
ally  tho  caw  in  othon  of  a  liko  nature.  It  appoarv  that  the  ad- 
vvntuniuii  knight,  having  by  some  moana  or  other  raeceedcd  i« 
(leliToring  tho  damael  from  her  thiriiittm  drm,  in  a  oave  baloog- 
iag  to  tho  lUiid  Woalff  at  the 

KiiniciiU*  Dip  wpU  ••(  iluU'  *hi|  'Irthtf, 

proceed!  in  qneat  of  further  periU,  acc«>mi»animl  by  bia  fair  priae, 
and  the  worthy  Hi|uyor  aforeeaid.  After  intlniie  trarel  they 
c«inie  into  a  itrange  country  of  a  very  un|iromiaing  aapect,  and 
in  which  thoy  havo  not  atWancnl  far  till  tbcy  are  attacked  by 
a  dtacuurteimi  'Mtoaunt  grit  an  trr,"  who,  eaptivatwl  by  the 

lAilyi-U  liirO^ll'Xta  |iiil*lli*llll« 

(*f  UiAuttf  rmrr  4ii>l  ofttrtiaM 
lietbinki  him  ti>  make  a  M^iinre,  withiKit  much  ailo.  In  tbia 
bia  <itantahip  is  miM«raU]y  docvtirc«l,  f«»r  Schir  <formalyn  bring 
a  neoutne  imp  nf  i  'hivalht*.  ti  not  to  Iw  anbdneil  or  temlled  by 
neoace  <»r  lilow,  and  acvi»nliiigly  a  very  furiona  duel  la  foogbt 
betwitt  tbini.  Aftrr  van«in«  ** frlltiun  atrakia "  given  ami  re- 
oeivnl  fin  lutth  ■uloo,  thr  giant  i«  bn»n^ht  ii>  the  ground  with  a 
tremrud'Hia  ahm'k.  Uut  utrangi'  t«»  ti'll.  whilr  in  the  act  td  fall- 
ing b«  oat«.-hi*e  hoMof  the  knigbt'a  atc^^l  by  eome  of  ita  funutnrv. 
and  btirev  ami  man  and  all  t'tt^rthcr  tuniblr  U*  the  ground.  In 
ibe  affray,  tb«  brail  of  the  ICtmI  WuultT.  which  it  eernt  baa 
be«n  ■tta|wnilciil  et^ur where  abiiut  the  bone'a  neck,  bectnaea  daa- 
•ngagv«l  ami  falU  l«eai*le  the  rocumlirnt  giant,  who,  th«mgb  weak 
antl  ribaiutnl  Ity  hi«  latr  ncrtiim  eriMe  thr  fatal  akull  and 
bnrla  it  right  in  the  face  of  the  knight.  It  unfiHiunatrly  hits  bun 
on  the  chrrk«  and  the  ventale  (»f  bia  hrlmrt  bring  np,  one  of  the 
Wulfe  Uwth  **laog.  crakit«  ami  <»f  yrlhiw  hoe  «m  grene,"  makeo 
A  deep  iacMi««,  ainl  th<f  tame  bi*iiig  •ulTuaed  with  a  mtirtal 
paift<i,  which  tb«»  wolf  bail  ba^m  accuatomnl  ii»  imlnbe  tn^m  tho 
black  wairrviif  the  wrll  i>f  "  Ihile  ami  IVmI,**  the  wouml  pmvee 
Intel,  for  the  knight  tbortly  afterward*  dies  m  the  anna  of  the 
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maid  he  had  rescued;  and  who  having  fallen  in  love  with  him 
for  his  ooarage,  good  services,  and  noble  demeanour,  becomes 
distracted  at  his  loss — composes  a  Lai  Mortel,  and  at  last,  in 
a  fine  heroical  style,  expires  by  his  side.  And  with  this,  the 
whole  in  a  great  measure  concludes. 

More  particulars  respecting  this  metrical  Komance,  with 
some  conjectures,  touching  its  age  and  author,  and  as  many 
more  of  its  verses  as  can  be  deciphered,  will  appear  in  the 
"  €>oli|initi«  of  giiHUe  Contettto,   or  Kagmmt  of  Kofie 

lEtoaMlif  anil  yUiant  mrtnlf,"  to  be  published  in  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year. 


Afif  foIIolBfo  ane  Ktill  fang  clepit 
''  Com  iOmer,  torn  jftfiilier,  tc  let  uii^  fooo/' 

Twa  gentil  birdis  sat  on  ane  tre, 
Twa  bonnie  bnrdis  as  e'er  culd  be. 
And  as  thay  sat  for  ay  thay  sang, 
Quhyl  wuddis  and  rochis  wi  echois  rang. 

Com  bidder,  com  bidder,  mi  bonnie  dow, 
Wi  honeyit  halse  and  dew  dabbit  mou. 
And  ay  the  ane  sang  to  the  uthir — 
Com  hither,  hot  nae  delay  come  hither, 
Com  bidder,  com  bidder,  &  let  us  woo. 

The  sun  rase  hie  in  the  purponr  east, 
And  flichterit  doun  in  the  glumie  west, 
And  nicht  cam  on  befoir  thair  dune, 
In  singand  of  this  gentil  crune. 

Com  bidder,  com  bidder,  &c. 

Syne  gaed  thir  birdis  sua  traist  and  free. 
Be  nichtfal  to  thair  herbourie, 
In  suth  to  say,  thair  hertis  wer  licht, 
Sithens  they  sang  thorow  the  nicht. 
Com  bidder,  come  bidder,  &c. 

An  account  of  this  oM  song  will  be  found  in  the  publication  referred  to,  in 
the  note  to  the  foregoing.  In  the  meantime,  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  (tongs 
mentioned  by  Oawin  Douglniw,  in  hiA  "  I*roIouge  to  the  XII.  Booko  Enoa- 
dm.-     Edin.  1700.  p.  404. 

G 
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Nu    -i 

AMK   Kriim.l  DIRBCriU   FROM   TUK   HULY   HKUBMITI   or 
ALLAKKIT,    T(i   MIS   BMTMKKN   TUB  OHATB   WtiKtUk 

I,  ThouiM,  hermiU  of  Lartit, 
Haooi  FnmoM  ordour  kurtely  gmi; 
B«#ikiiig  you,  with  fenne  intent^ 
To  be  wakryif  aod  diligent. 
For  thir  Luthenuu,  riaeeti  of  new, 
Our  ordoar  dnyly  dois  penew. 
Thir  tmailiia  do  tet  their  haill  intent 
To  read  the  Ingliach  New  Teetment; 
And  tayii  we  have  thjune  olein  duwey^Mt, 
Therefore  in  hiMt  they  mon  be  etoivpit. 
Oar  Htait  hypoorisie  they  pnriM, 
And  OS  bUephemie  on  this  wyiM  : 
8ayand  thtit  we  are  heretykee. 
And  fab  loud  l>ing  maitif  tykes  ; 
Cuminerars  and  qaeliert  of  Chrietie  kirk, 
Hweir  fwyngeoare  that  will  not  wirk. 
But  idelie  our  liring  wynnia, 
DeTouring  wuiltU  into  eheepe  iikinnis  ; 
Hurkland  with  huidi*  into  oar  nek. 
With  Judae  mind  to  jouke  and  bek  ;} 
Hcikand  Chriati«  people  t4i  devoir. 
The  doun-thringere  of  4^ldit  gloir  ;  * 
Prof  eeeon  of  hypocrieie. 
And  L>uctoaria  in  idolatrie  ; 
Huwt  tUohoina  with  the  feyndie  net. 
The  upclueeri  of  hevineyett ; 
C  'ancart  oorruptan  of  the  croede, 
Hamlock  eawere  amang  gude  eeede  ; 
To  truw  in  traturs  that  men  do  tyiat. 
The  hye  way  krnnan*!  them  fra  i  *hryial. 
Munatera  with  the  Ixfietia  marke, 
iKiggne  thai  nerrr  etintee  to  barkr  ; 
Kirkmen  that  arv  to  Chnat  ankrint. 
A  tret  that  .Sathanie  trlfe  ha«  et^d  ; 
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Lurkand  in  hoilB  lyke  trator  toddii, 
MainUinera  of  idodlea  and  falae  goddia ; 
Fantastike  foiles,  and  fenyeit  fleichen, 
To  torn  fra  traeth  the  verray  teachera. 
For  to  declair  their  haill  sentence, 
Wald  mekill  cnmber  yoor  conscience  : 
To  say  yoar  iaith  it  is  sa  stark  ; 
Yonr  oord  and  lonsie  cote  and  sark  ; 
Ye  lipptn  may  bring  you  to  salvatioon. 
And  qayte  excladis  ChrystiB  passioun. 
I  dread  this  doctrine,  and  it  last, 
Sail  oather  gar  us  wirke  or  fast. 
Thairfore  with  speede  we  menn  provide, 
And  not  oar  proffit  ovirslide. 
I  sehaip  myself e,  within  short  qahile. 
To  coarse  oar  Ladie  in  Aigyle. 
And  thair  on  craftie  wyse  to  wirk, 
TiU  that  we  biggit  haif  ane  kirk. 
Syne  miracles  mak  be  yoar  advice. 
The  kitterills,  though  they  haif  bot  lyce. 
The  twa  part  to  as  they  will  bring. 
Bat  orderlie  to  dreese  this  thing, 
A  Gaist  I  purpose  to  gar  gang. 
Be  counsayll  of  frear  Walter  Lang  ; 
Qohilk  sail  make  certaine  demon  strations 
To  help  UB  in  our  procurations, 
Your  bailie  order  to  decoir. 
That  practick  he  proved  anis  befoir. 
Betwixt  Kircaldie  and  Kinghorne  ; 
But  lynmiaris  made  therat  sic  skonie  ; 
And  to  his  fame  made  sic  degression, 
Synsyne  he  hard  not  Kingis  confession. 
Thouch  at  that  time  he  cam  no  spcide, 
I  pray  you  tak  gude  will  as  deide  ; 
And  so  me  amang  you  ressave, 
As  ane  worth  mony  of  the  lave. 
Quhat  I  obtaine  may,  thronch  bis  airt, 
Reason  wald  ye  had  your  pairt. 
Your  order  handilUs  na  monie  ; 
But  for  other  casual  tie. 
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Aft  baefv,  meale,  baUor,  and  choie. 

Or  qnliat  wo  haif ,  or  that  ft  ylomt. 

To  tend  ycHtr  brathren  4:  kahtU, 

Aa  DOW  nocht  oilia  but  raUtf, 

Bo  ThoouM  your  bnithor  at  oommaod, 
A  eolmime  kythit  tbrouch  mooy  a  land. 


THK  SOUSEQl'irM  ; 

<|R.    Till   L'tVIR  (tiMPAIRIMU    HlMftltF  TO  A   arK-fLoWCa. 

Lyk  as  tko  dum  8oUw|uiuni  with  cair  owrecmn 

Doia  oitrrow,  quhoo  the  lun  gtiii  oat  of  taghti 

Htnt(t  <loan  his  heid,  aod  droopis  as  deid,  aod  will  not  sprrMl, 

Bat  lakis  his  lovis  throw  laogiiar  all  the  nicht. 

Til  faliiich  Ph«*ton  aryse  with  qohip  in  hand 

To  par]^  the  christal  skjris,  and  Itcht  the  land. 

Birds  in  thair  bower  wait  on  that  hoar. 

Ami  to  thair  King  ane  glade  gude-m«irrr>w  gives, 

Krae  than  that  dowir  list*  not  to  loor. 

Bot  laughs  oo  I*helHis  lowsing  on  his  levia. 

Swa  oUn<ls  with  me,  except  I  be  c|ahatr  I  may  so 

My  lamp  of  licht,  my  lady  ami  my  lave, 

Frme  scht>  dc|iairte,  a  th«Misand  dairts  in  stndrie  airts 

Thirle  thmch  my  heavy  heart,  bot  rest  or  rave. 

My  ooantenance  dcolairs  my  inwanl  grief. 

Ami  hoap  almaiet  dis|iairs  tii  And  relief. 

I  die,  I  thryne,  play  «lvia  me  pynr. 

1  tutb  tm  evvry  thing  I  lake,  allacr  ! 

Till  Titan  myne  ufMHi  mr  schyne. 

That  1  rvvivr  thnich  favour  of  htr  face. 


Free  et'ho  a|i|i(^r  into  hir  s|ihcrr,  Itegins  to  cleir 

The  dawinic  of  my  Ung  dreynt  «lay. 

Thm  c«>ara^  «-ryii  on  houp  t«>  ryse  (|ohen  he  rap)  la 

Th«»  noyaam  nicht  of  aliecns  wmt  away  ; 

No  m>yis,  frmm  1  a«alk«,  can  me  im|>eechr. 

But  on  my  staitly  stalk  I  Hunsithr  frr«i-hr, 

I  "iwing.  I  eimfUt,  my  In  via  ly  out. 

\lv  oidliHir  changia  m  ane  hairtsom  brti  ; 
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Xa  mair  I  Umi,  bnt  stand  np  stout. 
As  glftd  of  hir  for  qnhome  I  only  grew. 

0  hmppy  d*y,  go  not  away,  Apollo  stiqr 
Thy  chair  frae  going  doim  nnto  the  west. 
Of  me  thou  mak  thy  Zodiac,  that  I  may  tak 
My  plesoor  to  behald  qnhome  I  love  best 
Thy  presens  me  restoris  to  lyfe  from  dteth. 
Thy  absens  lykways  schoiis  to  cut  my  breth. 

1  wise  in  vain,  thee  to  remain. 

Sen  primum  mobile  says  me  always  nay, 
At  leist  thy  wane  bring  snne  again, 
Fareweil  with  patiens  per  forss  till  day. 

AUx.  MontffOVMiie. 


THE  SEGB 

OF  TH£ 

CASTEL  OF  EDINBUKOH. 

Boschment  of  Bemik,  mak  zow  for  the  gait. 
To  ring  zonr  dmmis,  &  rank  zonr  men  of  weir  ; 
Addres  zonr  armour  round  zou  for  debait. 
With  sound  of  trumpet  mak  zour  steida  to  steir. 
Sen  ze  ar  freikis  that  weil  dar  fecht  but  fcir  : 
As,  for  exampill,  we  haue  sene  zow  ellis, 
Lyk  as  the  last  tym,  that  your  camp  come  heir, 
Lend  ts  ane  borrouing  of  zour  auld  blak  bcllis. 

2^ur  camp  conuoyit  but  cumer  throw  the  laud. 
In  gudc  array,  and  rewlit  by  thair  rank, 
Reddie  to  pas,  as  plesit  vs  command. 
Throw  all  our  bounds,  to  the  west  sey  bank  ; 
Thocht  sum  men  say  ze  seme  bot  lytill  thank, 
Suppose  occatioun  cum  first  of  thame  sellis. 
As  thay  haue  brouin  that  bargane,  sa  thay  dnuik. 
And  rewifl  that  tyme  that  euer  they  saw  zour  bellis. 
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TIm  walk  WM  iMioh,  we  cold  not  w«il  porMw  thmnt : 
Boi  qahen  we  g»t  thjune  (Imin,  full  dair  thay  boeht  it 
Bo  ijde  the  wuU,  At  Miidrie  tymea,  we  elew  thame  : 
That  ener  they  aaw  ▼■,  min  of  thame  forthocht  it, 
Ane  poyaonit  woU  to  drink,  qahat  docht  it  T 
Infekit  wattor  aowllit  thame,  cheik  and  ohin  : 
Penaaing  that  aorrow,  mair  they  aoeht  it, 
Bot  keppit  ■taadfoUs  at  the  aklatia  thair  io. 

The  caatel  aegit,  and  all  beaet  abont 
With  iowmyiB  wyde  inniroiut  be  alycht, 
Montaoia  ami  tnyndiii,  leit  never  nan  loik  oot ; 
For  ordinance  thay  dang  at  day  and  nycht. 
By  weirlyk  rolyii ;  thocht  the  wallia  wea  wycht, 
Zit  dowball  battrie  brak  thame  all  in  inaohia  : 
Of  Daneia  toore,  in  all  the  tonne  menia  aycht, 
Thay  riggan  atanea  come  tamUnd  oatr  the  trinachia 

The  vehement  achot  leid  in  at  either  ayde. 
By  threttie  cannunia  plaait  at  paitia  aeoin  ; 
Qnhill  thay  thair  in  mycht  not  thair  heidia  hyilr. 
For  pot  gnn  pellettii  fallaiid  from  the  henin  : 
The  bombard  itania  direotit  fell  aa  enin. 
That  in  to  dykce  by  «lint  it  deidly  dang  thame  ; 
Qnhill  all  the  hooaaia  in  the  pboe  wea  renin. 
The  Imllatii  brak  aa  in  to  bladi*  amaag  thame 


THK  PACK  MAN'S  FATERNOSTKR. 

•  •  •  • 

iWt  mttm.     lUit  good  Sir  John,  whrrr  loamM  our  l^y  her 

I^ina? 
For  m  her  day  a  were  neitbrr  maaa  nor  matins. 
Nor  >rt  <Hie  Frieat  that  \jkXin  then  did  aprak. 
Fi*r  holy  «<ir«U  wi  r«-  thru  all  llrlirvw  aiMl  (irerk 
Shr  iir%rf  wa«  at  K«*ni«\  nor  kiM  «l  Fupe't  U^r 
||ii%i    rmttu-  •ttr  h\  tli**  nia*«,  thrn  I  ««mld  kn<*«  * 


PriuL     Pack-nuui,  if  thou  believe  the  Legendary, 
The  immi  is  elder  far  than  Christ  or  Mary: 
For  all  the  Pateiarchs,  both  more  and  less, 
And  great  Melchisedeck  himself  said  mass. 

Pack-man.    But,  good  Sir  John,  spake  all  these  fathers  Latin  ? 
And  said  they  mass  in  surplices  and  satin  ? 
Could  they  speak  Latin,  long  ere  Latin  grew  ? 
And  without  Latin  no  mass  can  be  tme. 
And  as  for  heretics  that  now  translate  it, 
False  miscreants,  they  shame  the  mass,  and  slight  it. 

PriesL     Well,  Pack-man,  ^th  thou  art  too  curioos. 

Thy  psrblind  xeal,  fervent,  bat  furious, 

rd  rather  teach  a  whole  convent  of  monks. 

Than  such  a  Pack -man  with  his  Puritan  spunks. 

•  •  •  • 

Sir  Jattut  SempUL 


EPITAPH  ON  HABfilE  SIMPSON. 

Kilbarchan  now  may  say  alace! 

For  scho  hes  lost  hir  game  and  grace, 

Baytb  Trixie  and  the  Maidin-trace, 

Bot  quhat  remeid! 
For  na  man  can  supply  bis  place; 

Hab  Simpson's  deid. 

Now  quha  shall  play,  The  day  it  daxcisy 
Or,  Hunt  tipy  quhen  the  cock  he  crawls; 
Or  quha  can,  for  owr  kirk-townis  cans, 

Stand  us  in  steid  ? 
On  bag-pypis  now  na  body  blawis, 

Sen  Babble's  dcicl. 

Or,  quha  will  caus  our  schelrers  schelr? 
Quha  will  bang  up  the  bragis  of  weir, 
Bring  in  the  bellis,  or  gude  play  meir, 

In  time  of  need  ? 
Hab  Simp.<ion  couVl.     Qubat  neid  ye  spcir  ? 

But  now  he's  deld. 


H*e  kyntUy  to  bis  mchboam  netsi. 
At  Belt«ne  and  Haoet  Raraluui'i  fMai, 
He  blew,  and  then  bald  ap  his  hriett 

As  he  war  weid; 
Bat  DOW  we  netd  na  him  arreisi, 

For  Habbie's  detd. 


At  fairis  be  p1a3rit  befoir  the  tpeir- 

AH  gaillie  graithK  in  thair  geir,  quben 

Steill  bonetis,  jakis,  and  swonlia  sa  cletr  then. 

I^jrke  ony  betd; 
Now  (|nha  shall  play  befoir  sic  weir-men 

Sen  Habbie's  deid  ? 

At  (lark-pUyis,  qnhen  he  wont  to  cam« 
His  p3rpe  playit  trimlie  to  the  drum; 
Lyke  bykes  of  beis  be  gart  it  bom 

An  toneit  his  retd; 
Bat  now  oar  pjrpes  may  a*  sing  dom. 

Sen  Habbie's  deid. 

And  at  hors  racis  mony  a  day, 
Beftfir  the  blak«  the  brown,  and  gray; 
He  gart  his  pypis  qnhan  he  did  play, 

Bayth  skirl  and  seret<t. 
Now  al  sic  pastjrmis  qajrte  away. 

Sen  Habbie's  det«l. 

He  coontit  was  ane  weiid  wicht  man, 
An<l  fermlie  at  fats-ball  he  ran: 
At  ererie  game  the  gre  he  wan 

For  pith  and  spcid; 
The  lyke  of  Habbie  was  na  then; 

Bat  now  he's  detd. 

And  then  bsayde  his  valjriant  actisi» 
At  bridalis  he  wan  mony  plackis; 
He  bfil>litt  aye  behuKl  fowks  bakis. 

And  schnke  his  het«l . 
Now  wr  want  mony  meme  cmckis 

Ken  Habbie's  deid 
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Hee  waa  oonvoyer  o'  the  biyde, 
Wi'  Kittock  hingMwl  at  hia  ayde  ; 
About  the  kirk  he  thoeht  a  pryde 

The  ring  to  leid ; 
Now  we  matm  gae  but  ony  gayde, 

For  Hablne*B  deid. 


8a  weill*B  he  keipit  hia  deooram, 

And  all  the  atotia  of  Quhip-Meg-Morum  ; 

He  alew  a  man,  and  waea  me  for  him. 

And  bore  the  f eid  ; 
And  yet  the  man  wan  hame  befoir  him. 

And  waana  deid. 


Aye  qnhen  he  playit,  the  laaaia  leach 
To  aie  him  teethlcBM,  aold,  and  tench  ; 
He  wan  hia  pypia  beaide  Bar-clench, 

Withontein  dreid ; 
Qohilk  efter  wan  hym  gear  enench, 

But  now  he'a  deid. 

Aye  qnhan  he  playxt  the  gaitlinga  gedderit, 
And  qnhan  he  apak,  the  carll  bladderit ; 
On  Sabbath-dayia  hia  cape  waa  fedderit, 

A  aeimlie  weid ; 
In  the  Kirk-yeird  hia  meir  atude  tedderit, 

Qnhar  he  lyis  deid 


Alaoe  !  for  him  my  heart  is  aair. 
For  of  hia  aprjrngis  1  gat  a  akair, 
At  everie  play,  race,  feiat,  and  fair, 

But  gyle  or  greid  ; 
We  need  not  look  for  pyping  mair 

Sen  Habbie'a  deid.  * 

RnkfTt  SnupilL 

*  We  refer  to  the  VitiUrr,  ptibliahcd  at  Greenock,  for  NotoH.  uxi>Liiutt4>ry  «>f 
thi«  Epitaph,  and  alwi  to  the  PoUlfy  RepotHmtf.— Ethtor. 

H 


LXII. 
THE  BLYTH8UM  BRIDAL 

Ky  let  at  »'  to  the  bridal. 

For  there  will  be  lilting  there  ; 
For  Jookie*e  to  be  niarry'd  to  Maggie, 

The  Uas  wi'  the  goadeo  hair. 
And  there  will  be  Ung-kAil  and  potl«g». 

And  bftiuiookt  of  barley  meal. 
And  there  will  be  good  Muit  herring 
To  relieh  a  oog  of  good  ale. 
Fp  let  us  a'  io  tMe  Ifridak 

Far  there  uHit  be  liking  tkert^ 
Fur  Jockic'M  lo  be  marrjfd  to  Maggie, 
The  loM  wC  the  gauden  hair. 

And  there  will  be  Sandie  the  eutor. 

And  WiU  wi'  the  meikle  mon  ; 
And  there  will  be  Tarn  the  blatter, 

Wi'  Andrew  the  tinkler,  I  trow  ; 
And  there  wiU  be  bow'dlegged  Kobbie, 

Wi'  thnmbleae  Kattse'i  goodman  ; 
And  there  wiU  be  Une^eeked  DobbU, 

And  Lawrie  the  laird  of  the  land. 
Fg  lei  us  a\  dt. 

And  there  will  be  iowUbber  Pftltle. 

And  plookie-fac'd  Wat  in  the  mUl, 
Capper-noe'd  Franoie»  and  Oibhie 

That  wine  in  the  how  of  the  hill ; 
And  there  wiU  be  Alaeter  SibUe, 

Wha  in  wi'  black  Be«ie  did  booI, 
Wi'  eniveUing  liUy.  and  Tibby— 

The  laai  that  itanda  aft  on  the  elooL 
Fg  lei  us  a\  dfC. 


And  Madge  that  wae  bnekled  to  Stewiie. 

And  ooft  him  grey  Vireiki  to 
Wha  after  wae  hangit  for  etealing, 

(treat  mercT  it  happen'd 
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And  tliere  will  be  gleed  Geordy  Jannen, 
And  Kinh  wi'  the  lily-white  1^, 

Who  gade  to  the  sonth  for  manners, 
And  bang'd  up  her  wame  in  Mona-meg, 
Fy  kt  UB  a\  Ac 

And  theire  will  be  Geordie  MHDowrie, 

And  blinking  daft  Barbara  Macl^, 
Wi*  flae-logged  ahamy-fac'd  Lawrie, 

And  ahangy-mon'd  halucket  Meg. 
And  there  will  be  happer-a — ^*d  Nansy, 

And  fairy-fac'd  Flowrie  by  name, 
Mnck  liadie,  and  fat-hippit  Grisy, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  wame. 
Fyktui  a\  dec. 

And  there  will  be  gim-again  Gibbie, 

Wi'  his  glakit  wife,  Jenny  Bell, 
And  misle^^hinn'd  Mnngo  Macapie, 

The  lad  that  was  skipper  himsel. 
There  lads  and  lasses  in  pearlings 

Will  feast  in  the  heart  of  the  ha', 
On  sybows,  and  rifarts,  and  carlings. 

That  are  baith  sodden  and  raw. 
Fyktus  a\  d-c. 

And  there  will  be  fadgea  and  brachen, 

With  fowth  of  good  gabbocks  of  skate, 
PowBowdie,  and  drammock,  and  crowdy, 

And  caller  nowt-feet  in  a  plate  ; 
And  there  will  be  partans  and  buckles, 

And  whytins  and  speldens  enew, 
Wi'  sing'd  sheep-heads,  and  a  haggles. 

And  scadlips  to  sup  till  yc  spew. 
Fyletw  a\  <bc. 

And  there  will  be  lapper'd-milk  kebbucks. 
And  sowens,  and  farles,  and  baps, 

Wi*  swats,  and  well-scraped  paunches. 
And  brandy  in  stoups  and  in  caps. 
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Ami  Uiere  will  be  mMl-kail  md  oietocke, 

And  tkink  to  tap  till  je  riv« ; 
And  roMto  to  roMt  on  a  brandtr 

Of  6owlu  that  were  taken  aliYe. 

Hcrapt  hAddocka,  wilke,  dnlee,  and  tangle. 

And  a  mill  of  good  eneeehing  to  prie  ; 
Wben  weary  with  eating  and  drinking. 
We'll  riee  up  and  danoe  till  we  die. 
/>  Ut  u§a'lo(Me  bridai^ 

For  there  wUi  be  Ultimg  tkert ; 
For  Jockk'M  lo  be  putrryd  to  Magffie^ 
The  kut  with  the  gotrdem  iatr. 


-n^^EEDBlDE. 

Wbat  beaotiee  doee  Flora  dieeUiee  ? 

How  sweet  are  her  smilee  upcn  Tweed  ? 
Yet  Mary's  ttiU  tweeter  than  tkoee  ; 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
Nor  daisy,  nor  sweet  bloahing  roee. 

Not  all  the  gay  flowers  of  th«  field. 
Not  Tweed,  gliding  gently  throngh  thoee, 

Soch  beauty  an<l  pleasure  doee  yield . 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove. 

The  linoet,  the  Urk,  and  the  thrmsh. 
The  blackbiril,  and  sweet  cooing  dore, 

With  music  enchant  erery  bnah. 
Tome,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead, 

\M  ue  see  how  the  primroees  spring  ; 
We'll  Uxlge  in  some  riUage  on  Tweed, 

Aud  K>vc  tihile  the  feathor'd  folks  eing 

How  doee  my  lore  pass  the  lung  day  ? 

iKire  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep  ? 
IK)  they  neirer  careleasly  stray. 

While  hA|>|Hly  she  lies  salcep  ? 
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Tweed's  marniun  Bhoold  loll  her  to  rest ; 

Rind  nature  indolging  my  Uiss^ 
.To  reUeve  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast^ 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

Tis  she  does  the  Tii^rins  excel, 

Ko  beanty  with  her  may  compare  ; 
Lore's  graces  around  her  do  dwell, 

She*s  fairest,  where  thoosands  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  ? 

Oh  !  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed ; 
Shall  I  seek  them  <m  sweet  winding  Tay, 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  ? 

Robert  Cratp/wrd. 


MY  DEARIE,  IF  THOU  DIE. 

Lore  never  more  shall  give  me  pain. 

My  fancy's  fixed  on  thee  ; 
Nor  erer  maid  my  heart  shall  gain. 

My  Peggy,  if  thou  die. 
Thy  beauty  doth  such  pleasure  give. 

Thy  lore's  so  true  to  me  ; 
Without  thee  I  shall  never  live. 

My  dearie,  if  thou  die. 

If  fate  shall  tear  thee  from  my  breast. 

How  shall  I  lonely  stray? 
In  dreary  dreams  the  night  I'll  waste. 

In  sighs,  the  silent  day. 
I  ne'er  can  so  much  virtue  find. 

Nor  such  perfection  sec  ; 
Then  I'll  renounce  all  womankind. 

My  Peggy,  after  thee. 

No  new-blown  beauty  fires  my  heart 

With  Cupid's  raving  rage, 
But  thine,  which  can  such  sweets  impart. 

Must  all  the  world  engage. 
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Twit  thia,  thAt  like  the  monuof  nia, 

Oatc  Joy  and  Ufa  to  me  ; 
And  whflo  its  deitJnad  day  it  done, 

With  Peggy  let  me  die. 

Ye  powers  that  mile  oo  rirtaoiia  ]or% 

And  in  tnoh  pleeenre  ehare ; 
Yoo  who  its  faithful  flamee  approre. 

With  pity  Tiew  the  fair ; 
Restore  my  Peggy's  wonted  charms, 

Those  charms  so  dear  to  me; 
Oh  !  never  rob  me  from  those  arms  ; 

I'm  lost  if  Peggy  die. 


WILLY  WAS  A  WANTON  WAO. 

Willy  was  a  wanton  wag, 

The  Uythest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw, 
At  bridals  still  he  bore  the  brag. 

And  osrried  aye  the  gree  awa ! 
His  doublet  was  of  Zetland  shag. 

And  wow  !  bot  Willy  he  was  braw. 
And  at  his  shoolder  hnng  a  tag. 

That  pleas'd  the  lassss  bsst  of  a*. 


He  was  a  man  withont  a  dag. 

His  heart  was  frank  without  a  (law ; 
And  aye  whaterer  Willy  said. 

It  was  still  handen  as  a  law. 
His  boots  they  were  made  of  the  Jag  ; 

When  he  went  to  the  wapinsehaw, 
Upcm  the  grssQ  nane  dorst  him  brs^ 

The  dent  a  ane  amang  them  a*. 

And  was  nt^  Willy  wsel  worth  gowd  ? 

He  wan  the  lore  of  great  and 
Par  after  he  the  bride  had  kks'd. 

He  kiss'd  the  lassies  hale-sab  a' 
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Sm  merrily  roond  the  ring  they  row*d, 
When  by  the  hand  he  led  them  a'. 

And  smack  on  smack  on  them  be8tow*d. 
By  Tirtne  of  a  standing  law. 

And  wasna  Willy  a  great  lonn. 

As  shyre  a  lick  as  e'er  was  seen  ? 
When  he  danc'd  with  the  lasses  roond. 

The  bridegroom  speer'd  where  he  had  been. 
Qnoth  Willy,  I  Ve  been  at  the  ring, 

With  bobbing,  £aith,  my  shanks  are  sair; 
Gae  ca'  yonr  bride  and  maidens  in, 

For  WiUy  he  dow  do  nae  mair. 

Then  rest  ye,  Willy,  HI  gae  ont» 

And  for  a  wee  fill  np  the  ring: 
Bat»  shame  licht  on  his  soaple  snout. 

He  wanted  Willy's  wanton  fling. 
Then  straight  he  to  the  bride  did  fare. 

Says,  Weil's  me  on  yonr  bonny  face, 
With  bobbing,  Willy's  shanks  are  sair. 

And  I  am  oome  to  fill  his  place. 

Bridegroom,  she  says,  youll  spoil  the  dance. 

And  at  the  ring  you'll  aye  be  lag. 
Unless  like  Willy  ye  advance; 

(0  !  Willy  has  a  wanton  leg:) 
For  wi't  he  learns  us  a'  to  steer, 

And  foremost  aye  bears  up  the  ring; 
We  will  find  nae  sic  dancing  here, 

If  we  want  Willy's  wanton  fling. 


William  Walkinthaie. 


THERE'S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

And  are  you  sure  the  news  is  true  ? 

And  are  you  sure  he's  weel  ? 
It  this  a  time  to  talk  of  wark  ? 

Mak  haste,  lay  by  your  wheel ! 
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It  this  the  time  to  ipin  a  thraftd 

Whm  Coliii*«  at  tbe  door? 
Reach  me  my  eloak«  I'll  to  tbe  qvay 
And  aee  htm  oome  aabore. 

Far  tkerr'M  mte  luck  abomi  the  komsf, 

Tktrt  if  noe  Imei  ami; 
Tktrf'»  Utile  pUasmrt  im  Urn  4o«ur, 
Wkem  omr  gmdrmam*»  nma. 

And  gie  to  me  my  bifooet 

lly  hiabop-aatiD  gown; 
For  I  maoa  tall  tlie  bailia*8  wile 

That  CoUn'a  oome  to  town. 
My  Holiday '■  ihoon  they  maan  gae  on. 

My  hnae  ol  pearl  bine; 
Ita  a*  to  pleaae  my  aia  gndaman. 

For  he'a  baith  leal  and  tr«e. 
For  (kfTt*§  nof,  Sf, 


Riae  np  and  mak  a  clean  Are  aide, 

Pnt  on  the  mmckle  pot» 
Oie  little  KaU  her  cotton  gown. 

And  Jock  bta  Sonday'a  coat; 
And  mak  their  ahoon  as  black  aa  ilam^ 

Their  hoee  aa  white  aa  aiaw, 
Ita  a'  to  pleaeore  my  gndaman. 

He  likee  to  aee  them  braw. 

For  tkert*»  mat,  4:t, 

There*a  twa  fat  bene  opon  the  bank 

Been  fed  thia  month  and  mair, 
Mak  haate,  and  thraw  their  neeka  abo«t« 

That  Colin  wael  may  fare; 
And  apread  the  table  neat  and  dean. 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw. 
For  wha  can  taU  how  Colin  fared. 

When  he  waa  far  awa. 

Ak!  tktrt  9  •of^  4«. 


8ae  tme'a  hia  word,  eae  emoo4h*a  hia 
Uii  braath  like  caller  air. 
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His  veiy  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair  I 
And  shall  I  see  his  face  agun, 

And  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ! 
I*m  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought. 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

For  tkert's  jMt,  dec. 

If  C)olin*s  weel,  I*m  wed  content, 

I  hae  nae  mair  to  crave— 
And  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  sae, 

I'm  blest  aboon  the  lave. 
And  shall  I  see  his  face  again. 

And  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ! 
I'm  downri^t  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth  Fm  like  to  greet. 

For  there**  nae,  ice. 

The  eauld  blasts  of  the  winter  wind. 

That  thrilM  throogh  my  heart. 
They're  a'  blawn  by, — I  hae  him  safe. 

Till  death  well  never  part : 
But  why  should  I  of  parting  talk  ? 

It  may  be  far  awa ; 
The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 

The  neist  we  never  saw. 

For  there's  nae,  ice. 

Jrdti  A4n„u 


THE  TOOM  MEAL  POCK. 

Preserve  us  a' !  what  shall  we  do, 

Thir  dark  unhallowed  times  ? 
We're  surely  dreeing  penance  now 

For  some  most  awfu'  crimes. 
Sedition  dauma  now  appear, 

In  reality  or  joke. 
For  ilka  chiel  maun  mourn  wi'  me, 

O'  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 

And  sing,  Oh  waes  me  ! 
I 
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Wlieu  lasMB  braw  gae'd  out  at  e'en. 

For  sport  and  pastime  free, 
I  seem'd  like  ane  in  paradise, 

The  moments  quick  did  flee. 
Like  Venuses  they  a'  appeared, 

Weel  pouthered  was  their  locks, 
'Twas  easy  dune,  when  at  their  hames, 

Wi'  the  shaking  o*  their  pocks. 
And  sing,  Oh  waes  me  ! 

How  happy  past  my  former  days, 

Wi'  merry  heartsome  glee, 
When  smiling  fortune  held  the  cup. 

And  peace  sat  on  my  knee  ; 
Nae  wants  had  I  but  were  supplied. 

My  heart  wi'  joy  did  knock. 
When  in  the  neuk  I  smiling  saw 

A  gaucie^eel  fill'd  pock. 

And  sing.  Oh  waes  me  ! 

Speak  no  ae  word  about  reform. 

Nor  petition  Parliament, 
A  wiser  scheme  I'll  now  propone, 

I'm  sure  ye'll  gie  consent — 
Send  up  a  chiel  or  twa  like  me, 

As  a  sample  o'  the  flock, 
Whase  hollow  cheeks  will  be  sure  proof, 

O'  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 

And  sing,  Oh  waes  me  ! 

And  should  a  sicht  sae  ghastly  like, 

Wi'  rags,  and  banes,  and  skin, 
Ilae  nae  impression  on  yon  folks, 

But  tell  ye'll  stand  ahin. 
O  what  a  contrast  will  ye  shaw. 

To  the  glowrin  Lunnun  folk, 
When  in  St.  James'  ye  tak'  your  stand, 

Wi'  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock, 
And  sing,  Oh  waes  me! 
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Than  roar  yoxa  hand,  and  glonr,  and  stare, 

Before  yon-hills  o'  beef, 
TeU  them  ye  are  frae  Scotland  come, 

For  Scotia'a  relief; 
TeU  them  ye  are  the  vera  best 

Wal'd  frae  the  fattest  flock. 
Then  raise  your  aims,  and  O  !  display 

A  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 

And  sing,  Oh  waes  me  ! 

Tell  them  ye*re  wearied  o*  the  chain 

That  hands  the  State  thither, 
For  Scotland  wishes  jnst  to  tak' 

Oade  nicht  wi'  ane  anither. 
We  canna  thole,  we  canna  bide 

This  hard  unwieldy  yoke. 
For  wark  and  want  but  iU  agree, 

Wi*  a  hinging  toom  meal  pock. 

And  sing;  Oh  waes  me  !  * 

John  Robti'ttoi*. 


BLYTH  ARE  WE  SET  WF  ITHER. 

Blyth  are  we  set  wi'  ither; 

Fling  Care  ayont  the  moon; 
Nae  sae  aft  we  meet  thegither; 

Wha  wad  think  o'  parting  soon  ? 
TYio*  snaw  bends  down  the  forest  trees, 

And  bum  and  river  cease  to  flow: 
Tho'  Nature's  tide  hae  shored  to  freeze, 

And  winter  nithers  a*  below. 

Blyth  are  we,  &c 


*  We  are  not  rery  certain  to  what  tune  this  son^^  is  sung.— We  believe  it 
ia  an  cAA  one,  but  those  who  may  be  inquisitive  on  this  topic  may  apply  to 

cMur  worthy  friend  Mr.  0.  M of  Paisley,  who  sings  it  himself  ad  vivmn 

axwi  shakes  the  toow.  wunl  pock  to  the  admiration  of  alL 
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Now,  round  the  ingle  cheerly  met. 

Well  scog  the  blast  and  dread  nae  harm; 
Wi*  jawB  o'  toddy,  reeking  het. 

We'll  keep  the  genial  current  warm. 
The  friendly  crack,  the  cheerf a'  Bang, 

Shall  cheat  the  happy  hours  awa'. 
Gar  pleasure  reign  the  e*ening  lang, 

And  laugh  at  biting  frost  and  snaw. 
Blyth  are  we,  &c. 

The  cares  that  duster  round  the  heart,* 

And  gar  the  bosom  stound  wi'  pain. 
Shall  get  a  fright  afore  we  part, 

Will  gar  them  fear  to  come  again. 
Then,  fill  about,  my  winsome  chiels. 

The  sparkling  glass  will  banish  pine: 
Nae  pain  the  happy  bosom  feels, 

Sae  free  o'  care  as  yours  and  mine. 
Blyth  are  we,  &c. 

The  above  song  is  given  from  the  two  volumes  of  miscel- 
laneous poetry  published  by  Picken,  previous  to  his  death. 
Some  particulars  regarding  him  have  been  handed  to  us  by  a 
friend,  which  were,  however,  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  proper 
place.  That  friend  has  also  given  us  the  name  of  another 
versifier,  by  name  James  Caldwell,  of  whom  we  were  ignorant. 
Caldwellf  it  seems,  was  the  author  of  several  loyal  songs, 
published  anonymously,  which  were  sung  on  His  Majesty's 
birth-day  at  the  annual  processions  of  the  weavers  of  Paisley. 
These  were  mostly  composed  during  the  period  that  Wilkes' 
faction  was  at  its  height.  He  died  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life  in  1787. 

Ebenezer  Picken  was  bred  to  the  church,  but  desisted  from 
prosecuting  his  theological  studies  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
more  leisure  to  cultivate  the  muses.  How  much  he  may  hare 
sacrificed  for  their  sakes  is  not  perhaps  exactly  known;  but 
certain  it  is  that  these  coy  nymphs  adventured  but  little  for  his. 
He  was  of  a  social  and  joyous  disposition,  fond  of  company, 
and  intimate  with  most  of  the  minor  constellations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere of  Scotish  poetry.      He  was  the  friend  of  Alexander  Wil- 
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•on,  and  like  him,  delivered  a  poetic  oration  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Edinboigh.  Having  embarked  in  some  commercial  specola- 
tions  which  failed — ^Picken,  after  enjoying  comparative  affluence 
and  comfort  for  some  time,  was  reduced  to  indigence  and  dia- 
tren.     He  died  in  1815  or  1816. 

We  owe  onr  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  fomiahed  os  with 
the  sabetanoe  of  the  above  notices,  and  are  only  sorry  that  it 
is  incompatible  with  oar  limits  to  insert  the  jndicious  reflections 
with  which  they  were  accompanied.  Better  use  of  them  will  be 
made  hereafter. 


THE  FIVE  FRIENDS. 
A  fanumt  Softish  Sang. 
TuK»— We're  a'  noddln. 

Weel  wha's  in  the  bouroch,  and  what  is  your  cheer  ? 
The  best  that  yell  find  in  a  thoosand  year. 

And  we're  a*  noddin,  nid  nid  noddm, 

W€re  a*  noddUn  fou  at  e*en. 

There's  our  ain  Jamie  dark  frae  the  hall  o'  Argyle, 
Wr  his  leal  Sootish  heart,  and  his  kind  open  smile. 
And  w€re  a*  noddxn^  <Crc 

There  is  Will  the  gade  fallow,  wha  kills  a*  oar  care, 
Wr  his  sang  and  his  joke,  and  a  mutchkin  mair. 
And  %Be*re  a*  noddin^  dec. 

There  is  blythe  Jamie  Barr  frae  St.  Barchan*s  town, 
When  wit  gets  a  kingdom,  he's  sure  o*  the  crown. 
And  iceVe  a'  noddm^  <£'C. 

There  itf  Rab  frae  the  south,  wi'  his  fiddle  and  his  flute, 
I  could  list  to  his  sangs  till  the  stams  fa'  out. 
And  we're  a*  noddin,  Ac. 

Apollo,  for  our  comfort,  has  fumish'd  the  bowl. 
And  here  is  my  hardship,  as  blind  as  an  owl. 
And  treVc  a*  noddin,  d-c. 

Rotxrt  TanvahiH. 
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WHY  UXrre  TU  SAXblH  CARE. 


Wby  miiito  lo  bttBidI  Owt  ? 
Lilhia  oooM  o«r  Joys  to  •hare  ; 
Dovbly  UmI  o«r  esp  ihaQ  flow, 
WkiB  tl  toolbM  A  brothir^s  woo  ; 
Twaa  for  thk  Um  Pow^  dina* 
Ciown'd  owr  booitl 


Par  be  iMDoo  Um  mdid  otf 
Wbo*d  ekam  enJojBMBt  for  hinmlf  ; 
Como,  Um  hanly  aoftiiuui,  Imdo, 
Tho giOlMH ooldMr,  robbd  d  Umm. 
WoloooM  aD  wlio  bwr  tho  woot 
Of  Twicms  kind  that  BMrit  kaowa 

Pftftriot  horoM.  doon'd  to  «cb, 
Idlo  *Btotb  oomip4iao*s  ojo ; 
Hootl  tradownon,  ortdtt  worn, 
Piatag  aadar  fortnao's  tooni ; 
Waattag  woalth,  or  laekiag  faoM. 
Woloomo  aD  that  worth  oaa  claim. 

CooM,  tho  hnary-hoadod  Mgo, 
SafTriag  aiore  from  waat  thaa  aft ; 
Coeio,  tho  prood,  tho'  arody  baid, 
Htanriag  *midat  a  world's  rtgard  : 
Wolooiao,  woloomo,  oao  and  all. 
That  fool  oa  thk  ■*^«*ii«»f  baU. 


1W  fplW««i«  w«  tiMM  r»H»iBte  "MOttatMd  la  v^w  «•  «a4  41  of  U»  bMf 

THE  LASSIE  O*  MERRY  EIGHTEEN. 

My  fathor  wad  hao  bm  to  marry  tho  auQar, 
My  BUthOT  wad  hao  bm  Io  amrry  tho  laini. 

Bat  brawly  I  hia  it*t  tho  lovo  o*  tho  iitkr. 
That  htJghtoBi  thoir  faaey  to  oay  ngard  ; 
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The  mUler  is  crooket,  the  miller  is  crabbet', 
The  Uttid,  tho'  he's  wealthy,  is  lyait  and  lean, 

He*s  anld  and  he's  eanld,  and  he's  blin'  and  he's  bald, 
And  he's  no  for  a  lassie  o'  merry  eighteen. 


O  LADDIE,  CAN  TE  LEAVE  ME. 

O  laddie,  can  ye  leave  me  1 

Alas,  'twill  break  this  constant  heart, 
There's  nought  on  earth  can  grieve  me 

Like  this,  that  we  mnst  part. 
Think  on  the  tender  vow  yon  made 

Beneath  the  secret  birkfioi  shade. 
And  can  ye  now  deceive  me ! 

Is  a'  yoor  love  bat  art  ? 


COME  HAME  TO  YOUR  LINGAL3. 

Come  hame  to  yoor  lingals,  ye  ne'er-do-weel  loon, 
Ye're  the  king  o*  the  dyvors,  the  tank  o'  the  town; 
As  often's  the  Mnnonday  morning  comes  in, 
Yoor  wearifa'  daedling  again  maun  begin. 
Gndewife,  ye*re  a  skilkt,  yoor  tongoe's  jost  a  bell. 
To  the  peace  o'  gode  fellows^  it  liam  the  death-knelL 
Bot  dack  till  ye  deafen  anld  Bamaoy's  mill. 
The  scoter  shaQ  aye  hae  his  Mononday's  yill 


BRAVE  LEWIE  ROY  WAS  THE  FLOW'R,  &a 

Brave  Lewie  Roy  was  the  flow'r  of  our  highlandmon, 

Tall  as  the  oak  on  the  lofty  Benvoirlach, 
Fleet  as  the  li^t-boimding  tenants  of  FUlan-glen, 

Dearer  than  life  to  his  lovely  Neen-voiuch  ; 
Lone  was  his  biding,  the  cave  of  his  hiding, 

When  forced  to  retire  with  our  eallant  Inince  Charlie, 
Tho'  manly  and  fearless,  his  bold  neart  was  cheerless, 

Away  from  the  lady  he  aye  lov'd  so  dearly. 


ITJ.  LAY  ME  ON  THE  WINTRY  LEE. 

Ill  lay  me  on  the  wintry  lee. 
And  sleep  amidst  the  wind  and  weet, 

And  ere  another's  bride  I  be, 
O  bring  to  me  my  winding  sheet ! 
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WhAt  OMi  A  biylaM  Umm  do, 
Wh«n  ilk*  fncod  wad  prove  bar  toe. 

Wad  gar  bar  braak  bar  daaraal  tow. 
To  wad  wi'  ana  aba  oaima'  lo*a? 


FAITHLESS  NANNIE 

Fall  atgbtaao  aaminara  op  lifa'a  braa, 

I  aoaadad  on  fo*  oanny,  O, 
Till  uaaky  love  tbraw  in  my  way, 

YonnA,  bonnta  fatr-bair'd  Nannia  O. 
I  woo*d  nar  aoon,  I  wan  bar  ayna. 

Oar  Towa  o*  lova  wara  mony  O, 
And,  O  wbat  bappy  daya  wart  mine, 

Wi*  boonia  fMr-bair'd  Nannia  O, 


AND  WAR  VE  AT  DlTrrOCHER  BURN. 

And  war  jra  at  Dantoobar  bom. 

And  did  ya  aaa  tbam  a',  man ! 
And  bow'a  my  witia  and  Iba  bairaa  ? 

I  ba*a  baan  lang  awa,  man. 
Tbia  badgar  wark  a  a  weary  trade. 

It  doaana  aoit  ava,  man, 
Wi*  Unaly  booaa^  and  Unaly  bad. 

Ily  oomforta  are  bot  ama, 


THOU  CAULD  GLOOMY  FEBBRWaR 

Tboa  oanld  gloomy  Febarwar, 

O  gin  tboa  watt  awa*, 
Vm  waa  to  bear  tby  angbing  winda, 

Vm  waa  lo  aae  tby  anaw. 
For  my  bannie  brare  yoong  Higklandar, 

The  lad  I  lo'e  ma  dear. 
Haa  Tow'd  to  oooaa  and  aae  sm^ 

In  tbe  apring  n*  tbe  year. 


O  HOW  COULD  YE  <SANG  8AE  TO  GRIEVE  ME 

Obow  oan  ye  gang,  laaaia,  bow  can  yegan^ 

O  bow  ean  ye  gang  aaa  to  ^irre  nw  ? 
Wt*  ya«r  bcnnty  ana  vonr  art,  ye  baa  broken  my  b«art. 

Fur  I  never,  nerer  diaamt  ye  wad  leave  nw ! 
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MEG  O'  THE  GLEN. 

Mcft  o*  the  ^en  set  ftff  to  the  fair, 
'Wl^mffles  and  ribbona,  and  meikle  prepare. 
Her  heart  it  was  heavy,  her  head  it  was  li<dit» 
For  a*  the  lanff  way  for  a  wooer  she  sicht ; 
She  spak*  to  the  lads,  but  the  lads  slippet  by, 
She  roak'  to  the  busies,  the  Lusies  were  shy, 
She  tnonght  she  might  do,  but  she  didna  weel  ken. 
For  nane  seemed  to  care  for  poor  Meg  o*  the  glen. 


NOW  MAKION  DRY  YOUR  TEARFU'  E*K 

Now  Marion  diy  your  tearfa'  e*e, 

Gae  break  your  rock  in  twa. 
For  soon  your  gallant  sons  ye*ll  see^ 

Returned  in  safety  a'. 
O  wow,  ffademan,  my  heart  is  fain  1 
And  shaO  I  see  my  bairns  again  ? 
A*  seated  ronnd  our  ain  hearthstane, 

Na«  mair  to  gpmg  »wa  ? 


DAVIE  TULLOOH'S  BOI^DB  KATY. 

Davie  Tnlloch*s  bonnie  Katy, 
Dayie's  bonnie  blythsome  Katy, 

Tarn  the  laird  cam'  down  yestreen. 
He  socht  her  love,  but  gat  her  pity. 

Wi'  trembling  srip  he  squeez'd  her  hand, 
^Vhile  his  auld  heart  gae'd  pitty-patty, 

Aye  he  thought  his  gear  and  land 
Wad  win  uie  love  o'  bonnie  Katy ; 

Davie  TuUoch's  bonnie  Katy, 
Davie's  bonnie  blythsome  Katy, 

Aye  she  smil'd  as  Davie  wil'd. 
Her  smile  was  scorn,  yet  mixt  wi'  pity. 


KISSED  YESTREEN. 

The  lassies  a*  leugh,  and  the  carlin  flate. 
But  Maggie  was  sitten  fu'  owrie  and  blate, 
The  auldsilly  gawky,  she  couldna  contain 
How  brawly  she  was  kiss*d  yestreen, 

x2 
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How  brawly  the  wm  kim'd  yMtrseo, 

8b«  bltfther'd  it  round  to  her  fme  and  hm  friand. 

How  bnwly  the  wm  kiis'd  yeatrMo. 


HEY  DONALD,  HOW  DONALD. 

Tbo*  nminer  tmilM  on  htuik  and  hnm, 
And  nAtore  btd«  th«  heart  be  gay. 
Yet  a*  the  joyi  o*  flow'ry  May. 
Wi*  pl«aaure  ne'er  cmn  move  ma. 

Hey  Donald,  bow  Donald  I 
Tbmk  opon  yoor  yow,  Donald — 
Mind  the  heather  knowe,  Donald* 
Whare  ye  Yow*d  to  lore  me. 


KITTY  OCARROL. 

Ye  may  boaat  of  your  charma,  and  be  prood  lo  be  aore. 

As  if  there  waa  never  auch  beauty  befura. 

Bat,  ere  1  i;ot  weddnl  to  old  Thady  Mora, 

1  had  doiena  of  woovni  each  night  at  my  door. 

With  their,  Och  dear  !  O  will  yoo  marry  ma, 

Kitty  O'Carrol,  the  joy  of  my  a«ml  I 


MY  DAYS  HAE  PLOWN  WI*  OLEESOMB  SPEED 

My  daya  hae  flown  wi'  gleeaome  apead, 

(•rief  nr'er  eat  heavy  on  my  mind, 
Sae  happy  in  my  rural  reed, 

I  lilted  every  care  lichind  ; 
I've  whilee  be<n  vest,  an^l  aair  parplaxi* 

When  friends  pruv'«l  falee,  or  beiMity  ahy. 
Dot,  like  tfude  John  (>'Ba«lrnyoa, 

1  onm'cTmy  hit,  and  oar'd  na  by. 


THE  BANKS  OP  8PEY. 

of  my  childhood,  your  wan«lerer  haila  yoQ« 
Wiac'd  with  rude  atorm*.  tho*  the  wint«>r  aieaili  yoQ« 
Blaah  and  dreary  aa  ye  are,  ye  yet  hae  charms  to  obaer  sm^ 
Por  here  amidat  my  native  bilU,  my  bnonie  laaete'e  neat  me; 
TIa  aad  to  aee  tba  withered  lea,  the  dnimly  flooded  fowntain, 
Tka  angry  atorm  in  awful  form,  that  sweepa  tha  moor  and  mcMuilaui ; 
Bat  fraa  the  anrly  awelling  blaai,  dear  liaaii,  ill  defend  bar. 
Am!  fraa  tba  bonnia  banka  of  Spay  1  savar  OMva  akaU 


THE 


^atp  of  lleitfre<»0!)lrr 


•<*OK>5'^CXO«>- 


I. 


GLEN-ORRA. 


THE  gale  is  high,  the  bark  is  light, 

Swiftly  it  glides  the  dark  sea  over« 
AMiy  bear,  ye  waves,  so  base  a  freight. 

Why  waft,  ye  winds,  a  vagrant  lover. 
Wake,  artless  maid,  thy  dream  is  o*er. 

No  brightening  hope  can  gild  the  morrow, 
Thy  lover  hails  a  distant  shore. 

Nor  thinks  of  thee  far  in  Glen-Orra. 


The  moon  is  up,  the  maiden's  gone, 

Where  flower  and  tree  the  night  dews  cover, 

To  weep  by  mountain  streamlet  lone. 
O'er  perjur'd  vows  of  faithless  lover. 
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Turn,  faithleBB  wretch,  seek  Orra*s  wild, 
To  rapture  raise  the  maiden's  sorrow. 

Ah  !  see  where  love  so  lately  smil'd. 
Cold,  cold,  she  sinks  in  dark  Glen-Orra. 


The  moon  hangs  pale  o'er  Orra's  steep. 

And  lists  a  hapless  maiden  sighing, 
The  sullen  night-winds,  cavem'd  sleep. 

As  loath  to  rave  o*er  maiden  dying. 
The  hue  of  death  has  blench'd  the  lip. 

The  rosy  cheek  is  pale  with  sorrow. 
Ere  mom,  death's  chilly  hand  shall  nip 

The  loveliest  flower  in  green  Glen-Orra. 


II. 


LULLABY  OF  AN  INFANT  CHIEF. 


AIR-**  Cadll  gu  lo.- 


O  slumber,  my  darling,  thy  sire  is  a  knight. 

Thy  mother  a  lady  so  lovely  and  bright, 

The  hills  and  the  dales  from  the  tow'rs  which  we  see. 

They  all  shall  belong,  my  dear  infant,  to  thee. 

0  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  on  till  day, 
O  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  while  you  may. 


O  fear  not  the  bugle,  tho'  loudly  it  blows, 
It  callB  but  the  wardeuB  that  guard  thy  repose, 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red, 
Ere  the  foot  of  a  foeman  drew  near  to  thy  bed. 
Then  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  on  till  day. 
Then  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  while  you  may. 


O  slumber,  my  darling,  the  time  it  may  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum. 
Then  hush  thee,  dear  baby,  take  rest  will  you  may. 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood  as  light  comes  with  day, 
O  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  on  till  day, 
O  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  while  you  may. 


III. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE.* 


Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried. 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot, 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried. 

*  Wo  hare  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  who  it  was  that  wrote 
this  poetical  elegy,  nor  arc  there  any  traces  which  afford  room  for  conjecture. 
It  appeared  at  first  in  several  of  tho  public  new8X)apcrH,  from  whence  it  was 
copied  into  Blactteood'i  Magazine  for  the  month  of  June,  1817.  The  affair, 
bowerer,  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  distinguished  person  whom  it  so  justly 


We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  Bods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moon-beams'  misty  light 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 


No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 
Nor  in  sheets  nor  in  shrouds  we  bound  him, 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 


Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow. 

But  we  stedfastly  gaz'd  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 


commemorates,  are  subjects  too  well  known  to  require  from  us  any  circum- 
stantial detail  They  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  national  distinction  and 
achievements.  Their  importance  and  their  renown  have  both  been  warmly 
recognized  by  the  celebrations  and  the  revorcnco  of  the  public  in  genoraL  The 
Illustrious  commander,  in  particular,  who  fell  a  victim  in  the  contest,  lies 
entombed  in  the  recollections  of  his  generous  coimtrymen,  and  his  memory, 
no  doubt,  will  descend  with  undiminished  lustre  for  the  admiration  and  the 
example  of  ages  to  come. 

Lieutenant  General  Sir  John  Moore  was  son  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Moore  of  Glasgow,  and  was  bom  there  in  the  month  of  November,  1761. 
Ho  attached  himself  early  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  superior  distinguished  career  showed  how  happy  he  had  been  in  the 
choice  which  he  had  made.  In  the  active  discharge  of  his  military  duty, 
ho  visited  the  West  Indies,  Corsica,  Holland,  Ireland,  and  Egypt,  and 
when  the  expedition  to  Spain  was  first  meditated,  his  extensive  and  very 
eminent  services  recommended  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  command  in  the 
undertaking.  Here  it  was,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  while  engaged  at 
Corunna,  and  with  victory  hovering  around  his  standard,  that  he  fell  by  a 
shot  from  the  enemy's  batteries.  With  a  bravery  worthy  the  most  romantic 
heroism,  he  sustained  hia  hard  but  honourable  fate,  and  shortly  after,  with- 


We  thoaght  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smooth'd  down  his  lowly  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  on  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 


lightly  they^  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, 

But  nothing  hell  reck  if  they  let  him  ideep  on, 
In  the  graye  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 


Bot  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 
When  the  dock  told  the  hour  for  retiring, 

And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 


oat  ft  struggle,  he  breathed  his  bst,  having  been  previously  assured  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Frendi,  and  expressing  his  great  h^>plnes8  at  the  advantage 
which  his  men  had  so  gallantly  obtained. 


An  oocurrenoe  so  solemn,  so  mournful,  and  so  eventful,  the  very  recital 
of  which  thrills  the  soul  with  the  most  varied  emotions,  was  a  theme  in 
every  view  highly  respectable,  and  worthy  to  awaken  the  feelings  and  song 
€d  the  bard.  The  tribute  of  poetical  celebration  and  applause  has  over 
been  courted  by  men  of  eminence  in  every  department,  but  the  illustrious 
in  war  have  always  preferred  particular  claims  to  the  enviable  distinction, 
and  to  them,  accordingly,  in  all  ages,  it  has  been  most  liberally  expressed. 

In  no  unmeaning  or  trifling  references,  however,  which  too  frequently 
pervade  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  docs  the  piece  before  us  in  the  least 
Indulge.  It  is  dedicated  solely  to  that  concluding  but  painful  scene  which 
ftwi«iMi«  for  ever  all  the  active  duties  of  the  living  to  the  dead.  With  a 
tenderness  and  simplicity  properly  suited  to  the  occasion,  it  describes  the 
time  and  manner  of  entombment,  while  the  sensations  and  the  fears  are 
pathetically  unfolded,  which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  sorrowful  attendants, 
"  as  they  bitterly  thought  on  the  morrow.**  Nor  can  we  forbear  remarking 
how  happily  and  how  energetically  the  author  concludes.  With  impres- 
sions scrfctftnised  by  the  importance  of  the  moment,  when  the  earth  was 


Slowly  and  tadly  we  Uad  him  down. 
From  the  field  ci  hie  fame,  freeh  and  farj^ 

We  canr'd  not  a  line,  we  rait*d  not  a  eiooe, 
But  we  loft  him  alone  in  hit  gloiy. 


IT. 


THOU  ART  NOT  FAL8B. 


Thou  art  not  fabe,  but  thou  art  fiekle. 
To  thoee  thyielf  eo  fondly  iought ; 

The  imn  that  thou  haat  forced  to  trickle 
Are  dtmbly  bitter  from  that  thought ; 

Tii  this  which  brvaka  the  heart  thou  grieTcai, 

Too  well  thou  lov'st — too  aoon  thou  leaTeeL 

The  wholly  falee  the  heart  despiaea. 
And  ■imma  deceiver  and  deceit ; 


U*  re^lT*  ui.1  fiir  «tw  fmtml  Um  mta^A  wtmatam  of  Um 

o*it  |««t  mtiTlitifly  »»|wiiiia  Um  •«t<»w  uf  Um  tmnpaw  m  4lit4ay4 

la  Um  rrrj  mci  t4  e*€k»idumrnt,  "  Hlifwtx  «bJ  MnUy  Umjt  UM  lUai 

Ho  *l*rn«.  In  a  liUt*l7  ilc«rr1|4lr«  •train.  W»  Um  ourttel  atato  to  vlika  Um 

l^r^t  mm  Uirta*!.  "  »4ii  \hm  fifkl  *4  hU  (attM  trmk  tA  ^wy'  mnI  bf  • 

■Itotfl'  >*it  Oiiu|«TlK*n«lTvlx  atitiktftcwBt    lino.    Im  4— ifH—  Idai  w  "  LflA 

ftli<M  In  bU  iflury  '    p  »l  «vair«r  iho  «itlbnf«hlt«  «4  Umm  vrrwa  !■  »««  kftavv 

lit  rr«T7  t4M     IVrjr  g;i«e  |>wtlc«l  tmi»iirlAllt)r  k»  Um  iMa«  of  WoMti 
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V 


But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguiBes, 

Whose  loye  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 


To  £eam.  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doomed  to  all  who  loye  or  liye ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only. 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely. 


What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warmed  ? 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition, 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charmed  ? 

Ah !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming. 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming  ? 


V. 


TWINE  WEEL  THE  PLAIDEN. 


Oh  !  I  hae  lost  my  silken  snood, 
That  tied  my  hair  sae  yellow  ; 
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IVe  gi'en  my  heart  to  tho  Uul  I  KwM, 
He  WM  a  gallant  fellow. 
Then  twine  it  weel,  my  bunny  duw. 

And  twine  it  well,  the  plaiden  ; 
The  laaaie  lost  her  silken  snood 
In  po'ing  of  the  hraoken. 


He  prais'd  my  een  sae  bonny  blue, 
Sae  lily  white  my  skin,  O  ; 

And  syne  he  prie*d  my  bonny  moa\ 
And  sware  it  was  nae  sin,  O. 
Then  twine  it  weel,  ^tc 


But  he  has  left  the  lass  he  loo*d. 
His  ain  true  lore  forsaken, 

Which  gais  me  sair  to  greet  thesnoud, 
I  lost  amang  the  bracken. 
Then  twine  it  weel,  dc. 


ri. 


84.>NO  TO  MAROARET. 


In  summer  when  nature  her  mantle  displays. 

Of  the  richest  and  loreliest  hue, 
How  pleasant,  at  evening,  on  Oartha's  green  banks. 

To  wander,  dear  Margarei,  with  you. 


/ 
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How  sweet  ^iia  to  look -at  the  red  blushing  cloud, 
And  smile  of  the  azure  blue  sky, 

But  sweeter,  fsi  sweeter,  the  blush  on  thy  cheek, 
And  sweeter  the  smile  of  thine  eye. 

And  when  in  the  bosom  of  ocean  the  sun 
Has  sunk  for  a  time  from  the  view. 

Still  loTely  the  scene,  when  by  moonlight  beheld, 
Of  a  soft  and  a  silyery  hue. 

But  what  are  the  richest  and  loveliest  scenes, 

That  nature  or  art  can  display. 
If  wanting  my  Margaret,  nor  art  can  excel, 

Nor  summer  itself  can  look  gay. 


VII. 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY. 


Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake, 
And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale  ! 
Oh  !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, — 
*Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 
And  ray  brave  father's  hoi)e  and  joy  ; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died, 
And  now  I  am  an  Orphan  Boy. 
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Poor  fooluli  child  !  how  plMyMd  wm  I 
When  newi  of  Neliioii*i  rict'iy  oame. 
Along  the  crowded  itreets  to  fly. 
And  tee  the  lighted  windows  flAOie  f 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  eonght ; 
She  could  not  bear  to  tee  my  joy  ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  *twM  bought. 
And  msde  me  s  poor  Orphan  B<»y. 


The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  kmd  ; 
My  mother  shuddering  stopp'd  her  ean  ; 
**  Rejoice  !  Rejoice  !  "  stUl  oried  the  crowd. 
My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 
*'  Wliy  are  you  crying  thus,**  said  I, 
**  Wliile  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joy  I  ** 
Khe  kissed  me—and,  with  such  a  sigh  ! 
She  called  me  her  poor  Orphan  Boy. 


*'  What  is  sn  ori»han  U»y  r  **  I  cried, 
As  in  her  face  I  look*d  and  smil*d  ; 
My  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 
**  You'll  know  Un  soon,  illfated  child  '  *' 
And  now  they've  toll*d  my  mother's  knell. 
And  I'm  no  more  a  parent's  joy. 
O  Lady— I  have  leam'd  too  weU 
What  *tis  to  be  an  Or|>han  Boy. 


i  Ml '  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  * 
Nsy,  gentle  lady,  do  nut  chide,— 


II 


TruBt  me^  I  wish  to  earn  my  bread  ; 
The  8ailor*B  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep  ! — ha  ! — ^this  to  me  ? 
Youll  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  ?- 
Look  down,  dear  parents  !  look  and  see 
Your  happy,  happy  Orphan  Boy. 


VIII. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BUSACO.* 


AIR.—"  Soots  wUa  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 


Beyond  Busaco's  mountains  dun, 
When  far  had  roU'd  the  sultry  sun, 
And  night  her  paU  of  gloom  had  tlirown, 

0*er  nature's  still  convexity  ; 
High  on  the  heath  our  tents  were  spread, 
The  cold  turf  was  our  cheerless  bed. 
And  o*er  the  hero's  dew-chill'd  head, 

The  banners  flapped  incessantly. 


*  Wc  arc  not  prepared  at  present  with  certainty  to  affirm  who  may 
liavc  boen  the  author  of  this  excellent  song.  Were  we,  however,  to  haxard 
a  conjecture,  we  would  ascribe  it  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Hogg,  more  generally 
known  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "The  Ettrick  Shepherd."  To  thi.H 
wo  are  induced  both  from  the  internal  evidence  which  the  piece  itself 
exhibits,  and  by  its  appearance  first  of  all  in  the  Spy,  a  periodical  work 
pibliahed  in  Edinbuxigh,  of  which  Mr.  Hogg  was  himself  the  Editor. 
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The  loud  war  inmipet  woke  the  mom. 
The  quiyering  drum,  the  pealing  horn. 
From  rank  to  rank  the  cry  is  borne. 

Arouse  for  death  or  yictory ; 
The  orb  of  day  in  crimBon  dye, 
Began  to  mount  the  morning  sky, 
Then  what  a  Boene  for  warrior's  eye. 

Hung  on  the  bold  declivity. 


The  serried  bayonets  glittering  stood, 
like  icicles  on  hills  of  blood, 
An  aerial  stream,  a  silver  wood, 

ReeFd  in  the  flickering  canopy. 
Like  waves  of  ocean  rolling  fast. 
Or  thunder  cloud  before  the  blast, 
Massena*s  legions,  stem  and  vast. 
Rushed  to  the  dreadful  revelry. 


'  Whoovcr  may  have  been  the  author,  The  Baltit  of  Buaaco  in  a  song 
of  considerable  merit,  and  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  master  in 
poetry.  It  is  evidently  done  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Campbell's  HohenlindUn, 
and  though  the  imitation  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  the  model,  yet  still  it  possesses  particular,  nay  even  distinguished 
excellence  in  its  kind.  By  a  variety  of  bold  picturesque  allusions,  expressed 
by  terms  most  appropriate  and  impressive,  the  poet  introduces,  describes, 
and  concludes  the  interesting  scenes  of  action,  of  contest,  and  of  death. 
With  a  concern  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  suppress,  we  hear  the 
awfully  comprehensive  signal  to  engage,  "  Arouse  for  death  or  victory." 
In  harsh  grating  sounds,  which  enter  the  very  soul,  we  are  informed  of  lemons 
"  Rushing  to  the  dreadful  revelry,"  while  the  poet  in  a  manner  highly  sig- 
nificant, personifies  "  Rod  Ruin  riding  triumphantly."  The  whole,  in  fact,  is 
a  highly  finished  effusion,  eminently  calculated  to  commemorate  the  affair  to 
which  it  refers,  and  by  its  impulse  to  rouse  the  undaunted  and  heroic  to  the 
boldest  "  Feats  of  chivalry." 
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The  pauBe  is  o'er,  the  fatal  shock, 
A  thoiuand  thousand  thunders  woke, 
The  air  grows  sick,  the  mountains  rock, 

Bed  ruin  rides  triumphantly  ; 
Light  boil'd  the  war  cloud  to  the  sky, 
In  phantom  towers  and  columns  high. 
But  dark  and  dense  their  bases  lie, 

Prone  on  the  battle's  boundary. 


The  thistle  wav'd  her  bonnet  blue, 
The  harp  her  wildest  war  notes  threw, 
The  red  rose  gain'd  a  fresher  hue, 

Busaco,  in  thy  heraldry  ; 
Hail,  gallant  brothers  !  woe  befal 
The  foe  that  brares  thy  triple  wall. 
Thy  sons,  O  wretched  Portugal, 

Bous*d  at  their  feats  of  chivalry. 


IX. 


ELIZA. 


How  still  is  the  night,  and  how  death-like  the  gloon 
Which  earth's  lonely  bounds  now  enshrouds, 

No  star  sparkles  bright,  and  retir'd  is  the  moon 
From  her  sentinel-watch  in  the  clouds. 


u 


Wh«rt  DOW  art  Um  flowwi  UiaI  •mbcoidflr'd  Uie  ▼»!•, 
And  Om  hills  whkh  700  bAmWi  Midoa'a, 

And  where  art  tht  wild  woods  thftl  wmVd  in  tho  gilo. 
On  whose  tops  the  dsrfc  rsTvis  rtpos*d  t 


For  s  moment  they'rt  hid,  hoi  eooQ  sheQ  the  vetl 
Which  o'enhsdows  them  Tsniah  ewaj  ! 

With  the  dewning  of  morn  their  retnm  I  sheU  heil. 
And  their  beeaty  sgnin  I'll  snrrej. 


But  where  are  the  thmighu  that  ones  gUdden'd  my  heart. 
And  the  hopes  I  so  fuodlj  haTs  dierish*d  ; 

And  where  art  the  visions  whi^  hlimfol  did  start  I 
Alas  !  they  for  erer  art  perish'd. 


Yes,  for  erer  !— no  mors  shaQ  Elisa*s  bright  cjn>, 
The  sun  of  my  sool^  shed  its  light ; 

Its  heaTsn-bom  Instrs  has  (led  in  a  sigh. 
And  left  my  sad  bosom  in  night. 
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X. 


LINES, 


In  imitatioii  of  the  Italian. 


Love  tinder  friendBhip's  vesture  white, 
Laughs,  his  little  limbs  concealing, — 
And  oft  in  sport  and  oft  in  spite, 
Like  Pity  meets  the  dazzled  sight. 
Smiles  through  his  tears  revealing. 
But  now  as  Rage  the  god  appears ! 
He  frowns,  and  tempests  shake  his  frame  ! 
Frowning,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 
Tis  Love — and  love  is  still  the  same. 


XI. 


THE  WISH. 


Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A  bee-hive*s  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear  ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill 
With  many  a  fall,  shaU  linger  near. 
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The  swallow  oft  beneath  my  thatch, 
Shall  twitter  from  her  day-built  nest — 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivy*d  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew, 
And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage-yows  were  giv*n, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heay'n. 


XII. 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 


Dear  is  my  little  native  vale  ; 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there  ; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 
The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree 
And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
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I  dutrin  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loTed  late's  romantic  sound  ; 
Or  crowns  of  liying  Unrel  weave 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 


The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day — 
The  ballet  danc*d  in  twilight  glade — 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  green-wood  shade. 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


XIII. 


A  FAREWELL, 


Once  more,  enchanting  girl,  adieu  ! 

I  must  begone  while  yet  I  may, 
Oft  shall  I  weep  to  think  of  you ! 

But  here  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 


The  sweet  expression  of  that  face, 
For  ever  changing,  yet  the  same, 

Ah  no  !  I  dare  not  turn  to  trace, 
it  melts  my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame! 

M 


l> 


\vC   |^*.««    aMP.    ^««  BMP,  «f«   I   fkV» 

TVu  «ni  iv«r  <bM4  a  w^rmtt  gkm 
.Ui^   -o  ix<«r  wkiVr  D««ek  k>T«  to 


Tktf  hABii  kM  chaftiMd  with  auM  tu  «Ar«.t, 


O  ttT— bat  ii*\  It  aiMt  »u<  W  - 


&i% 


ON   A  TEAK  • 


<  >h    th*t  iIm*  cliviuut's  nia^c  art 

i\iuM  cT^-tulltM  this  trcrvt  Urmannt  * 
Li  nig  thouM  It  glitter  Hear  mj  li«art, 
A  aKTrt  tKurotf  iif  ficnaiTv  |4««attn» 


n  I*  i.Aittf'.i  uttk  ««<.  ftii.1  lurwtw  Um  ftMtf  «ia»a  n>«w»tt»iiiy 

1-4-    .-1    .'    «M  uk.it  tr'ii.  tb*  <«4b|uat^<iM«tf  i%UMi»rl  Mt^ink  l«*|  .  lli^A«t 
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The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 

It«  luAtre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye ; 

Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
The  spring  of  sensibility  ! 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light ! 

In  thee  the  rays  of  yirtue  shine; 
More  calmly  dear,  more  mildly  bright, 

Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 


author  of  the  Voftigt  ^  Colnthhu*,  and  of  the  well  known  production 
enttUed  the  Fteaturt*  of  Memory.  These  are  all  exceodingly  interestuig 
and  beautiful  in  their  kind,  being  A*i«»«iUt.«irf  to  improve  while  they  amune 
and  deUj^t.  They  exhibit  to  os,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  that  power  of 
inventkn  and  refinement  of  feeling,  seconded  by  a  certain  felicity  of  expres- 
■km,  which,  whateTer  may  be  his  subject,  form  the  neoeesary  and  distinctive 
quaUflcatioQs  of  the  poetic  character. 

Of  all  the  performances  of  Hr.  R.  the  first  place  is  certainly  due  to 
Lin  Pl*€uurf»  of  MtMorif.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  exhibition  of  itw  kind, 
whose  intrinsic  excellence,  without  suffering  any  perceptible  duterioratiuu, 
cun  stuftaiu  a  critical  comparison  with  tlic  JTlemart*  of  Hoih.  13otb 
]iuets  indeed  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice  of  tlicir 
subject,  as  each  has  distinguished  himself  with  unrivalled  success.  They 
have  depicted  in  a  truly  poetical  style,  scenes  which,  though  equally  remote 
fn.>m  the  present,  are  nut,  on  that  account,  less  interesting  or  important. 
Abstracting  us  for  the  moment  from  the  particular  i>eriods  of  life  at  which 
we  may  have  arrived. — from  the  peculiar  situations  in  which  we  may  for  the 
time  be  {daoed,  and  from  the  varied  emotions  which  these  necessarily  inspire. 
they  both  most  fordMy  direct  our  attention  to  the  days  and  to  the  enjoyments* 
of  other  years.  With  all  the  glowing  sensibility  of  fancy  and  of  hope,  the 
«int  hurries  us  forward  through  the  regions  both  of  probtibility  and  of  wi^h, 
while  the  other,  with  a  fascinating  but  persuasive  sweetness,  makch  uh 
rv-act  and  re-feel  what  we  may  have  long  ago  entirely  forgot.  The  one  in 
the  spirit  of  a  fondly  fostered  child,  delights  to  recollect  and  to  dwell  ui¥>n 
the  caresses  it  has  formerly  enjoyed  ;  the  other  still  throbbing,  and  full  (>f 
tl»e  injuries  of  his  ]ttst  life,  gladly  escapes  into  uncertain  futurity,  anxi>*u.«1y 
iM'Iiriting  ameU'jration  and  redress.     In  short,  N>th  {MX-ts,  prcgiiant  with  the 


I 
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XV. 


THE  WEARY  FUND  O*  TOW. 


The  weary  pundy  the  weary  putid, 
The  treary  pund  o'  tow  ; 

I  think  my  wife  toill  end  her  life, 
Before  ihe  spin  her  tow, 

I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o*  lint, 
Ab  gude  as  e*er  did  grow ; 

And  a*  that  she  has  made  o'  that, 
Is  ae  poor  pund  o'  tow. 

The  ipeary  ptindy  dec. 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Beyont  the  ingle  low  ; 
And  aye  she  took  the  tither  souk, 

To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow. 

The  iceary  pund^  d'c. 


Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 
Gae  spin  your  tap  o*  tow  ! 

She  took  the  rock,  and  wi'  a  knock, 
She  brak  it  owre  my  pow. 

The  iceary  pniid  o'  tow,  dc. 
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At  Utt  her  feet,  I  tang  to  aee't, 
Umod  foremoet  owre  the  knowe; 

And  or  I  wed  aaither  jade, 
ni  wallop  in  a  tow. 


The  ufturp  pHnd  u*  loir,  «|v. 


XVI. 


MORN  A 


Her  hair  was  like  the  Cromla  miai, 
When  erening  eon  beams  from  the  weal, 

Bright  waa  the  eye  of  MonuL 
When  beauty  wept  the  warrior's  fall. 
Then  lone  and  dark  waa  Fingal*B  hall. 

Sad  waa  the  loreljr  Moma. 

()  loreljr  wer»  the  bloe-ej'd  maida. 
That  sung  peace  to  the  warrior's  ahadr, 

llut  ncme  so  fair  as  MonuL 
Her  hallow*d  tears  bedew'd  the  brake. 
That  wav*d  beatde  dark  Orma's  lakr. 

Where  wander*d  loreljr  Moma. 


Had  was  the  hiiarj  minstrsl's  Siiag. 
That  died  the  rustling  heath  amcmg, 
Whem  sat  the  hireljr  Moma. 
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It  slumber *d  on  the  placid  wave, 
It  echo'd  thro'  the  warrior's  cave, 
And  sigh'd  again  to  Moma. 


The  hero's  plumes  were  lowly  laid  ; 
In  Fingal's  hall  each  blue-ey'd  maid 

Sung  peace  and  rest  to  Moma. 
The  harp's  wild  strain  was  past  and  gone, 
No  more  it  whisper'd  to  the  moan 

Of  lovely  dying  Moma. 


*    N.,  -^-   v^  " 


XVII. 


LASS  WI'  A  LUMP  OF  LAND. 


Gi'e  me  a  lass  wi'  a  lump  o'  land, 

And  we  for  life  shall  gang  thegither, 
Tho'  daft  or  wise  I'll  ne'er  demand, 

Or  black  or  fair,  it  maksna  whether. 
I'm  aff  wi'  wit,  and  beauty  will  fade, 

And  bludo  alane  is  no  worth  a  shilling, 
But  she  that's  rich,  her  market's  made, 

For  ilka  charm  about  her  is  killing. 
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iiVe  me  a  Um  wi*  a  lump  o'  land, 

Aiiil  in  my  buaom  I'll  hug  my  irMiurs ; 
Gin  I  had  anoe  her  goar  in  my  hand, 

Should  loTo  turn  duwf,  it  will  find  pUaaorv. 
Laugh  on  who  likea,  but  there's  my  hand, 

I  hate  wi*  puortith,  the'  bonny,  to  meddle. 
Uuleaa  they  bring  oaah,  or  a  lump  o*  land, 

They'ie  nerer  get  me  to  danot  to  their  fiddle. 


There's  meikle  good  loTe  in  bands  and  bags. 

And  siller  and  gowd's  a  sweet  complexion  ; 
But  beauty,  and  wit,  and  Tirtue  in  rags, 

Hae  tint  the  art  of  gaining  affection  ; 
Love  tips  his  arrows  wi*  woods  and  (larks. 

And  castles  and  rigs,  and  m«K>rs  and  meadows, 
And  naething  can  catch  our  modem  sparks 

But  weel  tocher'd  lasses,  or  jctintnr'd  widows. 
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xvui. 


LOUD  ROAR'D  THE  TEMPEST. 


AIR—"  The  moon  vma  a-waning.** 


Loud  Toar*d  the  tempest,  the  night  was  descending, 
Alone  to  the  beach  was  the  fair  maiden  wending, 
She  eyed  the  dark  wave  thro'  its  light  foaming  cover, 
And  chiU  grew  her  heart  as  she  thought  on  her  lover. 

Long  has  she  wander'd,  her  maiden  heart  fearing; 
Wild  rolls  her  eye  but  no  bark  is  appearing, 
No  kind  star  of  light  thro'  the  dark  sky  is  beaming, 
And  far  is  the  cliff  where  the  beacon  is  gleaming. 

In  vain  for  thy  love  the  beacon  flame's  burning, 
And  vain  is  thy  gaze  to  descry  him  returning  ; 
No  longer  he  strives  'gainst  the  billows'  rude  motion. 
For  heavy  they  roll  o'er  his  bed  of  the  ocean. 

''  Ah  !  where  is  my  child  gone,  long  does  she  tarry.'' 
Fond  mother,  forbear,  thou'rt  not  heard  by  thy  Mary, 
For  sound  is  her  sleep  on  the  dark  weedy  pillow — 
Her  bed  the  cold  sand,  and  her  sheet  the  rude  billow. 
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XIX. 


SONG  OF  A  HINDUSTANNI  GIRL.* 


*Ti8  thy  will,  and  I  must  leave  thee, 

0  then,  best-belov'd,  farewell  ! 

1  forbear,  lest  I  should  grieve  thee, 
Half  my  heartfelt  pangs  to  tell. 
Soon  a  British  fair  will  charm  thee, 
Thou  her  smiles  wilt  fondly  woo  ; 
But  though  she  to  rapture  warm  thee. 
Don't  forget  thy  Poor  Hindoo. 

*  Tlio  following  circtimstance,  we  underHtand,  gave  occasion  to  this 
singularly  interesting  production.  Among  the  other  inmates  of  a  British 
residence  in  India,  was  a  Hindustanni  girl,  distinguished  both  for  her  refine- 
«k^     ••  ment  and  sensibility,  and  who  had  conceived  for  her  master  a  very  tender 

y  ^j^  afToction.  Notwithstanding  her  particular  attachment  and  attention,  how- 
ever, her  btit-helovtd,  it  seems,  had  courted  and  was  about  to  marry  a 
lady  belonging  to  his  own  country.  Amid  many  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  his  intended  and  elegant  bride,  the  gentleman 
Judged  it  proper  now  to  get  rid  of  his  poor  Hindoo^  and  accordingly  sent  her 
a  considerable  way  up  into  the  country. 

As  they  were  in  the  act  of  removing  her  from  the  only  object  of  her 
sincere  regard,  she  was  observed  to  indulge  her  agonissed  feelings  by  singing 
a  plaintive  but  most  hxirmonious  strain,  which  she  had  evidently  composed 
for  the  mournful  occasion.  Borne  time  afterwards,  this  melody  was  com- 
municated to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Opie,  for  the  purpose  of  siiiting  it  with 
appropriate  words.  How  well  she  has  succeeded  may  easily  be  inferred, 
oven  from  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  preceding  song,  which  we  may  safely 
affirm  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  reader  who  .possesses  the  least  spark  of 
sensibility. 
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Well  I  know  thiB  happy  beauty, 
Soon  thine  envied  bride  will  shine  ; 
But  will  she  by  anxious  duty 
Prove  a  passion  warm  as  mine  ? 
If  to  rule  be  her  ambition, 
And  her  own  desires  pursue, 
Thoult  recal  my  fond  submission, 
And  regret  thy  Poor  Hindoo. 


Bom  herself  to  rank  and  splendour, 
WiU  she  deign  to  wait  on  thee. 
And  those  soft  attentions  render. 
Thou  so  oft  has  praised  in  me  ? 
Tet,  why  doubt  her  care  to  please  thee  ? 
Thou  must  every  heart  subdue  ; 
I  am  sure  each  maid  that  sees  thee 
Loves  thee  like  thy  Poor  Hindoo. 


No,  ah  !  no  ! — though  from  thee  parted, 
Other  maids  will  peace  obtain  ; 
But  thy  Lola,  broken-hearted, 
Ne'er,  oh  !  ne'er,  will  smile  again. 
O  how  fast  from  thee  they  tear  me  ! 
Faster  still  shall  death  pursue  : 
But  'tis  well^^eath  will  endear  me, 
And  thoult  mourn  thy  Poor  Hindoo. 


ss 


XX. 


80N0  TO  LOVE. 


Sweet  wM  jon  note  to  fancj'a  ear, 
Thftt  died  apon  the  file, 

Yet  sweeter  far,  in  groTe  remote, 
To  breathe  the  am'roiia  tale. 


The  maid,  in  blnahee,  owna  the  tmth 

8he  Uboun  to  oonoeal, 
The  panting  breast,  the  averted 

What  more  can  the  rtreal — 


Then  spare,  fond  yoath,  in  pity  spare, 

Nor  urge  your  suit  again. 
Why  need  her  lips  that  word  declare. 

Which  looks  hare  made  so  plain. 
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XXI. 


JOHN  0'  BADENYON. 


Whtti  first  I  came  to  be  a  man 

Of  twenty  yean  or  so, 
I  thought  myself  a  handsome  youth. 

And  fain  the  world  would  know  ; 
In  best  attire  I  stepped  abroad, 

With  spirits  brisk  and  gay, 
And  here  and  there  and  eyery  where 

Was  like  a  mom  in  May  ; 
No  care  I  had  nor  fear  of  want, 

But  rambled  up  and  down. 
And  for  a  beau  I  might  have  pass'd 

In  country  or  in  town  ; 
I  still  was  pleased  where'er  I  went, 

And  when  I  was  alone, 
I  tun'd  my  pipe  and  pleas'd  mysel' 

Wi'  John  o'  Badenyon. 


Now  in  the  days  of  youthful  prime 

A  mistress  I  must  find, 
For  love,  I  heard,  gave  one  an  air. 

And  even  improved  the  mind. 
On  Phillis  fair,  above  the  rest, 

Kind  fortune  fix'd  my  eyes, 
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Her  pierotng  beaut j  •tmdi  mj  heart. 

And  the  became  mj  choioe ; 
To  Capid  now,  with  heartj  pra7er» 

I  ofiered  manj  a  tow, 
And  danc*d  and  aang,  and  ligh'd  and  awore. 

Am  other  loven  do  ; 
But  when  at  laat  I  breath*d  mj  flame, 

I  found  her  oold  aa  itooe ; 
I  left  the  girl,  and  tun*d  my  pipe 

T(»  John  o*  Badenyon. 


When  love  had  thui  my  heart  b^gml*d 

With  fooliah  hopea  and  Tain, 
To  friendihip*!  port  I  steer*d  my  ooorw. 

And  Uugh'd  at  lover*!  pain; 
A  friend  I  got,  by  lucky  chance, 

Twas  tomething  like  dirine, 
An  honest  friend*!  a  predous  gift. 

And  !uch  a  gift  wae  mine  ; 
And  now,  whatever  might  betide, 

A  happy  man  wae  I, 
In  any  !trait  I  knew  to  whom 

I  freely  might  apply. 
A  strait  aotm  came — my  friend  I  try*d  ; 

ile  heard,  and  !pum*d  my  moan  ; 
I  hied  me  home,  and  tun*d  my  ppe 

To  John  o'  lladenyoQ. 


Motht»ught  I  ■h<mUl  be  wieer  ne&l. 
And  would  a  patriot  turn. 
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Began  to  doat  on  Johnny  Wilkes, 

And  cry  up  parson  Home; 
Their  manly  spirit  I  admir'd, 

And  prais'd  their  noble  zeal, 
Who  had,  with  flaming  tongue  and  pen, 

Maintained  the  public  weal ; 
But  ere  a  month  or  two  had  past, 

I  found  myself  betray'd, 
Twaa  self  and  party  after  all, 

For  all  the  stir  they  made. 
At  last  I  saw  the  factious  knaves 

Insult  the  very  throne, 
I  curs'd  them  a*,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o*  Badenyon. 

What  next  to  do,  I  mu8*d  awhile, 

Still  hoping  to  succeed, 
I  pitched  on  books  for  company, 

And  gravely  tried  to  read  : 
I  bought  and  borrowed  every  where, 

And  studied  night  and  day, 
Nor  mis8*d  what  dean  or  doctor  wrote 

That  happen'd  in  my  way. 
Philosophy  I  now  esteem'd 

The  ornament  of  youth. 
And  carefully,  through  many  a  page, 

I  hunted  after  truth. 
A  thousand  various  schemes  I  tried. 

And  yet  was  pleas'd  with  none, 
I  threw  them  by,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 
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And  now,  ye  youngBten  ererj  wliere. 

That  with  to  make  a  show, 
Take  heed  in  time,  nor  fondly  hope, 

For  happineee  below ; 
What  yoo  may  fancy  pleaaore  heiv, 

Ii  but  an  empty  name, 
And  girU,  and  frienda,  and  booka,  and  »>, 

Yooll  find  them  all  the  eame. 
Then  be  adria'd  and  warning  take 

FVom  eoch  a  man  at  me  ; 
Tm  neither  Pope  nor  Cardinal 

Nor  one  of  high  degree  ; 
Yooll  meet  displeaaore  erery  where; 

Then  do  at  I  have  done. 
Even  tune  your  pipe,  and  pleaae  yooTMlvea, 

With  John  o*  Badenyon. 


XXII. 


MARY  OF  BUTTERMERE.* 


In  BQttermere*e  wooda  and  wtkU  among, 
A  floweret  bloeaom*d,  and  fair  it  grew  ; 

TwM  pure  at  the  brook  that  rippl*d  along, 
<  h  the  pvaHy  drr>pe  ol  the  morning  dew. 
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It  ^sweetly  smil'd  in  its  native  bower, 
But  a  cold  blast  came  like  the  wintry  air, 

Which  nipt  this  sweet  and  enchanting  flower, 
The  lovely  Mary  of  Buttermere. 


O  !  sweet  was  the  hour^  that  like  morning  clear, 

Rose  on  this  gem  so  pure  and  bright. 
But  saw  it  steep*d  in  deep  sorrow's  tear. 

To  wither  amid  the  shades  of  night. 
Hope  fled  from  the  cheek  of  roseate  hue, 

And  the  lily  pale  now  languished  there, 
And  dim  look'd  the  eye,  of  heavenly  blue, 

Of  the  lovely  Mary  of  Buttermere. 


For  there  was  a  charm,  and  a  witching  spell, 

That  stole  her  guileless  heart  away  ; 
She  loy*d,  but,  alas !  she  lov'd  too  well. 

And  felt  a  flame  that  could  ne'er  decay. 
Now  wandering  the  wild,  unseen,  unknown, 

Her  sigh  is  the  sigh  of  sad  despair, — 
like  the  blighted  flower  in  its  bower  alone, 

Is  the  lovely  Mary  of  Buttermere. 


u 


XXIII. 


80NO. 


AIR.  -  "  Wbttl  «lk  tkk  bMrt  o'  mtam  ' 


H«r  kiM  WM  toft  and  iwMt, 

Her  imilM  were  free  end  fein. 

And  heeming  bright  the  wttohing  glMwe 

Of  her  I  thought  mj  ftin. 

Thet  kiM  hie  poieoo'd  peeoe. 
Her  emilee  he?e  ro>ue*d  deepeir, 
For  kindlj  tho*  her  glenoee  be 
Thej  beem  on  me  nee  meir. 


Now  lonely*!  erery  heont 
Thet  I  onoe  trode  with  joj, 
And  dull  and  deer  the  aecred  groTe 
^liere  we  were  wont  to  tqj. 


The  lilj  eeeme  to  fade, 

And  waefu*  eeeme  the  bbdibifd'e  aeag 

That  uted  to  cheer  the  glade. 
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ThiB  boflom  once  was  gay, 
But  now  a  brow  of  gloom 
Pomtrays,  in  characters  of  care, 
That  it  ifl  pleasure's  tomb. 

Yet  none  shall  hear  the  sigh 
That  struggles  to  be  free, 
No  tear  shall  trace  this  sallow  cheek, 
No  murmur  burst  from  me. 


Tho'  silent  be  my  woe, 
Tis  not  the  less  tevere— 
Forlorn  I  brood  on  former  joys 
To  love  and  mem'ry  dear. 

She  minds  na  o'  the  yows 
That  seal'd  our  youthful  love, 
But  heaven  has  records  that  will  last, 
My  faith  and  truth  to  prove. 


.3a 


XXIV. 


DIRGE  OF  A  HIGHLAND  CHIEF,* 


Wlio  woM  executed  after  the  Rebellion. 


Son  of  the  mighty  aiid  the  free, 
Lov'd  leader  of  the  faithful  brave. 
Was  it  for  high-rank'd  chief  like  thee 

To  fill  a  nameless  grave  ? 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  slumbered  with  the  slain  ; 
Had  glory's  death-bed  been  thy  lot, 
E*en  though  on  red  Oulloden*s  plain, 

We  then  had  niouru*d  thee  not. 


But  darkly  clos'd  thy  mom  of  fame, 
That  mom  whose  sun-beams  rose  so  fair. 
Revenge  alone  may  breathe  thy  name, 

The  watch- word  of  despair  ; 
Yet  oh  !  if  gallant  spirit's  power, 
Has  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine, 
Then  glory  mark'd  thy  parting  hour, 

Last  of  a  mighty  line. 

*  Thi»  feeling  and  pathetic  dirge  was  composed  by  a  youBg  gentleman  or. 
reading,  immediately  after  itn  first  appearance,  the  well-known  work  entitled 
IVavtrUi/.  It  was  then  forwarded  to  the  supiKwed  author,  requesting,  if  ho 
should  approve,  and,  under  his  correction,  that  it  might  bo  inserted  in  tlio 
future  editions  of  that  celebrated  uovcL  The  individual,  however,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  being  wholly  unconnected  with  the  work  referred  to,  and 
having  no  influence  to  obtain  a  place  for  it  there,  it  was  judged  propvr. 
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O'er  thy  own  bowen  the  auiiBhine  falls. 
Bat  cannot  cheer  their  lonely  gloom, 
Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb. 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while. 
Thy  green  woods  wave  in  vernal  air. 
But  the  lov'd  scenes  may  vainly  smile, 

Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 


On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle  sound 
Is  mingled  with  the  torrent's  roar, 
Unmark'd  the  red  deer  sport  around — 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more. 
Thy  gates  are  dos'd,  thy  halls  are  stiU — 
Those  halls  where  swell'd  the  choral  strain— 
They  hear  the  wild  waves  murmuring  shrill. 

And  all  is  hush'd  again. 


Thy  Bard  his  pealing  harp  has  broke  ; 
His  fire — his  joy  of  song  is  past ; — 
One  lay  to  mourn  thy  fate  he  woke. 

His  saddest  and  his  last. 
No  other  theme  to  him  is  dear 
Than  lofty  deeds  of  thine  ; 
Hush'd  be  the  strain  thou  can'st  not  hear, 

Last  of  a  mighty  line. 


both  to  pmenre  the  song  it«clf  from  oblivion,  and  that  the  roal  autlior  of 
Warrrifp  might  be  awaro  of  the  honour  which  was  thus  intended  him,  to 
•cod  it  for  publication  to  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register.  From  that  work 
we  hare  taken  the  liberty  now  to  extract  it,  convinced  that  our  readers  will 
derive  that  pleasure  from  its  perusal  which  we  conceive  it  so  well  calculated 
to  afford. 


XXT. 


M0NIM1A. 


The  UU  had  toll*d  the  midnighi  hour,— 
MonimiA  tooght  the  ehadey-— 

The  cheerleee  jew  tree  marked  the  9poi 
Where  Lean  tine  wm  UikL 


With  eoft  Mid  trembling  etepe,  the  maid 
Approedi'd  the  draer  ebode, 

A  teer-dit>p  glieten*d  on  her  cheek, 
And  dew'd  her  lorer*!  eod. 


Cold  blew  the  blaet,  the  jew  tree  ehook, 
And  eigh'd  with  hoUow  moen  ; 

The  wand 'ring  moon  hed  eonk  to  reel. 
And  faint  the  twilight  ehone. 


iB  cheek  grew  deadlj  pale, 
Dew*d  with  the  tear  oi  eorrow. 
While  olt  ehe  pfeae*d  her  lover*!  grave. 
Nor  wak'd  with  dawn  ol  morTt>w. 
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XXVI. 


AND  MAUN  I  STILL  ON  MENIE  DOAT. 


AIB.— <*  Jockey't  gny  breeks." 


Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 
Her  robe  assume  its  vemal  hues, 

Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze. 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

And  ma/un  I  sHU  on  Menie  do<U, 
And  hear  the  scorn  thctfs  in  her  e'e  / 

For  %t*8Jet,jet  black,  aW  iVs  like  a  hawk. 
An*  it  winna  let  a  body  be  ! 


In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  vain  to  me  the  viUets  spring; 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 


And  maun  I  still,  d-c. 


The  merry  plowboy  cheers  lus  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

And  matm  I  still,  dc. 
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The  wanton  coot  the  water  skima, 
Among  the  reeds  the  dacklinga  cry, 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  ev'ry  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

And  maun  I  stilly  d'c. 


The  shepherd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shrill, 

Wi*  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  maun  I  stilly  d'c. 


And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  wae-wom  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

And  maun  I  stiUy  d'C, 


Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree; 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
When  nature  is  all  sad  like  me. 

A7ui  maun  I  still f  dr. 
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XXVI  [. 


THE  MINSTREL. 


A  Frag^mont. 


Silent  and  sad  the  minttrel  sat, 

And  thought  on  the  days  of  yore  ; 

He  was  old,  yet  he  loY*d  his  native  land, 
Tho'  his  harp  oould  charm  no  more. 

The  winds  of  heaven  died  away, 

And  the  moon  in  the  valley  slept, 

The  minstrel  leaned  on  his  olden  harp, 
And  o'er  its  strains  he  wept. 


In  youth  he  had  stood  by  the  Wallace  side. 
And  song  in  King  Robert's  haU, 

When  Edward  vow'd  with  his  English  host 
Scotland  to  hold  in  thrall. 


But  the  Wallace  wight  was  dead  and  gone. 

And  Robert  was  on  his  death-bed, 

And  dark  was  the  hall  where  the  minstrel  sung 

Of  chiefs  that  for  Scotia  bled. 

p 
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But  oft,  as  twilight  stole  o'er  the  steep, 
And  the  woods  of  his  native  vale, 

Would  the  minstrel  wake  his  harp  to  weep^ 
And  sigh  to  the  mountain  gale. 


XXVIII. 


ANNA. 


AIR.-  "  Tc  buikB  and  bnkcs."  kc. 


0  fare  thee  weel,  fair  Cartha's  side, 

For  ever,  ever  fare  thee  weel ! 
Upon  thy  banks  I've  oft  enjoy'd 

What  virtuous  love  alone  can  feel. 
With  Anna  as  I  fondly  stray'd^ 

And  mark'd  the  gowan's  hamely  mien, 
The  vilet  blue,  the  primrose  gay, 

Enrich'd  the  joyful  fairy  scene. 


The  sun  had  set,  the  western  clouds 
Began  to  lose  their  radiance  bright. 

The  mavis'  tuneful  note  was  hush'd. 
And  all  proclaim'd  approaching  night ; 
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Then  was  the  time  I  fondly  pour'd 
In  Anna's  ear  my  ardent  tale, 

She  bloah'dy  and  oft  I  fondly  thought 
That  loye  like  mine  would  soon  prevail. 


She  ipoke,  ahe  look'd  aa  if  she  lov'd, 

Tet,  ah  !  how  falae  was  Anna's  heart! 
Tho'  heavenly  fair  her  angel  form — 

How  fraught  with  guile,  how  full  of  art! 
Now  far  from  Anna,  far  from  home, 

By  Lugar's  stream  I  sadly  mourn  ; 
I  think  on  scenes  I  still  must  love. 

On  scenes  that  never  can  return. 


O  fare  ye  weel,  ftur  Cartha's  banks, 

And  Anna — O ! — a  long  fareweel! 
Nor  ever  may  that  pang  be  thine. 

Which  my  sad  heart  so  soft  doth  feel ; 
But  happy,  happy  may'st  thou  be, 

By  fairy  scenes  on  Cartha's  side, 
And  may  a  better  far  than  me, 

Thro'  life  be  thy  true  love  and  guide. 
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Pure  IB  the  rapture  yet  to  be, 
When  Peggy  gilds  my  darkening  day. 
And  mony  a  bonny  sun  111  see, 
Glint  owre  the  bents  of  Oransay. 


The  dark  Atlantic  wave  may  roar 

Around  my  Isle  in  noisy  pride — 

The  mountain  surge  may  sweep  the  shore. 

And  send  its  thunders  far  and  wide — 

But  when  I*m  nestled  by  the  side 

Of  her  whom  a*  my  thoughts  obey, 

1*11  smile  at  storms,  and  clasp  my  bride. 

The  loTely  Ifaid  of  Oransay. 


XXX. 


TIBBY,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY. 


0  Tibbyf  I  hae  teen  the  datfy 
Ye  xcould  tui  been  sae  shy ; 
For  laik  6*  gear  ye  lightly  me. 
But,  troicthj  I  care  na  by. 

Yestreen  I  met  ye  on  the  moor, 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stourc  ; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  care  I ! 
O  Tibby,  I  hae,  dec. 
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I  doubt  n%  laM,  bot  jre  m^j  think, 
BeoMiae  jre  bA«  the  naina  o*  olink, 
ThAt  jre  oui  plaMe  ma  at  a 
Whene'er  jre  like  to  try. 

0  2\66y,  /JUm,  <f«. 


Bnt  sorrow  tak  him  that*e  eae  mean, 
Altho*  hia  pooch  o*  ooin  were  dean, 
Wha  f dlowa  ooj  HMioy  quean 
That  looks  lae  ptuud  and  high. 

0  Tibhf  i  Am.  <^. 


Altho*  a  lad  were  e'er  eae  niart. 
If  that  he  want  the  jellow  dirt. 
Yell  oaet  jour  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fn*  drj. 

0  TMy,  /  koi,  4x, 


But  if  he  hae  the  name  o*  fsar. 
Yell  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho*  hardljT  he  for  sense  or  lear 
Be  better  than  the  kjre. 


Bot,  Tibby,  lass,  tak  mj  adrios: 
Y<ior  daddj's  gear  maks  jtm  lae  nicv, 
The  de*il  a  ane  wad  speir  jroor  prior. 
Were  jre  as  poor  as  1. 
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There  Uvea  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  wad  na  gie  her  in  her  sark 
For  thee  wi'  a'  thy  thousand  merk- 
Te  need  na  look  aae  high. 

OTibby,  Ihae,  dx. 


O  CEASB,  YE  HOWLING  WINDS,  TO  BLOW. 


O  oeaae,  ye  howling  winds,  to  blow. 
In  measur'd  bounds  let  ocean  flow, 
For  as  the  billows  wildly  roll, 
Anguish  most  keen  o'erwhelms  my  soul; 
Ooy  fell  Despair,  I  seek  not  thee, 
Who  paints  so  black  things  that  may  be. 


Thro*  silent  midnight's  solemn  hour, 
In  horrid  dreams  I  feel  thy  power. 
When  Terror  'wakening  Fancy's  rave, 
I  hear  the  boisterous  roaring  wave  ; 
My  lover's  bark,  engulph'd  I  see, 
And  starting,  sigh,  such  things  may  be. 
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i\»me,  gentk)  Hti|»«,  aMume  Uij  rviini. 
With  hoavonly  smile  to  oheer  me,  deign. 
Then  awful  viaione  quick  ahall  Aj, 
And  hriifhter  eoenea  their  plaoe  eiipplj, 
Whibt  I  adoring,  trusting  thee, 
Rnraptur*d  cry,  might  such  things  be. 


XXXII. 


TO  LAl'RA. 


Maid  of  the  cidd  sus|»icious  heart. 
Oh  '  iihor\«ft»re  doubt  thy  Henry's  l«>ve  I 
Imimting  thus  to  |iractiaed  art 
The  signs  that  real  passion  prove. 

\Miile  through  the  slee|»leas  night  I  sigh, 
And  jealous  foars  and  anguish  oem. 
At  m«>m  in  ivstlees  slumbers  lie, 
Thvn,  languid,  rise  t^i  muee  alone. 

Whilo  harmony  my  sihiI  disdains. 
And  UMiuties  vainly  t^>ttiid  me  shine. 
Have  %i  hen  I  hear  thy  f av«mrite  slnina, 
<^  l«rautics  MY  rvM*niblinff  thtne  . 
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While  I  in  fix'd  attention  gaze, 
If  e'er  thoa  breathe  thy  plaintive  lay, 
And  while,  though  others  loudly  praUe, 
I  deeply  sigh  and  nothing  say  : 


While  I  reject  thy  offered  hand. 

And  shun  the  touch  which  others  seek. 

Alone  with  thee  in  silence  stand, 

Kor  dare,  though  chance  befriend  me,  speak- 


Ah  !  Laura,  while  I  thus  impart 
The  ardent  love  in  which  I  pine. 
While  all  these  symptoms  speak  my  heart, 
Say,  why  should  doubt  inhabit  Mne  f 


XXXI 11. 


MAISUNA.* 


The  russet  suit  of  camel's  hair, 
With  spirits  light,  and  eye  serene. 

Is  dearer  to  my  bosom  far 
Than  all  the  trappings  of  a  queen. 


•  MritnTiii  WM  a  dAOghter  of  the  tribe  of  CaUb,  and  was  married  whiM 
very  yeung  to  the  Khaliph  Mowlah.    This  exalted  flltuation,  however,  bj  ne 
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Tliu  humble  totit,  and  mtinniiriiig  broeiw 
That  whbtlM  tliru'  iU  autt«ring  walU, 

Mj  unMpiring  fancy  pl6Me 

I)«*tt4>r  than  towen  and  tplaiidid  halU, 


The  Aitendmnt  oolu  UijU  buanding  flj, 
And  fmlio  by  the  UtUir't  aide. 

Are  duarur  in  Maiautui's  eye, 
Than  gorgeuui  mules  in  all  their  pride. 


The  watch -dog's  Toioe  that  bays,  whsiieW 
A  stranger  seeks  his  maat«r*s  out, 

Hounds  sweeter  in  Maisuna*s  ear, 
Than  yonder  trumpet's  hmg-drawn  notr. 


The  rustic  youth,  unspoiKd  by  art. 
Htm  of  my  kindfed,  piMir  but  free, 

Will  ever  to  Maisuna's  heart 
Be  dearer,  pamper*d  fool,  than  thee. 


•|il«i»4«»ir  til  lUMMwrua.  A0  Ut\^iimhm\  fur  tiM  tilm$i»  pImmmw  «I  km  ■* 

TIhm  ImUiio  r*^  ^^*<^  t*'  tiM  iMfiilli^  ttlm$*»  i^SMt.  wkAtk  t^  %mk 
lUlttfhl  In  •Itt^tbtf  ■  «lM«ev«v  •!>»  c««*U  fto4  Ml  «ift«ittiuillj  U»  lartnlgw  hm 

|«4itl*lvt(»«iil    <>ritin«l  I**?  !•<  rrtlrv  fn>4n  >-«••* ti      M >iwuMi  tiaawtUiaty  ti^ayi^, 

|iM«.  !••  fti^*|  wImI  "  VM  4Mrvff  U>  b«r  U«i«i.  fmt.  Uma  all  tiM  mffta^  «4 
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XXXIV. 


I  SAW  THY  FORM  IN  YOUTHFUL  PRIME. 


AIR— "  DomhnalL' 


I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime, 

Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  the  steps  of  Time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary  ! 
Yet  still  thy  features  wore  that  light 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath  ; 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  purely  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary  ! 


As  streams  that  run  o'er  golden  mines, 

With  modest  murmurs  glide, 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary  ! 
So,  Teil'd  beneath  a  simple  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone. 
And  that  which  charmed  all  other  eyes, 

Seem'd  worthless  in  thy  own,  Mary  ! 


u 

TV>«  90ttr  kaite  kA  iky 

We  De  «r  had  k«t  the*  kcvB,  Mmtj  ! 
Tb#/  Bfcuij  a  gifitd  tmmd  w%  mmi^ 

Thf/  lAircst  ianm  W9  wm^ 
To  \kw9  with  tlMfli  is  fv  bai  •«••€ 

Thui  to  rtBMBlMrlbM, 


XXXV. 


PROVE  FALSB  TO  THSB. 


AlH  I  •••  tM  f 


\\  M  •  vt  ^5  MM  Wtn^*d«  Mary. 
\H*^  iwk#c  cJbKx^iir  lku»  lk««,  Aaar  wmiA 

VW  «^^  w  g«U  lk«« 
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Nor  e*er  shall  beauty,  save  thine  own, 

A  moment  o'er  me  sway, 
For  thon,  with  every  earthly  charm, 

Hast  those  will  ne'er  decay,  Mary. 
Then  from  thy  breast  chase  every  fear, 

For  thon  art  all  to  me  ; 
And  nought,  and  less  than  nought,  this  world 

Would  seem,  if  wanting  thee,  Mary. 


THE  SUMMER  GLOAMIN.* 


AIR~"  Alexander  Donn's  Stimtlurpej'.'' 


The  midges  dance  aboon  the  bum, 

The  dew  begins  to  fa', 
The  pairtricks,  down  the  rushy  howm, 

Set  up  their  e'ening  ca' ; 
Now  loud  and  clear  the  blackbird's  sang 

Rings  through  the  briery  shaw, 
While,  fleeting  gay,  the  swallows  play 

Around  the  castle  wa'. 

•  Thk  woag,  though  not  generally  known,  our  rMders  will  be  gratlAed  to 
leera,  to  the  production  of  the  late  R  TannahilL 
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BeDealh  tb«  gomdmn  gloMBing  tky 

The  marui  mendft  his  \my. 
The  redbre— t  poon  Hi  tweetetl  •traine. 

To  chAim  the  liaferiBg  daj ; 
^^lule  weary  jreldrim  Men  to  wail 

Their  litUe  neetlmfi  torn. 
The  merry  wren,  free  den  to  den, 

Gace  jinking  ihroogh  the  thorn. 


The  mMM  f auM  their  ailken  learm. 

The  fuxgUire  thuU  lU  bell, 
The  honej-inckle  and  the  birk^ 

Spread  fragrance  through  the  delL 
Let  othen  crowd  the  giddy  court 

Of  mirth  and  revelry, 
The  eimple  joyi  that  nature  yiekla 

Are  dearer  far  to  me. 


XXITII. 


<>  SLEEP  NOT,  M08CA. 


0  ftleep  not,  Moeea,  but  wait  for  thy  love, 
Tho*  the  night  bo  ci»ld  and  drear, 

1  fear  not  tho  blast,  or  tho  mountain  tterp, 
But  efieed  with  my  swift  Reindeer. 
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While  cheer'd,  my  love,  by  those  bright  eyes  of  thine, 

And  wann*d  ¥rith  thy  bosom's  glow, 
I  heed  not  tho'  far  and  dreary  the  way, 

But  swift  with  my  Reindeer  go. 


O  hide  not,  pale  moon,  thy  beams  of  the  night, 

O  hide  not  thy  light  from  me  ; 
My  love  she  has  sigh'd,  and  look'd  for  thy  smile, 

And  will  bless  the  night  and  thee. 


My  Motca  I  see  on  yon  hill  of  snow, 

O  speed,  O  speed,  my  Reindeer  ; 
How  canst  thoa  linger,  and  not  speed  thy  flight. 

When  my  Mosca*s  voice  I  hear. 


XXXVIII. 


FAIR  DREAM  OF  MY  SLUMBER. 


Fair  dream  of  my  slumber,  sad  thoughts  of  my  waking. 
Sweet — why  should  the  world  e*er  dissever  us  more  ? 

No  home  can  I  find  but  with  her  I'm  forsaking. 
Even  life  wants  the  charm  that  endear'd  it  before. 


Tky  OHifs  all  Imb,  all  afcctiot  azpaOiaf « 
Hart  lonaMa  to  fix  ay  OBmstabfo  dooM, 

ThjT  boaoaa't  Um  wpsA  wkara  mj  aovl  wo«ld  ba  dwaUo^ 
And  axila— dark  czilav  awaita  bm  al 


OK  !  whan  bot  ci  friandahip  tha  walfara  ia  apokan. 

And  praaa'd  ia  tba  hand  which  wa  caano4  rtUin, 
Wa  nam  aa  tha  thraada  of  axtatanoa  w«ra  brnkan. 

And  ha{^>inaaa  ilad  na*ar  to  apin  them  again. 
Than  think  to  how  piarcing  a  griaf  wa  ara  falad. 

Whan  tha  batng  wa  lora^  ia  tha  friand  wa  ado«a. 
Whan  tha  void  in  our  haarti  moat  ba  arar  tinaatad, 

Whan  tha  web  we  hare  bnrat  can  ba  wovaa  no  nuira 


XXXII 


lh>W  ARDENTLY  MY  B06OM  OLOWa 


AIR      -  Mj  y«AAW.  O  - 


How  aidanUj  mj  boaom  glowa 
Wr  kiva  U*  thM,  mj  dearie,  O, 

MjT  |ianting  heart  ito  paaaion  ahuwa. 
Whetterer  thuo  art  near  ma,  O. 


Oi 


The  sweetness  u*  thy  artless  smile. 
Thy  sparkling  e'e's  resistless  wile. 

Gars  sober  reason  back  recoil, 
Wi'  love  tum'd  tapsalteerie,  O. 


Thy  lips,  sore  seats  o*  sweet  delight, 

Wha  e'er  may  haflins  see  them,  O, 
Maun  be  a  cauldrife,  lifeless  wight. 

Should  he  no  try  to  pree  them,  O. 
To  me  thou  ever  shalt  be  dear, 

Thy  image  in  my  heart  I'll  wear, 
Contentment's  sun  my  day  shall  cheer. 

As  lang's  thou'lt  be  my  dearie,  O. 


Nae  will-o*- wisp's  delusive  blaze. 

Through  fortune's  fen  sae  drearie,  O, 
Nor  wealth,  nor  fame's  attractive  rays, 

Shall  lure  me  frae  my  dearie,  O ; 
But  through  the  rural  shady  grove, 

O'er  flow'ry  lea  wi'  thee  111  rove  ; 
My  cot  shall  be  the  seat  o'  love 

While  life  remains,  my  dearie,  O. 


The  pleasing  scenes  of  nature  gay. 
May  charm  the  heart  that's  sairy,  O  ; 

Yet  even  such  scenes  to  me  add  wae. 
When  absent  frae  my  dearie,  O. 

Remembrance  broods  still  on  the  hour, 
When  first  within  yon  lonely  bower, 

I  felt  the  love-enslaving  power 

Of  thy  sweet  charms,  my  dearie,  O. 

R 


THE  MAID  OF  TRALEB. 


Yuung  Connel  wai  gmlUnt,  jroang  EUcn  wai  fmir, 
Ho  gaxM,  and  the  bliiili*d,  no  od«  whisper*d— Imwmv; 
Young  Ellon  wm  fair,  and  young  Ccmnel  waa  brave. 
Ho  twore  t4>  her  beauty  bia  heart  wm  a  aUro  ; 
Ho  pip'd,  and  he  danc*d,  and  he  aang  fuU  i4  glee. 
And  hit  aong  waa  uf  lovo,  and  the  maid  of  Tralee. 

Fair  Ellon,  tweet  Ellen,  fair  Ellen  0*iUiUy, 

Fair  Ellon,  the  maid  of  Tralee. 


O  eay,  can  the  tongue  a  aoft  language  impart, 
PenuaaiTo  and  sweet,  yet  unknown  to  the  heart  f 
Can  true  lt>ro  ■<>  eiMin  with  poAeaaion  grow  culd  f 
t>r,  Bay,  did  he  aigh  after  glory  or  g«»ld  f 
F«»r  high  wavM  the  iMuincr,  ho  went  o*er  the  tea. 
And  Mt  to  hor  ■ormw  the  maid  of  Trmlee. 

Fair  Ellon,  iweet  Ellon,  fair  Ellen  OHeilly, 

Fair  Ellol^  the  maid  of  Tralee. 


That  chork  whore  the  n«oa  and  liliea  wer»  apriad, 

N<iw  iMMiata  iHit  the  lily  -the  niM<e  arc  Hod  ; 

Tliat  ryv,  wh«iei*  bright  glance  the  heart**  ra|)Curea  rtreialM, 

Now  dim  with  a  tear,  no  more  luatrv  ahall  yield  ; 
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And  broken  with  aighs,  now  fur  ever  must  be 
The  onoe  tuneful  voice  of  the  maid  of  Tralee. 

Fair  Ellen,  sweet  Ellen,  fair  Ellen  O'Reilly, 

Fair  Ellen,  the  maid  of  Tralee. 


XLI. 


I  COME  IN  THE  MORN.* 


Floi»'s  8<Hig. 


I  oome  in  the  mom,  I  come  in  the  hour 

When  the  blossoms  of  beauty  rise  ; 
I  gather  the  fairest  and  richest  flower, 
Where  heaven's  dew  purest  lies. 
Then  rest  thee.  Bride, 
In  thy  beauty's  pride — 
Thou  wilt  rest  to-night  by  Flora's  side. 

*  For  the  better  imdcrBtiinding  of  this  song,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  Western  IiUandcni  entertain  a  tradition  that,  previous  to  the 
death  of  any  jroung  and  remarkably  beautiful  bride  among  them,  an  appari- 
tion, resembling  a  mermaid,  is  always  observed.  This  phantom  they  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  Flora,  or  the  spirit  of  the  Green  Isle,  and  concur  in 
alBrming  that  it  made  its  appearance  immediately  before  the  death  of  the  late 
much-lamented  Princess  CJharlotte  of  Wales.  Whatever  credit  may  be  duo 
to  the  ■ascitlon,  or  oven  to  the  fancy  od  which  it  is  founded,  the  song  itself 
oonstderable  merit,  and  is  not  unworthy  the  mournful  occasion  which 


Tho  eye  I  iouoh  mtiit  be  aull  mmI  blue 

Ai  the  akj  where  the  eUn  are  gf— ming,— 
And  the  breeet  muei  be  fmar  ae  the  fleecy  clfHidt 

Where  the  engeLi  of  bliM  lie  dreemtwg, — 
And  the  ■ptrit  within  ae  pore  and  briicht 

Ai  the  stream  that  leape  amofig  tnfta  of  n^M, 
And  eparklee  along  all  life  and  lights 

Thtf  n  oalm  in  ite  open  bed  reptieea. 
Ah !  reat  thee,  Bride, 
By  thy  tme  loTe*e  aide,— 
Tt»inom>w  a  ehnmd  hie  hope  ehall  hid«. 


It  la  nuHUit  t«>  ctimnMiiiarmU.      TIm  fuOowlac 

ut»«l«f  Uio  n<>t«.  Art.  ttt  tiM  «iiiflaAl.  prrfls«(|  to  Um 

|intt«»rtjr  •»  a  uMful  UttrwIucUuci.  by  iitoiniilili^  our 

^aallv• 


A  vfiico  mM  fnmk  %h»  allvw  wa. 
*•  Wt«  to  ihM.  Orwn  l^?-«o9tollM0t~ 
Tb*  W«nWa  hvtn  his  ««tcli*taw*r  baMt. 
nut  Ui»l.  umI  w«v».  %md  itmMMSt 
H(>  mimly  aWi**.  >m  mlfbt  kiv«  Iwarl 
Thr  swift  wln^  (4  thf  m>Ntiitol&  l4rA 
?(.4^  Iwwor  Dtir  l««*tli  bl>  hMraa  stirred  . 

Yrt  tnm*  th'  uafathnm'4  a»vo»  Iwlow. 
Tltrl«v  OUM  tkU  dfvtf .  <kttUi  Hmllac  «««^. 

A»J  the  Vmt  ««how  unww'il.  "  WOK  *  " 


Hm  WaMcu  tnmm  Ul>  iuVr  kjuti*  ruui»>l. 

Ab*I  !»>*«  h*  houv  th«  ahrw  «»««•  brlti^tu^. 
IWh  V»  th*  shtirr  *  tUrm  mntmd, 

TW  •|4rlt  *4  th»  late  la  iH^tM 
In  .W>|ilha  whWh  MM  hOh  Mr**?  luM»i 
Wh««i  ah*  «lta  m  tha  fwMif*  *•'  ha«  ««a«li  l««l. 
H  ilh  hat  ai«rf  *4  Utfht  *n«u»4  her  ai****!. 
rhr  marttkTt  thiaka  i«i  thv  MUat)  tMa. 
II'  arM  thr  m»*«i  a  m4%  ral»Ui«  ftkia 
ll«>t  ai>iitf  tn  IIm  »««   4  i»lcht  h« 
A»*l  tr%  Mt4M  whik  hia  bMh  ht  si 
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I  saw  them  wreathing  a  crown  for  thee, 

With  riches  of  empire  in  it, 
And  thy  bridal  robe  was  a  winding  sheet, 

And  the  Loves  that  crown'd  thee  sat  to  spin  it. 
They  heap'd  with  garlands  thy  purple  bed, 

And  every  flower  on  earth  they  found  thee. 
But  every  flower  in  the  wreath  shall  fade, 

Save  those  thy  bounty  scattered  round  thee, 
Yet  sweetly  sleep. 
While  my  hour  I  keep. 
For  angels,  to-night,  shall  watch  and  weep. 


O,  Green  Isle  ! — woe  to  thy  hope  and  pride  ! 

To-day  thy  rose  was  bright  and  glowing; 
The  bud  was  full,  the  root  was  wide. 

And  the  streams  of  love  around  it  flowing; — 
To-morrow  thy  tower  shall  stand  alone. 

Thy  hoaiy  oak  shall  live  and  flourish; 
But  the  dove  from  its  branches  shall  be  gone — 

The  rose  that  deck*d  its  stem  shall  perish. 
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XLII. 


ON  PARTING. 


The  kisB,  dear  maid,  thy  lip  has  left, 
Shall  never  part  from  mine, 

Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine. 


Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 

An  equal  love  may  see: 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams, 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 


I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest, 

In  gazing  when  alone; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 


Nor  need  I  write — to  tell  the  tale. 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak: 

Oh!  what  can  idle  words  avail, 
Unless  the  heart  could  speak  ? 
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By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 
That  heart,  no  longer  free, 

Most  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 
And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


XLUI. 


IN  SUMMER,  WHEN  THE  HAY  WAS  MAWN. 


In  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 

And  com  waved  green  in  ilka  field, 
While  clover  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea. 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield  ; 
Blythe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel'. 

Says,  111  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will  ; 
Out  spak  a  dame  in  wrinkl'd  eil', 

O*  gude  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 


Tis  ye  hae  wooers  mony  a  ane. 

And,  lassie,  ye're  but  young  ye  ken, 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  canny  wale 

A  routhie  but,  a  routhie  ben  : 
There's  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

Fn'  is  his  bam,  fu*  is  his  byre  ; 
Tak  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 

Tis  plenty  beets  the  lover's  fire. 


M 


XLT. 


BONNY  PBOGY,  O. 


AIR  -"  Bunny  ImmI*,  O 


O  we  aft  haa  met  at  e'en,  bonny  PeflDT,  O, 

On  the  banki  of  Cart  eae  green,  bonny  Piggyt  O, 

Whore  the  waten  •moothly  fin. 

Far  anoath  the  niaring  linn. 
Far  frae  busy  strife  and  din,  bonny  Peggy,  O. 


\^lien  the  Utely  crimson  west,  bonny  Peggy,  O, 
In  her  darker  rube  was  dieet,  bunny  Psggy,  <  ^ 

And  the  sky  of  asuro  bloe, 

Deck*d  with  stars  of  gi>lden  hoe. 
Rose  majestic  to  the  riew,  bunny  Psggy*  O. 


When  the  sound  of  flute  ur  hon&,  bonny  Peggy.  i\ 
On  the  gale  of  evening  borne,  bonny  Pqsy,  O, 

W*e  haTe  heard  in  echoes  die, 

^liile  the  wave  that  ripplM  by. 
Hang  a  •'»ft  ami  sweet  rvply.  bi>nny  P«tDt7'*  *^ 
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Then  how  happy  would  we  rove,  bonny  Peggy,  O, 
Whilst  thoQ  blushing  own*d  thy  love,  bonny  Peggy,  O, 

Whilst  thy  quickly  throbbing  breast 

To  my  beating  heart  I  press'd, 
Ne'er  was  mortal  half  so  blest,  bonny  Peggy,  O. 


Kow,  alas  !  these  scenes  are  o*er,  bonny  Peggy,  O. 
Now,  alas  !  we  meet  no  more,  bonny  Peggy,  O. 

No — oh  !  ne'er  again,  I  ween, 

Will  we  meet  at  summer  e'en, 
On  the  banks  of  Cart  sae  green,  bonny  Peggy,  O. 


Tet  hadst  thou  been  true  to  me,  bonny  Peggy,  O, 
As  I  still  hae  been  to  thee,  bonny  Peggy,  O, 

Then  with  bosom,  O  how  light. 

Had  I  hail'd  the  coming  night, 
And  yon  evening-star  so  bright,  bonny  Peggy,  O. 


XLVI. 


HKRB*8  TO  THY  HEALTH,  MT  BONNIB  LA88 


Hem*!  t>  thy  IimIUi,  my  bonak  1am, 
Gade  night  and  joy  b«  wi*  tliM; 

ni  oi»me  nao  tnair  to  thy  bowerHloor 
To  toll  thc«  that  I  lo*«  thao. 

0  dinna  think,  my  (»retty  pink, 
But  1  can  live  without  thaa; 

1  TOW  and  iwaar  1  dinna  oar* 
How  lang  y«  l<M>k  abunt  ye. 

Tht»u*rt  aye  ta*  fnM  inftmning  m«» 

Thou  hast  naa  mind  to  marry, 
rU  ba  aa  fnw  informing  tht«, 

Naa  time  hae  1  t4>  tarry. 
1  kan  thy  fnanda  try  ilka  maana, 

Fraa  wedlock  t**  dalay  thae, 
D#|MCiding  «»n  tome  highar  chance. 

But  fitrtune  may  betray  thea. 


I  ken  they  icom  my  low  estate, 
Itut  that  does  nerar  griere  me; 

F««r  Tm  as  free  aa  any  he, 
8ma*  eiUer  wtU  rebcTe  me. 
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111  ooont  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  lang  as  1*11  enjoy  it ; 
111  fear  nae  aoant,  111  bode  nae  want, 

A«  lang'i  I  get  emplojrment. 


But  far  aff  fowls  hae  f eathen  fair, 

And  aye  until  ye  try  them  ; 
Though  they  seem  fair  still  have  a  care. 

They  may  prove  poor  as  I  am. 
Tet  still,  this  night,  by  dear  moonlight. 

My  dear,  111  oome  and  see  thee, 
For  the  lad  that  lo'es  his  lassie  weel 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 


XLvn. 


rVE  NO  SHEEP  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


I*ve  no  sheep  on  the  mountains,  nor  boat  on  the  lake, 
Nor  coin  in  my  coffer  to  keep  me  awake  ; 
Nor  com  in  my  gamer,  nor  fruit  on  my  tree. 
Yet  the  maid  of  Llanwellyn  smiles  sweetly  on  me. 


BoHtj  Uppuif ,  at  e^Pt,  to  bar  window  1 
And  kmd  \mfd  Um  watelMlof,  lood  Molded  Um  dABM, 
For  ■luune,  nllj  liglii-fooi,  what  is  hlo  thm^ 
Thoogh  the  maid  of  LbnwaUjn  nnilat  awMlly  on  dm. 

Ridi  Owon  will  tell  jon,  with  ayw  full  of  aoom. 
Threadbare  is  my  eoat  and  mbj  hoaao  are  ton  ; 
8ooff  on,  my  ridi  Owen,  for  faint  ia  thy  glee, 
When  the  maid  of  lianweUja  amilee  aweetjy  oo  me. 

• 

The  farmer  rides  prondlj  to  market  and  fair, 
And  the  derk,  at  the  ale-house,  slill  daims  the  great  diair. 
Bat  of  all  our  prond  fellows  the  proodest  IH  be. 
While  the  maid  of  lianwdlTn  smiles  sweetly  on  me. 

For  blythe  ss  the  nrdiin  at  holiday  play, 
And  meek  as  a  matron  in  mantle  of  gray, 
And  trim  as  the  lady  of  noblest  dsgrse. 
Is  the  maid  of  lianwellyn  who  smiles  npon  me. 
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Lvni. 


MY  HEARTS  MY  AIN. 


TiB  no  very  lang  siiiBsniey 

That  I  had  a  lad  o'  my  ain; 
But  now  he's  awa'  to  anither, 

And  left  me  a'  my  lane. 
The  lass  he  is  courting  has  siller, 

And  I  hae  nane  at, a', 
And  'tis  nought  but  the  love  o'  the  todier 

That's  tane  my  lad  awa*. 


Bat  I'm  blythe  that  my  heart's  my  ain, 

And  I'll  keep  it  a'  my  life, 
Until  that  I  meet  wi'  a  lad 

Wha  has  sense  to  wale  a  good  wife. 
For  though  I  say't  mysel', 

That  should  nae  say't,  'tis  true, 
The  lad  that  gets  me  for  a  wife 

Hell  ne'er  hae  occasion  to  rue. 


1  gang  aye  fu'  clean  and  fu'  tosh. 
As  a'  the  neighbours  can  tell, 

Though  I've  seldom  a  gown  on  my  back, 
But  sic  as  I  spin  mysel* ; 
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And  wK«n  I*ni  ckd  in  my  catiBtj, 

I  think  myMl*  m  bmw 
A«  Sum,  wi*  m  h«r  purling, 

TluU*i  Un«  my  Ud  awm*. 


tel  I  wkk  Umj  w««  bockkd  ihigiUMr. 

Amd  maj  tiMj  bra  happy  tot  life  ; 
TWMigk  Willb  BOW  ali^li  b«,  mmI*i  left  ni#, 

TW  ekkl  K«  JoifiM  a  giMU  wife. 
tet«  O  *  I  am  Upim  thai  1  mtM*a  him, 

AablgrthaM  1  w««l  can  b«  ; 
For  ana  thal'a  laa  kaan  o  tha  nlkr, 

Wonkl  Dmwm  acrte  wi*  ma. 


Bat  the  truth  ia»  I  am  i^  hrnHj, 

I  hata  to  be  acrimpit  or  aoaat ; 
Tha  wee  thii«  I  haa  IH  mak  vaa  o\ 

And  there*a  nana  aboat  ma  ahall  want 
For  Vm  a  gnda  guide  o*  tha  warld« 

I  ken  when  to  hand  and  to  gi*e  ; 
But  whinging  and  cringing  for  aaUer 

Woold  narar  cgrae  wi*  me. 


Contentment  ia  better  than  richea. 

And  he  wha  haa  that,  haa  enough ; 
The  maater  ia  aeldom  me  hafvpjr 

Aa  IVobin  that  driTea  the  |4angh. 
Bat  if  a  yoang  lad  wad  caat  u|>. 

To  make  me  hia  partner  f<ir  life. 
If  the  duel  haa  the  aenae  t**  be  hafvpy, 

He*U  fa*  on  hia  feet  for  a  wife. 


XLIX. 


DIRGE  OF  ISHMAEL, 


A  Beduuiu  Chief.' 


Our  father's  brow  was  cold,  his  eye 
GraK*d  on  his  warriors  heavily  ; 

Pangs  thick  and  deep  his  bosom  wrung, 
Silence  was  on  the  noble  tongue  ; 

Then  writh'd  the  lip  the  final  throe 

That  free*d  the  struggling  soul  below. 


*  Tbo  nunuacript  jounuil  of  a  lato  travoller  in  Egypt  fumiahod  thiM  short  but 
•xpreaaive  dlrgo.  accompanied  with  tho  following  very  intorosting  remarks. 

"  The  current  was  against  us:  and,  as  we  approached  the  city  Cairo,  tho  wind 
w»s  lulled  almost  into  a  complete  calm.  WliiLtt  wo  were  butty  at  the  oar.  we 
werv  suddenly  Kur]irijsc<i  with  the  noiite  of  some  unusual  sounds  from  tliu 
river's  side,  on  hearing  of  which  our  watermen  immediately  threw  them- 
selvea  on  their  faces  and  began  a  prayer.  A  few  moments  after,  a  procession 
was  discovered  Mivancing  from  a  grove  of  date  trees,  which  grow  only  at  a 
short  difftanoe  from  the  bank.  It  was  a  band  of  Bedouins,  who,  in  one  of  their 
few  adventures  into  the  half  civilijEoii  world  of  Lower  £gyi)t,  for  tlie  puryxxHc 
of  trade,  had  Itjst  their  chief  by  sickness.  Tho  whole  of  the  tndu  were  mount- 
ed, and  the  bixiy  was  borne  id<mg,  in  tho  middle  of  the  foremost  troop,  in  a 
kind  of  palanqtdn,  rude.  Init  ornamented  with  that  strange  mixture  of  savage- 
neas  and  magnifloenoo  which  we  find  not  unfrcquent  among  the  nobler  IjarUk 
riana  of  the  oast  and  south.  The  lx>dy  was  covered  with  a  lion's  skin,  a  green 
and  golden  emfxvidcred  flag  waved  over  it,  and  some  remarkably  rich  ostrich 
feathers  on  the  lances  formed  the  capitals  and  pillars  of  this  Amb  hearse. 

"  Though  the  prooeasion  movo<l  close  to  the  shore,  none  of  the  tribe  appeared 
t<>  «>baerve  our  boat,  their  faces  being  stedfastly  directed  to  the  setting  sun. 
vltich  was  then  t^niching  the  horizon,  in  ftill  grandeur,  with  an  immense 
canopy  'if  gnrgoiMM  c1«tu<1s  cI«Miug  around  liirn  in  :i  1»c;tutiful  state  of  deep- 
euln)(  pir)*!^      Tlia  :iir  w^m  rvui.irk.ibly  .ttill.  and  their  .s<>ii^.  in   which  tho 

T 
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Uo  ditMl  !— Upou  the  dteri  gak 
Shoot  ap  his  M|^  ihAfU  to  Mtl; 
He  died  ! — Upon  the  desert  plain 
Fling  loose  his  osmel*8  golden  rein; 
He  died  ! — No  other  Toioe  shsll  guide 
0*er  stresm  or  ssnd  its  step  of  pride. 

^^liose  is  the  hand  that  now  shall  rear, 
Terror  of  man,  the  8heik*i  nnl  sfiear  I 
lives  theie  the  warrior  i>n  vhuse  brt>v 
His  tarban*s  rultnre  plumes  shall  glow  I 
Ue*s  gone,  and  with  uor  father  fvU 
The  sun  of  gl(»ry<^Iahmael! 


L. 


PARTING  TOKENS. 


TItis  pledge  of  affection,  dear  Ellen,  reoelTe, 
Fnmi  a  youth  who*s  devoted  to  thee; 

And  when  on  the  relic  you  look,  U^re,  belicTe, 
Thy  Edward  still  constant  will  be; 


mWrit  ttmln  )o4n«<<l  M  InUrrak.  »«in«tr«|  mnal  awwrt    TWIr 

M»*t  nv^iUr  .  Mad  w  tlw  lutig  |«r<«Ml'«  Bt«*TT«l  altfwtj  mmrnj  l»to  Um 

mtlh  thair  itlmliikliliif  Vwrnm  mkI  t^iimg  rl»«tM.  tWj  fT9  wt  Ub»  Mm  «4  • 

tff^n  aiilrfiiiit}  |fl«iiliiir  tttt*>  the  tlMdc*  *4  ttmMj      TW  fwantt  %rwtmkaMh>m 

••I  ihifiT  *««  "t  hfMB  m%0  r-  lk«-u*l  tr^m  t«r  '4  tHir  U^tww.  «Ik<  Wl  |«fcl 
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The  gift  thou  hast  woven,  111  wear  near  my  heart, 

And  oft  the  dear  token  will  prove 
A  charm,  to  dispel  every  gloom,  and  impart 

A  joyful  remembrance  of  love. 


Nay,  weep  not,  sweet  maid,  though  thy  sailor,  awhile, 

Must  roam  o'er  the  boisterous  main. 
Fond  hope  kindly  whispers  that  fortune  wiU  smile, 

And  we  shall  meet  happy  again ; 
One  embrace  ere  we  part — see,  the  vessel's  unmoor'd, 

The  signal  floats  high  in  our  view; 
The  last  boat  yet  lingers  to  waft  me  on  board. 

Adieu,  dearest  Ellen,  adieu. 


LI. 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 


I  saw  thee  weep — ^the  big  bright  tear 
Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 

And  then  methought  it  did  appear, 
A  violet  dropping  dew. 


7« 


I  taw  the  amile—lke  aftpphtre*!  hUw 
Bende  the«  cmmd  to  ahiiM; ' 

I  eonld  not  vatdi  Um  KTinf  r^jB 
Thai  fiU*d  Uiaft  gianot  ol  Uum. 


As  dooda  from  joodar  aui  raoaiTw 

A  daep  and  mellow  dym^ 
Which  aoaroo  the  shade  of  eumiag  eve 

Ckn  baniah  from  the  aky, 
Thoee  amilee  onto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joj  impart; 
Th«r  ranahine  learea  a  glow  behind 

That  lightena  o*er  the  heart 


>«» 


Lll. 


NOW  8PRIN0  HAS  CLAD  THE  OROTI  15  ORKEN 


AIR  -"  TIm  lK«|«kw  \om  ' 


Now  spring  haa  dad  the  grove  in  grven. 
And  strew*d  the  lea  wi*  fk>wvm ; 

The  furrowed,  waring  eom  ia  aeen 
Rejoioe  in  foetering  ihowen; 
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While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join. 
Their  Borrows  to  forego, 

O  why  thus,  all  alone,  are  mine 
The  weary  steps  of  woe  ! 


The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  bum. 

Glides  swift — a  silyer  dart. 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  anoe  that  careless  stream. 

That  wanton  trout  was  I, 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam, 

Has  scorched  my  fountains  dry. 


The  little  floweret's  peaceful  lot. 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Nae  ruder  visit  knows. 
Was  mine,  till  love  has  o'er  me  passed. 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom  ; 
And  now,  beneath  the  withering  blast. 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 


The  wakened  laverock  warbling  springs, 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  bljrthe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye  ; 
As  little  recked  I  sorrow's  power. 

Until  the  flowery  snare 
O'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 


7S 

O,  had  mj  £al«  betn  GfrroeaUiid  mows. 

Or  Afrio*t  Imniiiig  aoot, 
Wi*  Buui  ftnd  nature  Itagqwi  mj  foM, 

80  Pegsj  M*«r  Fd  Imowii ! 
TIm  wretch  whaae  doom  iiy  ''  Hope  dm  wuut 

What  tongue  hk  woeecan  ieU  f 
Within  whaae  boeom,  aare  de^atr, 

Nae  kinder  epirita  dwelL 


•  •• 


uit. 


NAJB  MAIR  WE'LL  MEET.  Av. 

AIR.     "  W«*U  BMet  b«^il«  Um  dtwkj  (W«  * 


Kae  mair  well  meet  again,  mj  lore,  by  jrott  bani  ekU« 
Nae  mair  well  wander  through  the  gi^re,  by  ytm  hmm  eide« 

Ne*er  i^pdn  the  marie*  lay 

Win  we  hail  at  doee  o*  day, 
For  we  ne*er  again  will  atray,  down  by  yott  hmtn  tide. 

Yet  mem*ry  oh  will  fimdly  bcood,  00  yoo  bwB  eide» 
i>*«r  haonte  which  we  eae  alt  hae  trod,  by  yoo  bwB  aide, 
8till  the  walk  wi*  me  tho«lt  ahare, 
Though  thy  foot  can  nerer  mair 
Ilend  to  earth  the  gowan  faiTi  down  by  yon  bwn  aidci* 
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Now  far  remov*d  from  evexy  care,  'boon'yon  bum  aide, 
Thou  bloom'st,  my  love,  an  angel  ftur,  Hboon  yon  bum  side  ; 

And  if  angels  pity  know, 

Sure  the  tear  for  me  will  flow, 
Who  must  linger  here  below,  down  by  yon  bum  side. 


LIII. 


WHERE  DOST  THOU  BIDE. 


Where  dost  thou  bide,  bless*d  soul  of  my  love  ? 

Is  ether  thy  dwelling  ?  O,  whisper  me  where  2 
Wrapt  in  remembrance,  while  lonely  I  rove, 

I  gaze  on  bright  clouds,  and  I  fancy  thee  there. 

Or  to  thy  bower,  while  musing  I  go, 

I  think  'tis  thy  voice  that  I  hear  in  the  breeze; 
Softly  it  seems  to  speak  peace  to  my  woe, 

And  life  once  again  for  a  moment  can  please. 

Can  this  be  frenzy  ?  if  so,  *tis  so  dear. 
That  long  may  the  pleasing  delusion  be  nigh  ; 

Still  Ellen's  voice  in  the  breeze  may  I  hear. 
Still  see  in  bright  clouds  the  kind  beams  of  her  oyo. 


m 


LIV. 


O  CHERUB,  CONTENT 


O  dierub,  Conteut,  al  thy  moat-coYvr'd  ■hiino 

I*d  all  the  gaj  hopt*  uf  my  bo»>m  re«ign, 

rd  put  with  ambttiun,  thy  Tot'ry  to  be. 

And  bnMUho  not  a  tigh  but  to  frumdahip  and  thi<«. 

rd  part  with  ambition,  Ac. 

But  thy  lureeenoe  appean  fnjm  ray  wiah«a  to  fly. 
Like  the  ({old-odour'd  cloud  tm  the  rerge  *A  the  aky  ; 
No  lustre  that  hangt  on  the  green  willtiw  tree, 
It  to  short  aa  the  smile  of  thy  favi »ur  t(»  me. 

No  lustre  that  hangs,  Ac. 

In  the  pube  of  my  heart  I  hare  n<Htrish*d  a  ear«*. 
That  forbids  me  thy  sweet  ins|>iratii«  to  sharv. 
The  niM»n  of  my  yimth,  slow -departing,  I  see. 
But  its  years,  as  they  pass,  bring  »>  tidings  «if  thee. 

The  noon  of  my  youth,  A*c. 

0  cherub.  Content,  at  thy  mnaso>vi'r*d  shrine, 

1  would  offer  my  vows,  if  Matilda  wi*r«  min«*  ; 
Cuuld  I  call  her  my  own,  wluim  enraptnr  d  I  •«,*«•, 

I  would  breathe  not  a  sigh  but  t«»  fnemUhip  and  thrt* 

Omld  I  call  her  uiv  ttwn.  \c. 
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LT. 


A  COGIE  O'  ALB  AND  A  PICKLE  AIT  MEAL. 


A  oogie  o*  ale  and  a  pickle  ait  meal, 

And  a  dainty  wee  drappy  o'  whisky, 
Was  our  forefathers*  dose  to  sweel  down  their  brose, 

And  mak*  them  bljrthe,  cheery,  and  frisky. 

Then  hey  for  the  eogie,  and  hey  for  the  ale, 
And  hey  for  the  whisky,  and  hey  for  the  meal ; 
When  m%x*d  a*  thegither  they  do  unco  weel 
To  mak  a  chiel  cheery  wid  brisk  aye. 

As  I  view  oar  Soots  lads,  in  their  kilts  and  cockades, 

A*  blooming  and  fresh  as  a  rose,  man, 
I  think,  wi'  mysel',  o'  the  meal  and  the  ale. 

And  the  fruits  of  our  Scottish  kail  brose,  man. 

Tl^en  hey  for  the  cogie,  dx. 

When  our  brave  Highland  blades,  wi*  their  claymores  and 
plaids. 

In  the  field  drive,  like  sheep,  a'  our  foes,  man  ; 
Their  courage  and  power  spring  frae  this,  to  be  sure, 

They*re  the  noble  effects  of  the  brose,  man. 

Then  hey  for  the  cogie,  cfr. 

u 
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But  your  spiudle-shank'd  Bparks,  wha  but  ill  set  their  sarks. 
And  your  pale  viaag'd  milk-sops,  and  beaux,  man, 

1  think,  when  I  see  them,  'twere  kindness  to  gi'e  them 
A  cogie  of  ale  and  of  brose,  man. 

r/ifii  htyfor  Vie  cogie,  dx. 


LVI. 


VALE  OF  THE  CROSS* 


Vale  uf  the  Cross,  the  shepherds  tell. 
'Tis  sweet  within  thy  woods  to  dwell ; 
For  there  are  sainted  shadows  seen, 
That  frequent  haunt  thy  dewy  green  : 
In  wandering  winds  the  dirge  is  sung, 
The  convent  bell  by  spirits  rung, 
And  matin  hymns  and  vesper  prayer, 
Break  softly  on  the  tranquil  air. 

Vale  of  the  Cross,  the  shepherds  tell, 
'Tis  sweet  within  thy  woods  to  dwell ; 
For  peace  hath  there  her  spotless  throne, 
And  pleasures  to  the  world  unknown  ; 

*  The  beautiful  little  vale  which  is  here  referred  to  is  situated  near  the 
town  of  Llangollen .  The  ruins  of  a  church  that  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  crow, 
unti  the  rcmaiun  of  an  abbey,  shaded  by  Imnging  woods,  contribute  greatly  to 
Its  romantic  apix^aituice. 
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The  murmur  of  the  distant  rills, 
The  Sabbath  silence  of  the  hills, 
And  all  the  quiet  €rod  hath  given, 
Without  the  golden  gates  of  heaven. 


LVII, 


MAID  OF  ALDERNEY. 


O  stop  na',  bonny  bird,  tliat  strain, 

Frae  hopeless  love  itself  it  flows; 
Sweet  bird,  O  warble  it  again, 

Thou*st  touch'd  the  string  o*  a'  my  woes; 
O !  lull  me  with  it  to  repose, 

m  dream  of  her  who*s  far  away, 
And  fancy,  as  my  eyelids  close. 

Will  meet  the  maid  of  Aldemey. 

Couldst  thou  but  learn  frae  me  my  grief, 

Sweet  bird,  thou*dst  leave  thy  native  grove. 
And  fly,  to  bring  my  soul  relief, 

To  where  my  warmest  wishes  rove ; 
Soft  as  the  cooings  of  the  dove, 

Thoult  sing  thy  sweetest,  saddest  lay, 
And  melt  to  pity  and  to  love, 

The  bonny  maid  of  Aldemey. 


Wdl  m^jlm^tmk  tMl] 

r«ep; 

Ikf  mm^  wmivt€oDmttk 

omMi 

O   iy  acTM  tk»  nwa^  4 

kMp» 

And  to  M J  ■■ilm  wmm 

47  WC 

Twin  Id  kcr  JirtkiiM  hoK 

wttac 

RcBMtbnaee  of  a  Mm 

id  aaj. 

B«t  fwbfe  ii  th  J  WW  bit  1 

■■"^« 

And  Iv's  the  ule  of^AldMwy 

Tlicfi,  Winny  bud*  wi*  munj  a  t«ar. 

Ill  iDtjom  hit  fifth  thM  humry  th«im. 
And  ihoQ  wilt  find  me  attaiif  her*, 

Er«  thaiia  cuut  hail  the  dawn  u*  miini 
Then,  high  oo  airy  piniooa  burae. 

Thiiult  cbaont  a  Mng  o'  Iut«  and  war. 
And  KMJihe  me  weeping  at  the  aoiim 

U'  the  twcvt  maid  <il  Alderaey. 


And  when  aitJiind  my  weariMl  head, 

Huft  pillow'd  where  my  fatheim  lie. 
Death  ahall  eternal  pi>ppiee  aprend. 

And  cl<«e  for  ajrr  my  t«arfa*  eye. 
Perch  *d  <«  •L>me  bttony  branch  cm  high, 

Thoiilt  ting  thy  tweeteat  ftmndelay. 
And  Mwthe  my  spirit  paeiing  by. 

To  meet  the  maid  c>f  Aldemey. 


as 


Lvni. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 


NBW  8BT. 


AIR.—"  Tbe  floweiB  of  the  forart.' 


On  the  dmrk  forest  side  an  old  minstrel  sat  playing. 
White  waT*d  his  thin  locks  and  sad  was  his  lay  ; 

He  sang  the  bright  laurels  of  Scotia  decaying, 
And  flowers  of  the  forest  all  weded  away. 

I  weep  for  the  wrongs  on  my  country  inflicted, 
I  weep  for  your  fate  who  lie  cold  in  the  clay  ; 

Yonr  struggle,  though  hopeless,  tme  yaloor  depicted, 
Tour  mem*iy,  brave  heroes,  lives,  ne*er  to  decay. 

For  thee,  my  loy'd  chieftain,  in  honour  grown  hoary. 
Thy  evening  was  bright  as  unclouded  thy  day  ; 

For  ever  thoult  shine  in  the  annals  of  glory, 
Thy  laurels  unsullied  shall  ne*er  fade  away. 

IVe  seen  on  the  green,  blooming  maidens  unfeigiiing, 
With  love  their  eye  smiling  most  cheerful  and  gay, 

The  lone  mountain  echoes  now  return  their  complaining. 
Fond  hope*s  brightest  prospects  are  all  wed  away. 
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Tu  the  oontMt  behold  tho  pitMid  f(i«i  fierce  ivlaniiiif;. 

What  tean  must  be  shed  at  the  fate  of  the  day  ' 
\Miile  the  barda  of  old  Sootia  thvir  haq«  tune  U*  iui>«initr»c. 

The  flowers  of  the  ft>rett  are  all  weil  awaj. 


ux 


:'Hi»i  "RT  «;ane  aw\.» 


nt 


'  ^  4  rv  ^muv  .%ika  irmc  iik».  Maiy. 
V.'k  :ricu«ia  iivr  I  4'«>ulil  uiakv  th««  stay. 
llKa'tfi  ciuAUtl  thviu  aiid  me.  Mary. 

il«i*.t.:  KOMiuU  harr  tw«n  ^vrii  >4  thr  imrtt'-Utf  ^  t --^  « 
kJUi  '.••  'bm  oulto|«m|||ii||  «4  thin  w«ll  k»i>Wli  mn»4    Ik*  ^^7  ■c»£«r 
.   ..,  •«  4h  ;w.u**l  tlMUi.  Uftvtutf  (Nir  mklrr* U*  Ju-t^r*  Uw ik— ■!■  — 
•-  ^^tfiiMT  (i«  til*  nii«tli  t4  .\*tiri«l,  ir:«i.  o^tUInt  Uw  r  m  «a^ 
.;.k.l        '  A  TiMbtf  rfwhtlrmAit  tn  lirUt^l.  .«» tlwi  t«>«>il   tf  inamia^  • 
'■^-  «1kiu  hm  h*l  (wra  (tir  *i|iic  tliiM  nnal  lrt»i|crlj  Alt^l^j  bi^ 
«.%,«.li^  .Ui  ui«»A|««.i«l  vUll  fnvii  the  fc«i  (4  .«Mp  t4  bit  (aUarr  •  tf«< 
T  Ilk  « MtWr  WM  w«ln«iM«l  vtth  rrvrr  lm^rtn*)4i'  nMf%  •  4  ^ir  hiri 
.^f  '.V  i«i  hlbt  tlMtaclH>rrt«n|4linrttt.Ui«|ti«n»Wtl«^l»  vw(i««« 
•^  '^1    iitr-t-^i+l— **  luv«r  fi«  A  |«rltt«r  U  a  I«U  UmI  nvly  auAvwW^ 
rhvj  -Uii.T*!  t*^thrr  I)m*  wh<4r  rvrtUn^.  an  I  ih*  tMtt  -^v* 
.  ... laXkrU  il  tiM  Uw«  14  bi«|4Ulltr  ««i  the  t^rimrt.  M»l>tf  r«m  m««] 
.    .M     Uki.  Un  t  t>«^  thrtbMlir*  ••A  M«tvtlt   t>«  N«-CVu»l.   •!««*  iWf 

.    1    «i«*  ■>■  taiiM  w*  tV  ••!•<■  r)  t*    ft-l'l  t>>«-  <*fl*w|  «rn<««   4  \\.%m  •Hal' 


I  •  »• 
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Until  this  hour  I  never  thought 
That  ought  oould  alter  thee,  Mary, 

Thou'rt  BtiU  the  mistress  of  my  heart, 
Think  what  thou  wilt  of  me,  Mary. 


Whatever  he  said  or  might  pretend, 

Wha  stole  that  heart  o*  thme,  Mary, 
True  love  I'm  sure  was  ne'er  his  end, 

Nor  nae  sic  love  as  mine,  Mary. 
I  spake  sincere,  ne'er  flatter'd  much, 

Had  no  unworthy  thought,  Mary, 
Ambition,  wealth,  nor  naething  such — 

No,  I  lov'd  only  thee,  Mary. 


meriU  the  regret  of  a  worthy  miud :  nevertheless  this  truly  valxiable  and 
highly  tnjured  young  gentleman  sank  under  the  double  weight  of  ingratitude 
and  iU-rtquited  Unt :  and  in  an  hour  of  melancholy  having  written  thene 
tines,  the  generosity  of  which  is  almost  unexampled,  he  died  in  a  deep  de- 
cline, to  the  affliction  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  other  account  contrives  to  fix  the  scone  nearer  home.  According  to 
it,  the  author  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive  property  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Mary  whom  the  song  so  feelingly  bewails,  his  beloved  and  beautiful 
wife.  After  having  been  for  several  years  married,  and  notwithstanding  all 
tlM  allurements  of  her  situation,  this  lady,  it  is  said,  disgraced  herself,  and 
involved  her  family  in  the  deepest  distress  by  her  dishonourable  conduct 
Inaenaiblfl  to  the  attractions  of  rank  and  affluence — unworthy  of  the  affection 
of  her  amiable  husband,  and  lost  to  the  solemnity  of  those  obligations  which 
are  oaceasarily  connected  with  the  matrimonial  state,  she  for  some  time  in- 
dulgod  in  criminal  intercourse,  and  afterwards  eloped  with  her  own  footman. 

A  treatment  at  once  so  immerited  and  so  unexpected  overwhelmed  the 
gentleman  with  inexpressible  anguish.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  that  state 
ol  mute  but  painful  agitation  which  never  fails  to  attend  any  great  and  sudden 
adversity,  and  which  is  only  increased  to  more  acute  agony,  by  reviewing  with 


ThuuKh  youVe  been  f*lM,  jret  while  I  live, 

No  other  nuud  111  woo,  Mary  ; 
Let  friends  forget,  m  I  forgiTe, 

Tliy  wrongs  to  them  and  me,  Mary. 
So  then,  farewell  !     iH  this  be  snrr, 

Since  yt»u*ve  been  false  U>  me,  Mary, 
Fur  all  the  world  Td  not  endure 

Half  what  IVe  done  for  thee,  Mary. 


LX. 


THB  PBBT-CAD0BR*8 


fim  lAtf  f\imJktHmmd  dmUrt  f 


AIR  -  Bum'*  "  PftrB««n  U^  J«an ;"  nr.  "  Umj  tultte.  luttte  ' 


My  bonny  black  meer*s  deed! 
The  thoaght*8  e*en  leyke  to  torn  my  bead* 
She  lff*d  the  peeta,  and  gat  me  brvad; 
lUit  what  wnll  I  dui  now  f 

rfi)>'>tn«^ta  "<l«^mn«<il  tyr^rr  !••  rHum  ~     A«  *w«   t»-*wf»ty   m  ht»  mt^4 
ir»in«<l  t)>«t  trMv-i'illitv  tuoT-wutn  t*  «'i|if«<«i  Ito  ffvllng*  with  r» 
rit9tg\     !»•■  <««#  vrtit  t-'  ht»  tfiirf  hr   <<ifn|«wln/  thU  atfMtile   Kit  «•' 
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She  was  bwom  when  Jwohn  was  bwom, 
Just  nineteen  years  last  Thuirsday  mwom  ; 
Pair  beast !  had  she  got  locks  o*cwom, 
She'd  been  alive,  I  trow  ! 


When  young,  just  leyke  a  dell  she  ran  ; 
The  car-geer  at  Durdar  she  wan  ; 
That  day  saw  me  a  happy  man, 

Now  tears  gush  frae  my  e*e. 
For  she's  geane,  my  weyfe's  geane, 
Jwohn*s  a  swodger, — I  ha*e  neane  ! 
ftokken  !  deyFd  !  left  my  leane, 

Tv9  nin  to  comfort  me  ! 


When  whejles  I  mounted  on  my  yaud, 
I  nxfer  reade  leyke  yen  stark  mad  ; 
We  toddled  on,  and  heath  were  glad, 

To  see  our  sonsie  deame  : 
The  weyfe,  the  neybors,  weel  she  knew, 
And  aw  the  deyke-backs  where  gurse  grew 
Then  when  she'd  pang*d  her  belly  fou. 

How  tow*rtiy  she  cam  heame  ! 


I  pumpet^d  besets  e*er  heeded  we  ; 
mr  weet  e*er  dreeded  we  ; 
iwoahy  hop,  or  jee, 
ent — aye,  iv'ry  turn  ! 
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And  whejlet  I  g»t  her  tatttot  o*  h^. 
And  gey  lier  mUter  twejroe  »-dagr. 
8he*t  deed  !  •!»*•  deed,  Vm  wae  to  nj  ; 
Then  how  can  I  but  numni  f 


Frae  Tindle-Fell  twelTO  peeks  aheM  bring- 
8he  WM  a  jaud,  fit  for  a  king  ! 
I  nirer  etrack  her,  ailly  thing  ? 

Twaa  hard  wo  twea  tod  part ! 
1*8  aold,  and  feal*d,  and  ragg*d,  and  peer. 
And  cannot  raiae  anither  meer ; 
But  cannot  leeTe  anither  year  ! 

The  loes  will  break  mj  heart. 


LXI. 


NAKCV. 

AIR  •  "Th*  Uigmf} 


Now  the  ruddy  eon  ie  letting. 

Now  the  clonda  with  crimanfi  glow, 
Ereningt  dew  my  bower  is  wetting, 

Frrah  again  my  •tim>wa  fiuw. 
0*cr  three  acmra  my  sportiTe  fancy 

i>ft  haa  n«am*d  with  raptnr'd  joy  ; 
Nmw  ihrir  charm*  haw  fied  with  Nancy, 

Saddening  thotighta  my  aonl  eaiploy. 
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Lonely  in  the  deep  glen  straying. 

Lonely  on  the  woody  hill. 
Wildly  to  the  rode  blast  playing, 

Softly  to  the  weeping  rilL 
On  my  hapless  &te  I  ponder, 

Whilst  thy  name  on  fav'rite  tree, 
Gia^'d,  where  onoe  we  os'd  to  wander, 

Toms  my  thoughts,  false  nymph,  to  thee. 


Tho*  the  loYe  was  false  that  bonnd  thee. 

Could  I  harm  thee,  Nancy  ?— No ; 
Should  I  wish  remorse  might  wound  thee, 

Tis  too  Ute  to  soothe  my  woe. 
Now  my  dreams  of  bliss  are  over. 

And  my  heart  feels  anguish  sore  ; 
Still,  fair  Nancy,  with  thy  loyer. 

Be  thou  blest  when  I*m  no  more. 


LXII. 


»LAJIY. 


Now,  Biary,  now  the  struggle's  o*er, 
The  war  of  pride  and  love, 

And,  Biary,  now  we  meet  no  more, 
Unless  we  meet  above. 


'*^to44  .%bb«  h  ar  -nnw    hum  fair 
b  .»«»  'iba»  lupi*  ■»  il 


Iim,  bcfT,  L</v  cui  2  iinifiir 
And  call  tLae  luiat  2m  aiibi 


And  Uiuugli  1  auU  Biatf  umm^ 
V«t,  Maiy,  bcf>e  ««  meai  im 
<  N  najr  wa  nattc  abotv  ' 


LXIll. 


KIND  ROBIN  U)'E8  ME. 


IloUin  U  my  only  jo, 
Robin  haa  the  art  to  lu*a, 
^k>  to  hU  luit  1  mean  to  bi*w, 

IkcauM  1  k«n  ha  1o*m  mo. 
^'M*l*yt  ^PPT  VM  the  ahowar. 
That  l«d  me  t4>  hia  btrkm  Uiver, 
^liorv  firat  til  k»Ta  I  fait  the  poavr. 

And  kvnt  that  Robtn  lo*vd  mc. 
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They  speak  of  napkins,  speak  of  rings. 
Speak  of  gloves  and  kissing  strings. 
And  name  a  thousand  bonny  things, 

And  ca'  them  signs  he  lo'es  me; 
But  I'd  prefer  a  smack  of  Rob, 
Sporting  on  the  velvet  fog, 
To  gifts  as  lang's  a  plaiden  wob, 

Because  I  ken  he  lo*es  me. 


He's  tall  and  sonsy,  frank  and  free, 
Lo'ed  by  a',  and  dear  to  me, 
Wr  him  I'd  live,  wi'  him  I'd  die, 

Because  my  Robin  lo'es  me. 
My  titty,  Mazy,  said  to  me, 
Our  courtship  but  a  joke  wad  be. 
And  I,  or  lang,  be  made  to  see, 

That  Robin  didna  lo'e  me. 


But  little  kens  she  what  has  been, 
Me  and  my  honest  Rob  between, 
And  in  his  wooing,  O  sae  keen, 

Kind  Robin  is  that  lo'es  me. 
Then  fly,  ye  lazy  hours,  away. 
And  hasten  on  the  happy  day. 
When,  '*  Join  your  hands,"  Mess  John  shall  say, 

And  mak  him  mine  that  lo'es  me. 


Till  then,  let  every  chance  unite. 
To  weigh  our  love,  and  fix  delight, 
And  111  look  down  on  such  wi'  spite, 
Who  doubt  that  Robin  lo'es  me. 


M 


O  htj,  Bobtn,  quo'  thm, 

O  htj,  Kohka^  quo'  ah*. 

O  hay,  Robin,  quo*  ah*, 

Kind  Robin  lo'«  M. 


UUT. 


HELEN.  THE  PRIDE  OF  MOHTROHE. 


AIR.-"T1m  a«m«r  «f 


While  ■ome  toek  Um  mounUin,  uul  aooM  Mtk  ihm  vmlkij. 

Give  me  the  lane  walks  where  the  Eak  ptomdlf  flow*; 
For  them  1  meet  Helen  ft-wand*ring  ao  gayilj, 

Young  Helen,  aweet  Helen,  tba  priile  ol  Mootitiee. 
Her  Utrm  haa  been  moulded  by  lore  nnd  the 

And  uaturu*a  perfection  bewitching)/  ahowa. 
The  cjro  luuigB  delighted  aa  fondly  it  traoaa. 

The  beauty  of  Helen,  the  pride  of  Montmee. 


Tia  cluuining  to  stray  by  the  detf  winding  rirer. 
Where  thn>*  the  UU  archea  it  pleaaantl|y  iowa; 

While  loTv's  gentle  wiahaa  I  pnoae  to  diaeorer, 
T«>  He Ivn.  aweet  Helen,  tba  pride  of  Monlmae. 
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Though  mine  were  the  wealth  of  the  eastern  mountainB, 
Where  Ganges  broad,  rolling  o'er  golden  bed,  flows, 

Fd  pine  like  the  Arab  in  search  of  his  fountains, 
And  sigh  for  sweet  Helen,  the  pride  of  Montrose. 


Tis  long  since  she  held  her  empire  in  my  bosom. 

As  time  wears  apace  still  the  dearer  she  grows  ; 
All  nature  may  languish,  and  spring  cease  to  blossom, 

But  still  111  love  Helen,  the  pride  of  Montrose. 
Then  come,  ye  sweet  moments,  when  hymeneal  blisses. 

My  hopes  and  my  fears  with  enjoyment  shall  close. 
When  I  live  but  to  love  the  sweet  soul  of  my  wishes. 

Young  Helen,  sweet  Helen,  the  pride  of  Montrose. 


LXT. 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 


My  soul  is  dark — oh  !  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o*er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again  ; 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurks  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  brain. 


But  bid  the  itnun  U  wBd  and  dMp, 

Nor  l«t  thy  notM  of  joy  be  fini : 
I  tell  tbee,  Minftrel,  I  muet  weep, 

Or  eUe  Uua  heavj  heert  will  biuit  ; 
For  it  hAth  been  by  ■orrow  nnreed. 

And  acli*d  in  eleei^eee  stlenoe  long  ; 
And  now  'tia  doom'd  to  know  tbe  worel. 

And  break  «t  onoe— or  yield  to  eoag . 


LVLLABY. 


AIR     •■  Ikmnjr  wuoitt  m'  C 


Krjf,  loiv/y  haU,  on  m4»lKrr*$  liw», 
KtjI,  twly  M»r,  OH  moikeri  knft. 
AH*i  cry  tKi  mu  ioj^l  tn  nn^ 
TV  kfttri  thai  only  ht*tis  fur  iktt. 


Tin*!!  ha»t,  my  bebe,  nee  felher  now. 
Tit  cmrc  (t>r  th«e  when  I  em  guoe  ; 

Aiitl  1  hec  n«\*r  e  (neud  eec  tnie 
At  would  my  Umiiy  bel»y  own. 

K#»^  /••rr/y  Mf,  «lv 
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O!  ance,  and  I  could  little  think 
A  lot  Bae  hard  would  e*er  be  thine, 

As  thus  a  mother's  tears  to  drink ! 
For,  baby,  thou  hast  drunk  o'  mine. 
Best,  lovely  babe^  dbc, 

O  smile,  my  babe!  for  sic  a  smile 
Thy  father  aye  put  on  to  me; 

O  smile,  my  babe,  and  look  the  while, 
For  thou  look'st  wi'  thy  father's  e'e. 
Resty  lovely  6a6e,  <kc. 

O  that  this  widow'd  heart  would  beat 
Till  thou  in  years  hadst  upward  grown, 

That  I  might  leam  thy  future  fate. 
Nor  leave  thee  in  the  world  alone. 
Rest^  lovely  babe,  etc. 


Lxvn. 


O  MEIKLE  THINKS  MY  LOVE  O'  MY  BEAUTY 


O  meikle  thinks  my  love  o'  my  beauty, 

And  meikle  thinks  my  lovo  u*  my  kin. 

But  little  thinks  my  love  I  ken  brawlie 

My  tocher's  the  jewel  hiis  diann.s  for  him. 

w 


Tk  a  fur  Ibe  Apfdc  IwH  mammk  thm  inc. 

Tk  a*  for  Um  knuMy  IwH  ckviik  tJU  Ur 
My  laddie't  Me  MikW  n  low  vT  tJU  alkr. 

He  oum*  bae  lore  to  9m  fcr  bm. 


Your  proAer  o*  lo?e*t  mi  airi-pMH^, 
My  tocher*!  Ibe  ber)g»tB  je  wad  b«j. 

Bat  gin  ye  be  cnlty,  rm  fwimmf, 
See  ye  wi*  enitber  year  fertvae  Mean  uy. 


Ye*ru  like  to  the  timmer  o*  yon  rotten  woi^l, 
Y«*re  like  to  tbe  berk  u  yon  rotten  tree. 

Yell  elip  free  me  like  e  knutleee  tbieed. 
And  yell  creek  ycmr  credit  wi*  see  tben  mtt 


LXVIlt. 


TIIK  Wi)WINO  OF  JOK  AND  JYNNY  • 


llMlH*ynt  Juk  oitaie  to  wow  fmr  Jynny, 
i  hi  tHtr  feiet-erin  c|uben  we  were  few ; 

Hi*li«»  bnuikil  feet,  end  meid  bir  bony, 
And  Mud,  Jok,  cume  ye  for  to  wow  I 


«.i   %liw.«i»««v^  |"«UulMvW*T«n4UkcttllMlib«vt7i^tetft«i«K«i««MclkftnM» 
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8cho  bumeiflt  hir  baith  breist  and  brow, 
And  maid  hir  cleir  as  ony  clok  ; 

Than  spak  hir  deme,  and  said,  I  trow, 
Ye  oome  to  wow  our  Jynny,  Jok. 


Jok  said,  fonuth  I  yem  full  fane. 

To  luk  my  heid,  and  tit  doun  by  yow: 
Than  spak  hir  modir,  and  said  agane, 

My  baime  hes  tocher-gud  to  ge  yow. 
Te  he,  quoth  Jynny,  keik,  keik,  I  se  yow ; 

Muder,  yone  man  maka  yow  a  mok  ; 
I  ichro  the  lyar,  full  leia  me  yow, 

I  oome  to  wow  your  Jynny,  quoth  Jok. 


My  heme,  scho  sayia,  hes  of  hir  awin, 
Ane  guss,  ane  giyc«,  ane  cok,  ane  hen, 

Ane  calf,  ane  hog,  ane  fute-braid  sawin, 
Ane  kirn,  ane  pin,  that  ye  weill  ken, 


out  bciritotion  m  a  faithful  copy,  and  exhibitB  to  ub  a  very  ludicrouB  picture  of 
the  Curia  SupMex  of  the  SoottiBh  Commons  in  the  16th  century.  Instead  of 
^iBTJiig  a  minute  gloeaary  of  all  the  wretched  goods  and  chattels  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  we  shall  select  a  list  of  thoeo  articles  only  which  might  be 
dubious  or  nnJntelMgible  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  :— 


Almrf 
Ark 

Cupboard 
Corn-chest 

Jok 

A  piece  of  warlike 
dress 

BUufiit-Udder 

Tanned  leather 

Laid  Saddill 

Load  saddle 

BrockxM 

Claflpa 

Matktfu/att 

A    vessel    to    boil 

IhMariM 

Dishes  with  ooyers 

malt  in 

FittfrUlot 

Fitter-lock 

Nok 

Button  of  a  spindle 

Fidder 

128  cwt 

PoUt 

Abag 

Flaik 

Hxirdle 

Spounpe 

Purse 

FuUlnnidmwingCom  sufficient  tosow 

SpurtUl 

Flat  iron  for   tum- 

a  foot   breadth   of 

cakos 

land 

Thrav-crui: 

Instrument  for 

Oryee 

Clouted  shoes. 

twisting  hay  ropes 

HobM9eko>M 

Trtne 

Spout 
Platter 

Truneheour 
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Ane  pig,  ane  pot,  mm  nap  Uutr  ben, 
Ane  fork,  ane  iUik,  mm  rnll,  mm  nA, 

Duchia  and  duUarit  djim  or  tan  : 
Come  ye  to  wow  owr  Jjnny,  Jok  t 


Ane  blaDket,  and  ane  weobt  abo, 

Ane  tohule,  ane  echelt,  and  ana  laag  flail, 
Ane  ark,  ane  almry,  and  laidilla  twa, 

Ane  milk-tjrth,  with  ane  swyne  taOl, 
Ane  rowstj  quhittiU  to  tdieir  tbe  kaall, 

Ane  quhcill,  ane  mell  the  beir  to  lumk, 
Ane  ooig,  and  oaird  wantand  ane  nail  ; 

Come  ye  to  wow  our  Jjmiy,  Jok  f 


Ane  hurvHK  ane  furlet,  ana  poU,  ane  pek, 

Ane  tuK  ane  bairow,  with  ana  qnheilband. 
Ane  toim,  ane  trwh,  and  ane  BMMl-eek, 

Ane  eportill  braid,  and  ane  elwand. 
Jok  tuk  Jjnaj  he  the  hand. 

And  cryd,  ane  (eiel;  and  slew  ane  ouk. 
And  maid  a  brjrdell  np  alland; 

Now  haal  I  futtn  jomr  Jpugr*  qooth  Jokf 


Now,  deme,  I  hail  your  bainM  iBarDit. 

8up|M)ui  je  mak  it  nenr  m  t«che, 
I  latt  yon  wit  echi^  nticht  miekairit. 

It  ie  wciU  kend  I  hail  annch : 
Ane  crukit  gleyd  fell  our  ane  hoeh, 

Ane  ipaid,  ane  a^wiU  ane  spur,  ane  ai^k. 
Withcmttin  (»xin  I  hail  a  ploche 

To  gang  togiddir  Jynny  and  Jcik 
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I  haif  ane  helter,  and  eik  ane  hek, 

Ane  ooird,  ane  oreill,  and  als  ane  cradill, 
F^e  fidder  of  nggui  to  stuff  ane  jak, 

Ane  auld  pannell  of  ane  laid  sadill, 
Ane  peper-polk  maid  of  a  padell, 

Ane  Bpoonge,  ane  spindill  wantand  ane  nok, 
Twa  Inity  lippis  to  lik  ane  laiddill, 

To  gang  togiddir  Jynny  and  Jok. 


Ane  brechame,  and  twa  brochis  fyne 

Weill  buklit  with  a  brydill  renye, 
Ane  Bark  maid  of  the  linkome  twyne, 

Ane  gay  grene  cloke  that  will  nocht  stenye; 
And  yit  fw  miaier  I  will  nocht  f enye, 

Fyye  hondirth  fleis  now  in  a  flok, 
Call  ye  nocht  tham  and  joly  menye. 

To  gang  togiddir  Jynny  and  Jok. 


Ane  trene,  tmncheour,  ane  ramehome  spone, 

Twa  buttis  of  barkit  blasnit  ledder, 
All  gndth  that  gaina  to  hobbill  Bchone, 

Ane  thrawcruk  to  twyne  ane  tedder, 
Ane  brydilly  ane  grith,  and  ane  Bwyne  bledder, 

Ane  maikene-fatt,  ane  fetterit  lok, 
Ane  Bcheip  weill  kepit  frae  ill  wedder, 

To  gang  togiddir  Jynny  and  Jok. 


Tak  thair  for  my  parte  of  the  feist; 
It  is  weill  knawin  I  am  weill  bodin 
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Y«  may  Bocht  say  my  parto  ii  Uist, 
The  wyfo  aaid,  ipeid,  the  kaiU  «r  •oddin. 

And  ab  the  UTwnok  ii  fust  and  loddin  ; 
WImii  y»  haif  done,  tak  hama  the  bfok  ; 

Tharoat  waa  tudia,  aa  war  tliay  bodia  ; 
Syn  gaid  togiddir  bayth  Jynay  and  Jok. 


LXtl. 


AND  ART  THOU  GONE 


And  art  thou  fpocia,  for  arar  irona, 
Fraa  frianda,  and  lora,  and  ma  ? 

And  will  naa  mair  tha  wiidung  glanoa 
Beam  fraa  thy  bonoy  •*•  f 


And  ia  thy  haart  for  arar  eaald. 
And  can  it  faal  naa  mair  ! 

Naa  mair  ba  glad  at  tthar*i  joya. 
In  ttbar'a  ■orrowa  ahart  f 


Alaa :  *tia  caold,  for  arar  eanld— 
And  why  doaa  Ufa  warm  mina  ! 

C>h  !  that  it  too  had  oaaa*d  to  baat. 
And  lay  in  daath  wi*  thiaa. 
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But  soon,  ay  soon,  my  ¥riah  will  oome. 
To  thee  I*m  hastening  faat ; 

My  firat,  my  fondest  thought  was  thine. 
And  thine  will  be  my  last. 


COME  O'ER  THE  SEA. 


AIR—'*  Cuiahlih  nuA  chree." 


Come  o*er  the  sea, 
Miftiden !  with  me, 
Mine  thro'  sunshine,  stonn  and  snows  ! 
Seasons  may  roll. 
But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  wbere*er  it  goes. 
Let  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part  not  ; 
Tis  life  where  thou  art,  'tis  death  where  thou  art  not 


Then  come  o*er  the  sea. 

Maiden !  with  me, 
Come  wherever  the  wild  winds  blow  ; 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 


Made  for  Um  Itm, 
Land  for  ooiirU  aod  ohaint  alont  i 
Here  we  are  ilaTee  ; 
But  on  the  waTee, 
Love  and  Liberty*!  all  oar  own  ! 
No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongne  to  wonnd  ne. 
All  earth  foiyot,  and  all  heareii  aroond  ne  * 


Then  oome  o'er  the  eea, 

Maiden  !  with  me, 
Come  whererer  the  wild  winda  blow  ; 

Seaeona  may  roll. 

But  the  true  eoul 
Bums  the  eame,  where*er  it  goea. 


LXXI. 


EMMA. 


\S\h*\%  no  more  bj  ahailiiig  tre«», 
W««c*|>  ii<i  iii<in«  hy  hallnvM  •treatti 

Weiitl  thiH*  V*  ynn  cU^iuXvtxhI  wall, 
I^i^hUHl  by  the*  ta|KT'a  Ik<i 
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Make  thy  couch  the  lonely  brake, 

Shan  the  lover's  rosy  bower, 
Ne*er  wilt  thou  with  Knight  thou  lov'dst, 

Pass  the  noon  or  twilight  hour. 


Far  from  bow'rs  of  bliss  and  thee. 
Far  in  wild  and  desert  land. 

Deep  he  lies  the  turf  below, 
Fallen  by  a  heathen  hand. 


Dance  no  more  in  gilded  hall, 
When  the  light  of  day  is  done. 

Thine  is  now  the  lonely  cell 
Deck*d  in  weeds  of  cloister'd  nun. 


Sweet  the  tale  fond  love  had  told. 
Well  that  tale  thou  lov'dst  to  hear; 

Silent  is  the  voice  for  aye. 
Never  more  to  charm  thy  ear. 


Soft  she  sang  her  vesper  hymn, 
At  the  close  of  curfew  bell, 

Weeping,  sought  her  lover's  bower, 
In  the  hollow  winding  dell. 


Fancy  told  full  many  a  tale, 
Yidons  of  an  ancient  day, 

like  the  phantom  of  the  night, 
Quickly,  quickly  fled  away. 
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Soft  aa  waa  tha  braath  ui  niglU, 
Soft  waa  Eiiiiiia*a  alambariag  aigh; 

All  aha  loT*d  on  earth  waa  lUd, 
All  ahe  wiah*d  waa  than  lo  die. 


LXJtll. 


SAY  NOT  THE  BARD  HAS  TURNKD  OLD.  • 


Th(»*  iho  wiiiier  of  age  wroathea  bar  apow  oo  hia  head. 
And  the  bloomiug  effulgence  of  aammar  ia  flad, 
Tli<»*  the  Toioo  that  waa  aweet,  aa  the  harp*a  aoftaat  airing, 
llv  tn*uriouA,  and  low  aa  the  leidiTTV  of  afwing. 
Yet  lay  ntit  the  Dard  haa  tomod  old. 


Tho*  tho  caakvt  that  h«>lda  the  rich  Jewel  we  pfiae, 
Attracta  not  the  gaae  of  inquiaitiTe  ejea; 
Vet  tho  Kvtu  that*B  within  maj  he  loreljr  and  bright, 
Aa  tho  aniilea  of  the  mom  or  the  alan  of  the  nighl. 
Then  aa j  not  the  Bard  haa  turned  old. 


*  w«  f««l  Um  ct'mUwI  |4flMui«  iB  U/tna  ■mlmrtiii  i*  rlvt  UhI* 

tx  Um  «tit)i  r.  a*i  I  «r  atv  i«»l^  ancrj  to  a^j  Uuit  III* 

klitt.  •!  I«.«»t  l«  tUr  prwnt.  ttyjm  rtctlTt^  tkto  hammu  hf  Ikt 
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When  the  tapen  bum  clear,  and  the  goblet  shines  bright, 
In  the  hall  of  his  chief  on  a  festival  night, 
I  have  smiled  at  the  glance  of  his  raptorous  eye, 
While  the  brim  of  the  goblet  laugh'd  back  in  reply  ; 
Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  turned  old. 


When  he  sings  of  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done, 
By  his  Clan  or  his  Chief  in  the  days  that  are  gone, 
His  strains  then  are  various— now  rapid— now  slow. 
As  he  mourns  for  the  dead  or  exults  o'er  the  foe  ; 
Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  turned  old. 


When  summer,  in  gaudy  profusion  is  dress'd, 
And  the  dew-drop  hangs  dear  on  the  violet's  breast, 
I  list  with  delight  to  his  rapturous  strain, 
While  the  borrowing  echo  returns  it  again  ; 
Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  turned  old. 


But  not  summer's  profusion  alone  can  inspire 
His  soul  in  the  song,  or  his  hand  on  the  lyre. 
But  rapid  his  numbers,  and  wilder  they  flow, 
When  the  wintry  winds  rave  o'er  his  mountains  of  snow 
Then  say  not  the  Bard  has  turned  old. 


The  poem  Is  in  general  beautifully  deecriptire  of  tluit  native  fire  and 
those  tender  aenaibUitiee  which  eminently  belong  to  the  poet's  character, 
and  which  are  apt  to  be  awakened  by  every  singular  and  striking  occurrence. 
What  i^ppeara,  however,  to  have  oporatvd  most  upon  the  mind  of  our 
author,  and  suggostod  the  hint  for  the  present  production  is  that  Ught 
airinaas  of  disposition  which  is  so  peculiar  to  some  i>oets,  and  which  exhibits 
all  the  energlen  of  youthful  imagination  amid  the  growing  infirmities  of  de- 
clining yean. 
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I  haT«  aeen  him  eUto  when  tha  Uack  dooda  wiM  iitm, 
Tenifio  aod  wild  by  the  ihimdflr  of  hMTM, 
And  nnile  at  the  billowa  that  angrily  nva, 
Inoeaiant  and  deep  o*er  the  mariMr'a  gniTa ; 
Then  aay  not  the  Bard  haa  turned  okL 

When  the  eye  that  expreaiea  the  warmth  of  hia  heart. 
Shall  fail  the  beneTolent  wiah  to  impart, — 
When  hia  blood  ahall  be  cold  aa  the  wint>y  wsfe, 
And  lilent  hia  harp  aa  the  gloom  of  th^  graYe, — 
Then  aay  that  the  Bard  haa  tamed  old. 


LXIIII. 


8HS8  PAIR  AND  PAUSE. 


8he*a  fair  and  (auM  that  caaaea  ogr  amari, 
I  lo*ed  her  meikle  and  laag  ; 


A  ■upcHklAl  or  ftMUdlmta  crttkr  maj  f«fflMi|B  wmXkt  aA 
^^^l1l^fw^   Uial   ••  Tb*  Eutl  hm  mA  limsd  old."  w^Om  «| 
b«  admit*  UmU  kte  IimJ  U  corarad  wtth  Um  graj  iMin  «f  aft. 
toaoMManrj.  b<rw«rar.  to  axplalMd  wiUfiawUy.  Mid  wiatek 
IR  IIm  lM«tBaliw  of  Um  aacittd  atanaa.  bjr  «ka  kkWvdmMtm  «f 


tlMUfli  tha  aakal  that  hoMa  tba  rkk  |«r««|  W9 

Attfwt  »i4  IIm  cm*  of  takiuMUvi  ajaa* 

XH  IIm  faaa  that*  wtlkte  aaaj  ba  W««|y  aftd  to^lil. 


mj  »«t  tha  Bard  hm  turaad  ^4 
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She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart, 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  ooof  cam  in  wi'  routh  o'  gear, 
And  I  hae  tdnt  my  dearest  dear, 
But  woman  is  only  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lassie  gang. 


Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Kae  f erlie  'tis  tho'  fiokle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind. 
O  woman,  lovely  woman,  fair  ! 
And  angel  form's  faun  to  thy  share, 
Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gi'en  thee  mair — 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 


Lxxrv. 


I  HAVE  KNOWN  WHAT  IT  WAS  TO  BE  HAPPY 

AND  GAY. 

AIR— *'Soldler'«  dzvazn." 


I  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  happy  and  gay, 
And  have  cherish'd  both  virtue  and  friendship  sincere, 

I  have  dream'd  upon  hope  till  my  fancy  gft^o  ^^yi 
Till  the  dream  and  the  dreamer  were  lost  in  despair. 


no 


I  kAT«  tafltod  of  jojv  mmriftml  bj  art. 

And  lmTiih*d  my  all  with  a  prodigal 
Oae  pawifm  akoe  held  Um  swaj  o*er  my  haart. 

Bat  tW  joy  Utti  h  gara  waa  loo  poifnaat  lo  laat 


I  »»VW*d  baa  <ma«  Md  aka  aaam*d  lo  vaila 

All  wr  draHi<tf  tJbor^  cr  adota  apoo  earth  ; 
Igmlimhtt  charma  with  dialnclii«  daiighl, 

Xmi  a  Wauoi  o'vrcharg'd  with  a  anaa  ci  har  worth 
Wa  Mitm  h*rm  hkm  ui«,  if  they  Tahw  thair  paaoa, 

W>if  %nt9nf  litw  hhl  *ii««th  the  foodBHi  of  liliaa» 
N/r  )iirt»r  for  v vvr  thu  cviufurta  of  aaaa, 

iW  iha  chanaa  of  a  tmile,  or  the  joya  of  a 


LZIT. 


MARY,  THE  MAID  OF  MOXTROSE. 

AIR     "o  un  m«  Um  «»r  far  U»  «.««  * 


O  aweet  U  the  calm  dawy  eraaing 
Whan  nature  ia  wooing  repair. 
And  aweet  are  the  low  n<it«a  o*  eeh<i 
When  dying  away  on  the 


And  lorely,  thrice  lorely,  when  o'er  the  bloe 
The  bruad  mcMin  arinng  in  majeaty  gl<>wa  ; 
And  I  breathing  orer  ilk  tender  emottnn, 
Wi*  my  loTaly  Mary,  the  maid  o'  Montraae. 


Ill 

The  f opling  aae  fine  and  aae  aiiy, 

Sae  fondly  in  love  wi'  himsel', 

Ib  proud  wi'  ilk  new  female  conqnest 

To  shine  at  the  walk  and  the  balL 
But  gie  me,  oh  gie  me,  the  dear  calm  o'  nature, 
Bj  some  bush  or  brae-side,  where  naebody  goes. 
And  ae  bonny  lassie  to  lean  on  my  bosom, 
My  ain  loyely  Mary,  the  maid  o*  Montrose. 


O  what  is  the  wale  o'  the  warld. 

Gin  nane  o'  its  pleasures  we  prove? 

And  where  can  we  prove  o'  its  pleasures 

Gin  no  wi*  the  lassie  we  love  ? 
O  sweet  are  the  smiles  and  the  dimples  o*  beauty, 
Where  lurking  the  loves  and  the  graces  repose. 
And  sweet  is  the  dark  o*  the  e'e  saftly  rolling. 
But  sweeter  is  Mary,  the  maid  o'  Montrose. 


O  Mary,  'tis  no  for  thy  beauty, 

Thou£^  few  are  sae  bonny  as  thee; 

O  Mary,  'tis  no  for  thy  person, 

Though  handsome  as  woman  can  be: 
Thy  fair  flowing  form  is  the  fair  vernal  flow'ret. 
The  bloom  o'  thy  cheek  is  the  bloom  o'  the  rose. 
But  the  charms  o'  her  mind  are  the  ties  sae  endearing. 
That  bind  me  to  Mary,  the  maid  o'  Montrose. 


Ill 


UY  HARRY  WAS  A  OALLAKT  OAT.  « 


Aia-**  HlghkiMtar^ 


My  Hmity  was  a  g»Uaat  faj. 
Fa*  ftatelj  strada  ha  oo  Um  plaia; 

Bat  now  he's  bmiihad  far  awaj, 
ni  aeTer  lee  him  \mck  again. 

0/>r  ^tm  hack  agom! 
Oforkim  hack  agom! 
I  wad  gU  a*  KnodskaapU'i  Immd 
For  HigkUmd  Hmrry  ^mI 


When  a*  tha  lara  gaa  to  their  bed, 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen, 

I  let  me  down  and  greet  my  till. 
And  aye  I  wiah  him  bade  again. 


O!  ware  aome  yiUaina  haagit  high, 
And  ilka  body  had  their  ain. 

Then  mi|^t  I  aee  the  jqyfa'  «ght. 
My  HighUnd  Harry  back  again. 
Oforhim^  At, 


TUa  MH  ^  t^  tsmpaiMim  ol  BnnM      It  It  aald  UmI  W 


lU 


LXXVII. 

PROSPEcrrs  of  America* 

(By  Dr.  Dwi«lit.  a  Native  Poet) 

Columbia  !  Columbia  !  to  glory  ariae, 

Thou  Queen  of  the  World,  and  thou  child  of  the  skies, 

Thy  Genius  commands  thee,  with  raptures  behold. 

While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendours  unfold. 

Thy  reign  is  the  last,  and  the  noblest  of  Time, 

Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  dime  ; 

Let  the  crimes  of  the  East  ne'er  incrimson  thy  name. 

Be  Freedom  and  Science,  and  Virtue,  thy  fame. 


To  conquest  and  slaughter,  let  Europe  aspire, 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  wrap  cities  in  fire, 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend, 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend  ; 
A  World  is  thy  realm  ;  for  a  world  be  thy  laws, 
Enlarged  as  thy  empire  and  just  as  thy  cause, 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis  that  Empire  shall  rise  ; 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 


*  National  lumour,  independence,  and  prosperity,  form  a  pleasing  theme 
both  for  the  attention  and  celebration  of  the  bard.  They  are  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  thus  preoent  most  ample  scope  for  the  exerdae  of  hit* 
inrention  ;  they  are  also  recommended  by  every  consideration  which  can 
warm  the  heart  or  elevate  the  affections.  Among  the  various  productiont 
which  have  been  dedicated  to  this  purpose,  the  present,  though  short,  is 

Y 
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Fair  Science  her  gates  to  thy  •ona  shall  unbar. 
And  the  East  toe  thy  Mom  hide  the  beamt  of  her  ilar ; 
New  BanU  and  new  Sagce  tinrirall*d  shall  soar, 
By  Fame  Rtill  diBtiiigiiiah'd  when  time  is  tie  mors. 
To  thee  the  last  refuge  of  Virtue's  deaign*d. 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind. 
There,  grateful  to  Heav*n,  with  transpoK  shall  \*r\t\^ 
Tlieir  incuiuw  mure  fragrant  than  odours  of  8|iriiig. 


Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  Olory  ascend, 
And  Oenius  and  Beauty  in  hammny  blend  ; 
Their  graces  of  form  shall  wake  pore  desm, 
And  the  charms  of  the  S4)ul  still  enliren  tiM  fin»  : 
Their  sweetness  unmingled,  their  manners  rsftned. 
And  Virtue's  bright  image  instamped  on  tiM  mind. 
With  peace  and  sweet  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  gl 
And  light  up  a  smile  on  the  aqiect  of  woe. 


vl 


ctetm  wlnhoa  Ait^l  aiitUi|iai>4Mi  t4  Um  rMrkii,  •nir— <  I  wUh  all  Um  l«r«^«tt 
mmI  enUiUfliMBn  of  Um  Pi>«i. 


The  |«rtk'uUr  drrutn«UiK«  reufcrCliiK  Um  porm,  W  mhttk  «•  w«*ll 
iUmvt  Um  Att^nitl'ti  ••<  u«tr  n^Ur*.  U.  th»t  It  wm  ei«B|sM»l  f.«  Um  •h«'ihi 
|iiiri«nc«4  «tii*lli~.«tlii4{  Um  l»<«»««tr  ^4  m  iutl><L  A  noi^farihW  nnmlMr  yd 
jrmm  vir*  •  |«rn,rn|>i>  •|imuv«l  In  •  |rii->lt<i*l  |m|rr  lwli4iftiitf  !••  UO*  mam^ 
%ry.  whkh  i^ifitAln«-«l  w4i»<>  hlnU  tlul  AnMrrl^^  rlttMt  hail  ii*4.  •«  c««kkl  tast 
|in«lurv  m  u»U«r  |««rt  TIm-w  liM4niiAtl*««  wrv.  hifwrrrf.  «>■«  aflwr  4a» 
|«>'T««>I  \tj  ihf  iiirll'ii*  .f  t  Mr  I»«tA*ht.  »l»  •  |«i)4iUM«l  UtM  |*««a  Mkl 
(lr«i^n«>l  hlriiwlf.  %•  «r  K««r  -itt*-  In  the  till*-,  "A  tiallT*  |«wt  *  «■!  U.** 
ffrtitlt  fik-ui.  h<«rtrr.  vr  )«atr  it»t  iwrti  •)4f  t<>  ••MaU)  MiJ  |«r«Wnlw  l^w 
m%tl->n.  n-t  U»\r  «o.  «t  lrk>t  m  Nr    %•  l«  ki.  i«ri«  tf  m*.  h«rti  fi»v^««rwl  mnh 
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Thy  fleets  to  all  regiona  thy  power  shall  display, 
The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey ; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  onfold, 
And  the  East  and  the  South  yield  their  spices  and  gold  ; 
As  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendours  shall  flow, 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow  ; 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurled, 
Hush  Anarchy's  sway,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  'mid  the  poplar's  soft  shade, 

From  the  din  of  the  city,  I  pensively  strayed — 

The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  Heav'n  retired, 

The  winds  ceased  to  murmur,  the  thunders  expired  ; 

Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flowed  sweetly  along, 

And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung  : 

Columbia  !  Columbia  !  to  glory  arise, 

Thou  Queen  of  the  World,  and  thou  child  of  the  skies. 


LXXVIII. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 


Sleep  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  awhile, 
Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes 

Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move  and  breathe  delicious  sighs. 


IK 

Ah  :  now  Mil  UndhM 

And  mmUe  to 
Ah  !  DOW  die 

MThat  moal  I  vkh,  jvt 


fthe  «UrU,  tbe  truuiblti,  asd 

Her  fair  haiid«  folded  oo 
And  now,  how  like  a  mini 

A  Mnph  in  the  raeloMolrMl  * 
Bleep  on,  •ecurt,  ebore  oostFol, 

Thy  thonghtt  belong  to  henwn  end  thee. 
And  mej  the  ■eereti  of  thy  eonl 

Be  held  in  rererenoe  by  om. 


LXXIX. 


o  IfxmTITII  CAl'LD  AND  RESTLESS  U>VE 


AIR   -"I  Im.1  •  k-ww."  ec 


O  piMMtith  cmuki,  and  raetlaai  lore, 
Yt^  wrvck  my  |waee  between  ye . 

Y«*l  i^Hirtith  a*  I  c«*ul«l  fitiyiTe, 
And  'twere  na  f«>r  my  Jeanie, 
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0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  hcwe^ 
Life's  dearest  bwids  untwining  f 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  m  love. 
Depend  on  fortune's  shining. 


ThiB  warld't  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
'Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ; 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man, 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o*t. 
0  why  should  fate,  dx. 


Her  een  sae  bonnie  bine,  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion  ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o*erword  aye. 
She  talks  o'  rank  and  fashion. 
0  why  should  fate,  d:c. 


O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 
And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 
And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 

0  \vh^  should  faie^  dc 


How  blest  the  humble  cottar's  fate  ! 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie  ; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  never  make  him  eerie. 
O  why  ihould  fate,  dx» 


Ill 


WHERE  18  MT  0WK9  I 


Wliore  U  my  Owen,  where  is  my  tme  lof?e  I 

O  law  ye  the  ehepherd  that's  dearaei  lo  me  ? 
Where  art  thou  wandering  I  eome^  haale  lo  my  view,  love 

O  art  thou  not  eager  thy  Ifary  to  eee  I 
Long,  long  does  he  tarry,  ah  !  rarely  aooM  new  lof?e 

Detains  o*er  the  moimtains  my  Owen  from  me, 
Hut,  swains,  do  not  grieve  me,  sttU  kindly  deosive  me. 

And  answer  thy  Owen  is  ouostaat  to  thee. 


Kain  W(»uUl  I  think  so — sad  when  we  parted 

A|>|)ttar\l  the  diMur  shepherd  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
Pale  was  his  chvvk,  Umi,  bat  many  have  smafted 

Krt>m  troachvry  hidden  in  trae  lovels  disguise. 
For  nitfii  'tis  mtisl  certain  were  ever  false-hearted. 

And  Ihiieo  who  adoro  them,  alas,  they  deepise  * 
llul,  4»h  *  do  n«it  grioTe  me,  still  kindly  deceive  me. 

And  l«U  mc  that  Owen  for  Mary  still  sighs. 


llcsvoiis,  who  ci»mc«  yonder  f  ah  !  *tis  my  Owen, 
And  Bniiliiig  he  hasten*  his  Mary  to  givet ! 

llu  trn<l«T  im|«ati(*nce  each  cagrr  step  shewing, 
T<*  viliuh  my  f>>nd  heart  ^irm  an  answering  brat. 
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Now,  fooliah  tears,  wherefore,  why  thiui  are  ye  flowing, 
My  Owen  will  fancy  I  grieve  when  we  meet, 

No,  hell  nerer  leave  me,  no  never  deceive  me, 
O!  heaven,  those  kind  glanoea!  my  joy  is  complete. 


LXXXI. 


A  TTROLESE  SONG  OF  LIBERTY.  ♦ 


Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth. 

Merrily,  oh!  merrily,  oh! 
Where  the  song  of  Freedom  soundeth, 

Merrily,  oh!  merrily,  oh! 
There  the  warrior's  arms 

Shed  more  splendour. 
There  the  maiden's  charms 

Shine  more  tender. 
Every  joy  the  land  surroundeth, 

Merrily,  oh!  merrily,  oh! 


*  Tbls  aoDg  is  adapted  to  the  TyTx>le6e  national  air,  tho  wordK  )•>*  ThonioA 
Moon,  Ik|. 


Wearily  ereiy  botom  pinetli, 

Wetfily,  oh!  wMrily.  oh! 
Where  the  bond  of  eUreiy  tvinelh. 

Wtmrily,  t>h*  weuilj,  *»h' 
There  the  warrior*!  dart 

Hath  no  ieeineM, 
T1ief«  the  maklen't  heart 

Halh  no  eweetneM, 
Everr  fl«>vcr  ol  life  dedineih. 

Wearily,  oh*  wearily,  oh! 


ClMeri^  then  from  hiU  and  rallvy, 

Cheeri^.  oh*  dkmriij.  oh! 
Lihe  yovr  utnv  fevntaina  eally. 

Oheeri^,  oh'  cheerily,  oh! 
If  a  ^k«i«iQt  6m$k 

Wun  by  Uaieey, 
.Swrniivr  be  than  breith 

8igh*a  in  ak«err. 
K.'Uiid  the  ila^  wil  fnw^Mi  rally. 

Choerily,  oh'  eheenly.  oh* 
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LXXXII. 


WHY  SO  SAD  IS  MY  HEART  I 


AIB.— "  My  native  Caledonia.' 


Why  80  Bad  is  my  heart,  thus  to  leave  thee  alane  ? 
Kind  heaven  will  thee  guard  when  I'm  far  frae  thee  gane, 
And  wiU  bring  me  safely  back  ne'er  again  to  gang  awa 
Frae  my  love,  and  my  native  Caledonia. 


Then,  think  na,  dear  maid,  tho'  the  sea  between  us  be, 
That  I  e*er  can  foiget  what  I  aft  hae  vow'd  to  thee, 
No,  as  constant  as  ever  will  I  still  be,  tho*  awa, 
To  my  love,  and  my  native  Caledonia. 


And  tho*  fair  be  the  scenes  of  old  Erin's  green  Isle, 
And  tho'  fair  are  her  daughters,  tho'  winning  their  smile, 
They  never,  no,  never,  will  my  heart  e'er  wile  awa 
Frae  my  love,  and  my  native  Caledonia. 


Dearest  maid,  then,  shouldst  thou  be  as  constant  to  me. 
As  thy  lover  has  vow'd  he  will  aye  be  to  thee, 
Wi*  what  joy  will  I  return,  when  I've  been  a  while  awa. 
To  my  love  and  my  native  Caledonia. 

z 
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LXXXJII. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARGARET.* 


When  hope  lay  hush'd  in  silent  night, 
And  woe  was  rapt  in  sleep, 

In  glided  Margaret's  pale-ey'd  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet, 


*  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readen  to  this  Ballad,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  simplicity,  but  also  because  of  the  frequent  disputes 
which  it  has  occasioned  among  o-itics.  It  is  one  of  those  singularly  happy 
productions  which  recommend  themselves  to  the  capacity  and  to  the 
feelings  of  all.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  characterM  whom  it 
introduces,  are  calculated  to  excite  the  most  lively  interest,  and  it  is  com- 
posed in  such  pathetic  and  truly  melting  strains,  as  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  on  every  one  who  peruses  it  with  tho  slightest 
reflexion. 

It  appeared  at  first  in  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  TJu  Plain  Dealer,  so 
early  as  the  year  1724.  The  copy  indeed  which  was  published  there  dif- 
fered considerably  from  that  which  we  have  now  adopted,  yet  still  it 
possessed  uncommon  excellence,  and  was  accordingly  honoured  with  the 
highest  praise.  Readers  in  general  were  disposed  to  regard  it  with  unqua- 
lified approbation,  while  the  pen  of  criticism  itself  was  employed  in 
enumerating  its  beauties,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  point  out  any  of  its 
defects. 

The  copy  of  the  Ballad  hero  alluded  to,  had  been  communicated  to 
the  editor  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  now  referred  without  any 
signature,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  author. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  its  merits  thus  generally  recognised,  and  the 
greatest  reputation  secured  to  the  composer,  than  it  was  immediately 
claimed   by   a  young  man  of   the  name  of  MaUct,  who  was  a  native  of 
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Her  face  was  like  an  April  sky, 
Dimm'd  by  a  scattering  cloud, 

Her  clay-cold  lily  hand,  knee  high, 
Held  up  her  sable  shroud. 


So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear, 

When  youthful  years  are  flown. 

Such  the  last  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 


Sootlaod,  and  who  owed  to  thia  drcumitonoe  his  flnt  introduction  to 
pufaUc  notice. 


lUDet'e  daims,  howeTor,  did  not  long  escape  suspicion.  "Hieir  validity 
questioned  by  many  who  entertained  the  hi^^iest  opinion  of  the  piece 
ttsdl,  and  who  eren  grounded  their  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity  on 
its  Tery  exoeUenoe.  To  them  it  appeared  almost  impossible  that  a  young 
man,  in  his  first  appeal  to  public  favour,  could  produce  a  composition  in  all 
rsspecta  so  highly  finished,  and  thus,  at  once,  attain  that  eminence  in  poeti- 
cal distinction  to  which  WMiam  arid  Margaret  so  justly  exalted  its  author. 
Othen  who  attempted  to  advocate  Mallot's  pretentions,  were  inclined  to  adopt 
a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  They  were  equally,  if  not  more  forward 
than  the  othen,  to  allow  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  poem,  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  years  and  experience  of  the  author,  it  was  much  beyond  what 
could  either  have  been  anticipated  or  expected,  but  they  regarded  this  rather 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  superior  genius,  which  could  not  fa  1  afterwards  to 
develope  itself  by  still  higher  undertakings. 


Such  were  the  views  that  prevailed  at  first  on  this  subject,  nor  have  the 
opinions  <^  after  critics  been  more  satisfactorily  reconciled.  Some  have 
still  continued  to  insist  that  Mallet's  claims  should  be  implicitly  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  in  Justice  to  his  veracity,  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
erifinal  author ;  while  others  as  strenuously  urge  that  the  whole  must  be 
regarded  as  downright  plagiarism,  having  been  only  a  transcript  of  some 
mora  ancient  poem  which  Mallet  had  accidentally  met  with,  btit  which 
at  that  time  was  only  very  partially  known,  If  not  totally  foigot. 


Id4 


Her  bloom  ns  fike  the  moming  flower, 

ThmX  upm  the  uHrer  dew ; 
Tbe  roM  had  budded  on  her  dieek, 

Jifett  ofiiuaag  to  the  Tiew. 


But  loTe  had,  like  a  cmker  worm, 
Consom^d  her  tender  prime  ; 

The  roae  of  boMitj  pel*d  and  ^'d. 
And  died  before  ita  time. 


Tec*  «e  t»  huBsd  ocr  cfiaiaa  on  tids  pofat  d  ifkiinift,  we  woold  rMkdily 
vt:^  ^^-v*  v*k.«  Moihe  tbe  bdlftd  to  some  other  anthor  than  lUUet 
Tvr  »  H  *?f«*n  «=&3mi;]r  cie*r  thai  it  most  haxe  been  the  pcoductian  ol 
«votf  «c=penw-c  &»!  B%h  auce  anoent  bud.  It  curriee  us  bade  to  thoae 
|wr».>3»  sr  tW  !L3fQcrT  %af  oox  poeta  vhen  their  effoaiane  were  maiked  by  a 
fMur&ctikftr  ^"v  <3f  jimSe^.  awi  whenartkaa  aimpKrity  farmed  their  prindpe 
>*'nff>^j~-»>«>--»,g  ;&i«rhrteR!C>£.  The  vhole  tenor  of  the  pieee  is  remarkabfy 
cxprHKCTY.  «ft^.  ASii  Tiriifected,  and  it  mar.  we  think,  without  offering 
t2>e  kiasQ  T:>:uee^-«  tc  prviittbilitT,  be   placed   to  the  aoooiint  of  the  six- 


l^r«a,  %i  Oae  £r$::,  ItalJM  bisse^  condescended  to  acknowledge  that  he  took 
i:^  hiz::  f.-c  :b«  cvcipcwstaxi  v^  bis  poem  frcHn  a  stanxa  which  he  met  with 
ia  IWiir>oci  A»i  Fjrtobers  "  KriAt  o£  the  Burning  Pestle."  Nay,  he 
^.v»  f  Anher.  jod  cvcieswt^  th^:  thi»  ssansk  appeared  to  him  (as  indeed  it  nxust 
to  <xvTy  ooir  vbv^  oo&siien  is  artentiTely)  to  be  only  a  fragment  of  some 
taw  ks4r%b<-r>e\i  hftll*d.  vhi.-^  was  familiaiiy  known  at  the  time  when 
i^'T  «-r^><-<-.  M  v:^:;  n.^:  She  i>oe  hefore  us  haxe  been  this  same  original  which 
Mjuk-t  suKT  have  ol<;ainoi  eilher  from  recitatkm  or  otherwise,  and  published 
a»  hi*  own  ? 


Basides,  the  IVli^m  in  question  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  rest  oi 
M;fclic;*s  prv>dxtcaon5^  Eren  his  Sdtrim  <tmi  Euuma,  the  only  piece  in  his 
w.vrks  that  can  at  all  be  cvvnpared  to  Wuiiam  and  Jlfarparvf,  and  which  he 
wn>te  when  he  w^^s  further  adranced  in  life,  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  in 
many  iv«!(|>ects.  Is  it  not,  howerer.  reasonable  to  suppose,  had  his  pretentions 
been  genuine,  that,  as  thi<  w».<  the  fini  thing  whkh  brought  him  into  notice. 
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"  Awake  ! "  she  cried,  ^*  thy  true  love  calls, 
Come  from  her  midnight  grave  ; 

Late  let  thy  pity  mourn  a  wretch 
Thy  love  refaa'd  to  saye. 


'*  This  is  the  dark  and  fearful  Jionr 
When  injur'd  ghosts  complain  ; 

And  lovers'  tombs  give  up  their  dead, 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 


Hid  whioh  IxKieed  procured  him  00  much  reputation,  he  would  have  at- 
tempted many  more  imitaUone  of  the  old  English  Lyre?  ICaywenotrathor 
eoepect  that  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  more  orphan 
piacei,  or  oheolete  originals,  wblch.  he  oould  appropriate  as  Ids  own? 


Our  opinion  that  Mallet  was  not  the  genuine  author  of  William  and 
Marpant  ia  corroborated,  and  we  think  sufficiently  confirmed,  by  the 
account  which  he  himself  gives  of  the  particular  circumstances  which 
suggested  the  composition.  In  a  letter  which  ho  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
Jlu  Plain  JkaUr,  he  Informs  him  that  the  poem  was  actually  founded 
00  a  fact  which  had  recently  occurred  under  his  observation.  A  young 
lady  (he  adds)  of  an  agreeable  person,  and  possessed  of  many  intellectual 
aooocnpUshmenta  was  coiurted  and  seduced  by  a  vain,  presuming,  unprin- 
dpled  young  man,  whom  her  unsuspecting  h«ut  had  too  credulously 
trusted.  When  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  imprudence  and  dis- 
honour, her  father,  formeriy  unaoqiudnted  with  her  situation,  now  applied 
to  the  deoeitful  lover,  and  generously  offered  him  the  half  of  Ids  fortune, 
provided  he  would  marry  hia  daughter.  This  offer  the  perfidious  wretch 
indignantly  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  and  tears  by  which  it 
was  urged,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  accuse,  with  the  most  injurious 
and  puhUo  indecency,  the  innocence  of  her  whom  he  had  thus  villainously 
Ustw^yed.  The  news  of  this  treatment  so  deeply  affected  the  young  lady, 
that  a  fever  ensued,  which,  bringing  on  premature  labour,  quickly  put  an 
end  to  her  Ufe  and  sufferings,  when  both  she  and  her  child  were  buried  in 
one  grave. 
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<*  Bethink  thoc,  WiUUm,  al  thy  f«iilt. 

Thy  pledge  of  broken  tnitli, 
Soe  the  tad  leHoti  thou  Iim  tAoght 

To  unfuepeeting  yoiith. 


*'  Why  did  you  fint  o'erpriM  my  dutfinii, 
Yi»t  all  thnee  ohanne  fonake  * 

Why  sigh'd  you  for  my  Tii^ii  hewt. 
Then  left  it  thui  to  break  * 


Hiieli  «n  th«  tc&nenH  miUliiM  of  %h»  ctMt.  m  ilalad  by  lUllfi  I*  1 
itUh«l  him  with  BMteriUa  fur  Um  cnmpaltkai  ol  Wiittmm  «■< 
«nil  wv  f«niVI  ■CAirvljr  miifniw  uiy^iMifv  cmnpltaitod  awl  mitiamAtij.  Itaf 
liTMFtit  ii|t  with  Ml  rxaiii|ile  til  Inaiilluua  iinralriitlm  trwtehmrf,  yrmMimi 
«iii  the  iTvluIltj  4i|  ui»«iia|Kii-tlng  liiiiiH^riMW.  aiQCTwrAtflJ  hy  %h»  |»<wtitutfc^ 
of  ftfllii^f  Mi'l  hmi'Mir.  ainl  |«^iitii«*tlrc  *4  mittrring*  Iac««r««vml47 
Thr  •iMt«tl<iii  l«.  how  fitr  <l<>  the  iiiM'm  an  I  the  u»rTfttk«i  <«4b<«i|** 
o*rrr«]«*fi-trti<-«  U  tlirrr  Ivlweni  the  ■«« i-nl  tni|k«t«nl  |«4nl»  < 
tlOa  ih  tail.  mhI  UfMc  t*t  whlt-h  the  |«>rt  •lliwrts  •■!?  altaiUm  Ift  tte 
tl«»t)  )«»f>«rv  u*  ? 

Ami  tHrrr  the  •lUtTi'pUM-jr  U  ol>Tii«i*  •ifl  rtrlklnf  In  WM^m  mud  M**- 
inwf  f  w«*  luiT«  «itil>  the  tw«»  ItiT^n  t«««AtfM  ficw«rt|  ki  vtrw.  ■Iih^il  tmf 
rvli'ffviN'v  !••  ttte  fatlicr  The  nTncnl  *fl«kr  of  eaiiri«ht|»  !■  ita|4y 
tct.  wit  hi  ••it  r«i-it  A  hint  rwtvctintf  unwrnirmntaWe  tatewmw 
niilX  liUiiiea  WiHuni  Un  iMvtiitf  f<«wiketi  hr?,  c««ttf«r7  lu  klB 
•(4i-iiiii  rtitfUiretnrnt*.  Utt  never  iii*kc«  the  moel  tllitenl  alhaMk*  to  Miy 
iiiiklti-t  i*^  •fMivlre  tnatniialt*4i«  Mie  ne«vr  mnln>U  him  «4  the  talafmy  whAdk 
h«it  t^vii  ln.lt  I1I47  atAini^il  ««  tier  nMi»e  tiy  hie  wllft^  ut\  ln*4elMT  -^f 
the  irvtrf  Mi>l  •huiie  wta«  li  were  thrrrl*j  rntAlWvl  tm  hm  ^m\  IMMttt,  i»i. 
»U>«e  All.  •¥  the  «*nirl  •^-nAor  witlch  hU  uaineT«t«d  Iwilwinl  h*l  w^WMf 
m*ile  %4  hie  t>wn  ihlLl 


TTkeae  «rr  tite  |inn.  t|Ml  |«4iita  in  whi.  h  t)ie  |awni  uk  1  the 
IvIi'tT  •!•  ctt  leiitly   lilfrr    m^  1  lliU  ItflefTNoe  ne^-waeftrtlj  ol  'tj^i  'M  I.< 
•4ie  '4  the  ftiU>«wtnri  «>4i.  I  kU  •«••      We  m-wt  cither  erknt^wWIgv  tt«*l  IIaIM  • 
rUim*  arv    *)t<vHhvr  •pirl    i*    u»l    •4iif-*ml*l.  >v  thfti  he   hee  «r«|-knto4 
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'*  Why  did  you  pre^iU  pledge  auch  vows, 

And  none  in  abMuce  keep  ? 
Why  said  you  that  my  eyes  were  bright, 
Tet  taught  them  thus  to  weep  ? 


**  Why  did  you  praise  my  blushing  lips, 
Tet  make  their  scarlet  pale  ! 

And  why,  alas,  did  I,  fond  maid. 
Believe  the  flattering  tale  7 


liliiMwIf  in  a  Tery  superfidal  and  dofectiYe  manaer,  ocmiddtrlng  the  aoopa 
mhkh  the  story  preeented.  The  aooount  which  he  has  tnmamitted  is  in  all 
leajieiits  so  exceedingly  striking,  end  involTes  such  an  accumulation  of 
Incident,  that  we  will  scarcely  find  one  more  f eitQe  or  bettnr  calculated  for 
the  diqday  of  genius,  yet  the  principal  topics  are  so  totally  OTerlooked  in 
the  poem  ii^ad^  we  are  considering  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
have  heen  known  to  the  original  author.  There  is,  indeed,  so  little  obyl- 
OQS  owrespuudMaoe  between  the  two,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  beUere 
that  the  one  oould  be  oominsed  with  the  slightest  view  to  commemorate  the 


We  are  well  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  that 
a  poet  is  not  expected  implicitly  to  adhere  to  all  the  particular  inddents 
oontained  in  his  story.  To  this  we  readily  and  fully  subscribe.  The  con- 
tnry,  indeed,  would  be  both  injudicious  and  unwarrantable.  It  would  im- 
pose a  restraint  on  erery  power  and  activity  of  the  mind,  which  all  the  efforts 
d  genius  oould  neither  supply  nor  overcome.  Accordingly  we  find  that  poets 
have  always  daimed,  and  are  univemlly  allowed  an  unbounded  licence,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  regions  of  improbability  and  fiction.  We  would,  however, 
think  meanly  of  that  author,  and  of  his  performance,  though  excellent  in  its 
kind,  n^dch.  Instead  of  exhausting  or  even  answeringup  to  the  spirit  of  the 
■abject,  had  only  introduced  a  few  of  the  more  trifling  occurrences,  without 
•o  much  as  hinting  at  those  which  afforded  the  freest  scope  both  for  concep- 
tlon  and  expteesion.  From  the  whole,  wo  think  wo  maysafely  affirm  that 
be  who  foseessei  ability  to  compose  WiUiaM  and  Margarti  had  he  been  ac- 
qoalnted  wUh  the  story  which  Mallet  records,  and  attempted  to  perpetuate  it. 
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"  But  now  my  face  no  mure  u  fair, 

My  lips  reUin  no  i«d  ; 
Fix*d  are  my  eyo«  in  Death**  ■till  glare. 

And  love**  vain  h«>pe  it  fled. 


'*  The  hungry  worm  my  partner  ia. 
The  wimling  eheet  my  dftws  ; 

A  long  and  weary  night  must  paai 
Ere  heaven  allow  redreee, 


**  But  hark  !  *tia  day  ;  the  darkneee  flit«, 

Take  one  long  last  adieu  ; 
Come  teo,  faUe  man,  how  lnw  the  lii*a 

Who  died  for  loTing  yon. 


The  binU  tang  out,  the  morning  ■milM. 

And  etrvakM  tho  sky  with  rt^l. 
Pale  William  tHuutV  in  vvrry  liiiil*. 

And  etart^d  fn^m  his  IhmI. 


WiM*|iing  he  eimght  the  fatal  |il 
Where  Margaret's  Uidy  lay. 

And  AtrctchM  him  dVr  the  gnH*n 
Tliat  vvilM  hvr  hrpaihlvat  day 


turf. 


miiat  h«v»  |«««tiiOf»l  «rt  <-ihlt4tl>ti  In  M  r^afwta  m  ni-i  h  ••tpRV 
{■■•m  M  U  U>tW  •l4lkil«    -ka  1*  tu'irt  l«  *11  ««il  t<<  ri  -*!  tU*  m  at 


Wl^ 
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Thrice  call*d  unheard  on  Margaret's  name, 
And  thrice  sore  wept  her  fate, 

Then  laid  his  cheek  on  her  cold  grave, 
And  died,  and  lov'd  too  late. 


LXULIV. 


JAMIE  O'  THE  GLEN. 


Aiild  Rob,  the  laird  o'  muckle  land, 
To  woo  me  was  na  very  blate, 

But  spite  o*  a'  his  gear  he  fand 
He  came  to  woo  a  day  owre  late. 


A  lad  sae  hlyihe,  sae  fu*  o*  glee, 

My  heart  did  never  ken\ 
Atid  liable  can  gie  sic  joy  to  me 

As  Jamie  o'  the  glen. 

^7  minnie  grat  like  daft,  and  rair'd, 
To  gar  me  wi'  her  will  comply. 

But  still  I  wadna  hae  the  laird, 
Wi'  a*  his  ousen,  sheep,  and  kye. 

A  lad  sa^  hlythe,  dc. 
a 


IJt 

AKu  mhMl  Aiv  nlks  umI  «Uiiui  brmw  ' 

TWjVe  daft  t^Al  CMt  tbeiBMlt  Awa, 
Wbcre  nae  oontoit  or  lort  can  br. 

I  cl-qUiui  hidt  the  mSlj  duh 
Cane  ki^irij  fne  Um  gavkj  UinI  ' 

Aod  tM«  U>  M»p  kia  gab  and  faah, 
Wi'  Jaoiie  to  the  kiik  rrpair'd. 

A  Ul  Mr  MyOr,  dr. 


Sv»w  ilka  tominer**  day  aae  laiig, 
And  viatcr**  dad  wi*  frost  and  nav 

A  timefii*  lilt  and  bmmj  aang 
Ajv  krvii  dull  can  and  strife  awa. 

.1  /«i.l  $mt  My(A#,  dr. 


L\I\V 


THE  IIASHFI'    WiHiEH 


AIH         hui.tT  f>»»i  " 


NVhoiif\T  yv  c«mit»  t«»  wou  mr.  Taw. 
iMiiiia  at  thv  «iin«|i>ir  tap. 
t»r  r'Mi;;h.  «»r  hoiii.  **r  ^w  a  clap, 
1*>>  Ivt  II I  \  fjitluT  lif'ar.  man 
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He*8  auld  and  fail'd  and  wants  hia  sleep, 
Saa  by  the  hallan  saftly  creep, 
Ye  needna  watch,  and  glower,  and  peep, 
111  meet  yon,  never  fear,  man. 


If  a  Uune  ye  wcui  toin, 
Be  cheerfiC  ever,  hashfu*  never  ; 
lUca  Jock  may  get  a  Jean, 
If  he  has  setose  to  try,  nuin. 


Whenever  we  at  the  market  meet, 
Dinna  look  like  ane  hauf  daft, 
Or  talk  about  the  cauld  and  heat. 

As  ye  were  weather-wise,  man. 
Hand  up  your  head,  and  bauldly  speak. 
And  keep  the  blushes  frae  your  cheek, 
For  he  wha  has  his  tale  to  seek, 

We  lasses  a*  despise,  man. 

If  a  lassie,  dc. 


I  met  you  lately  a'  your  lane, 

Ye  seem*d  like  ane  stown  frae  the  dead. 

Your  teeth  e*en  chattered  in  your  head. 

But  ne*er  a  word  o*  love,  man  ; 
I  spak,  ye  look*d  anither  way, 
Then  trembled  as  ye*d  got  a  flay. 
And  owre  your  shouther  cried,  **  gude  day,'* 

Nor  ance  to  win  me  strave,  man. 

If  a  lassie,  dx. 
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My  aunty  left  me  threeaoore  poun' 

But  de'il  a  ane  o*  a'  the  men 

Till  then  did  bare-legg*d  Elspa  ken*, 

Or  car*d  a  strae  for  me,  man  ; 
Now  tugging  at  me  soon  and  late, 
They're  cleeking  but  the  yeUow  bait : 
Sae  mind  me,  Tam,  I  needna  wait, 

When  I  hae  choice  o*  three,  man. 

If  a  Uissief  d-c. 


There  lives  a  lad  owre  yonder  muir. 
He  has  nae  faut  but  ane— he's  puir  ; 
Whene'er  we  meet  wi*  kisses  sweet. 

He's  like  to  be  my  death,  man  : 
And  there's  a  lad  ahint  yon  trees. 
Wad  waud  for  me  aboon  the  knees  ; 
Sae  tell  your  mind,  or,  if  ye  please, 

Nae  langer  fash  us  baith,  man. 

If  a  la$8i€f  dbc. 
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LXXXVI. 


TIS    SAID    THAT    MEN    ARE   FALSE    AND 

FICKLE.  . 


Tifl  said  that  men  are  false  and  fickle. 
And  oft  too  true  the  charge  may  be ; 

Bat  who  had  thought  a  tear  should  trickle 
For  woman,  Lela»  such  as  thee. 


When  to  this  bosom  last  I  press*d  thee, 
I  little  thought  we  e'er  should  part ; 

But  since  another  has  caress'd  thee, 
Sure  thy  love  to  me  was  art. 


The  wind  is  fair  to  waft  me  over, 
Far  from  home,  and  far  from  thee, 

But  in  vain  thy  too-fond  lover, 
Strives  to  bid  his  heart  be  free. 


Sweet  Lela,  fare  thee  well  !  may  heaven 
Shield  thy  heart  from  woes  like  mine  ! 

Be  this,  thy  only  fault,  forgiven, 
And  peace  and  joy  continue  thine. 


m 


LXXXTIl. 


POOR  MARY  ANNE. 


AIH  -"  Ar  hjrd  7  Hi* 


Here  beneath  thii  willow  sleepeth 
Poor  Mary  Anne  ! 

One  whom  all  the  Tillage  weepeth. 
Poor  Mary  Anna ! 

He  the  lov*d  her  paMicm  alighlad  : 

lirvaking  all  tha  tows  he  |4if  hied  . 

Therefon*  life  no  nioiv  dclighlail 
Po4(r  Mary  Anne ! 


Pale  thy  cheek  now,  where  thy  lover. 
Poor  Mary  Anne  ! 

<  hioe  C(»ulil  winning  charms  diaoover, 
poor  Mary  Anne ! 

Dim  thoee  tjt^  ao  iweetly  speaking. 

Wlien  true  K»Te*t  eipnraeioo  aeeking  . 

<>h  *  we  tavr  thy  heart  waa 

P«M»r  Mary  Anne  * 
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Like  a  rose  we  saw  thee  wither, 

Poor  Mary  Anne! — 
Soon,  a  corpse  we  brought  thee  hither, 

Poor  Mary  Anne ! 
Now  our  evening  pastime  flying. 
We,  in  heartfelt  sorrow  vieing. 
Seek  thy  willow, — softly  sighing, 

"  Poor  Mary  Anne ! " 


LXXXVIII. 


AYONT  THE  MOW  AMANG  THE  STRAE. 


AIR— "  Andrew  wl*  his  cutty  gim." 


Blythely  hoe  I  screwed  my  pipes. 
An*  blythely  played  the  lee-lang  day 

But  blyther  been  toV  boiinie  Bess 
Ayont  th^  nww  amang  the  strae. 

When  first  I  saw  the  bonnie  face 
O*  Bessie,  blooming  in  her  teens, 

She  wil*d  awa  this  heart  o*  mine. 
And  ca*d  it  fu  o*  corking  preens. 

Blythclijy  t('c. 


i3e 

"  At  e*en  when  a*  the  Uve  gae  by 

"  And  grannie  iteekB  her  wankrile  e*e, 

'*  Steal  out  when  I  the  winnoek  Up, 
'*  Ahint  the  ha*  111  meet  wi*  thee.** 


She  leogh,  and  hade  me  let  her  hame. 
Her  mither  aair  wad  lljte  and  aoaold. 

But  ere  I  quat  my  bonnie  Beat, 
Auither  tale,  I  trow,  the  taokl. 

afy(Ar/y,  dr. 


Oil  Tyaday  night,  fu*  weel  I  wal, 

Wi*  hinney  wonli  I  row*d  my  tungne, 

Bit>ught  down  my  plaid  and  at^iTely  etak 
Intil  my  neiTo  a  haael  rang. 


Now  when  1  cnnn*d  my  artleea  talc*. 

<3aun  linking  uwre  the  lily  lea, 
Fu*  wi^vl  1  tn>w*d  that  ilka  Uuh 

Sikiue  jtfvring  i|ueetion  aiieir'd  at  iu«* 

A/vfAr/v,  Ax. 


Tlie  bittern  cry*d  (rae  y«Hit  the  kich, 
'*  O  h«Nili«*,  hiMilie — when*  y^  gann  t " 

Tli«*  iptiul  r\*|»lyM  frao  'niang  the  c«»ni« 
••  Turn  out  yiMir  taei^  my  Umnie  man.'* 
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And  soon  I  faund,  wi'  shivering  shanks, 
My  heart  play  dunt  thro*  bashfu'  fear, 

Whan  glowring  owre  the  kail-yard  dyke 
To  see  gin  a'  the  coast  was  dear. 

Blythelyf  d\\ 


And  there,  like  ony  nightly  thief, 
Wi'  eerie  swither  look'd  awhile, 

Till,  rallying  ilka  traitor  nerve, 
I  lightly  loupit  owre  the  style. 

Blythely,  cfrc 


Syne  gae  the.  glass  twa  canny  pats, 
And  Bessie  bade  nae  lang  frae  me; 

The  roosty  look  was  oiled  weel. 
And  ilka  hinge  o*  cheeping  free, 

Blythefy,  d-c. 


O  say,  ye  haly  minstrel  band, 

Wha  saw  the  saft,  the  silken  hour, 

Tho'  joys  celestial  on  ye  wait. 

Say,  was  your  bliss  mair  chastely  pure  ? 

Blythelyy  dr. 


Bat  fare  ye  weel,  my  bonny  lass. 
At  e*en  ye  maunna  look  for  me, 

And  fare  ye  weel,  auld  mither  yirth. 
Thy  hills  I  never  mair  will  see. 

Blythelyy  dec, 
h 


i 
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LXXXIX. 


SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 


AIR  -  "(»i«n  the  tl«ki 


She  it  (at  from  the  Und  where  her  jToang  h«r^»  atc^i 

And  loTen  arooDd  her  are  eighing  ; 
But  a>ldly  she  tome  from  their  gaie,  and  veepa. 

Fur  her  heart  in  hia  grare  ia  lying  ! 


She  tiiigt  the  wild  Mnig  of  her  dear  native  |4ain4. 
Every  nute  which  he  lov*d  awaking  :~ 

Ah  I  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  •trmtna. 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstnrl  ia  bfvaking  ' 


Ho  had  liv'd  for  his  love,  for  hie  cnuntiy  he  dtc«l. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwin'd  him,  — 

Nor  tfMin  bIiaII  the  t«*an  of  his  oountiy  be  dried, 
Nur  I«>iig  will  hit  loTt*  stay  l*«hin<l  him  * 


i>h  !  make  her  a  grave,  wherD  the  ean-beana 
Whvn  thry  pnimiae  a  gKiri<»u»  morrow  ; 

They'll  fthiiio  oVt  her  deep,  like  a  emile  from  tbe 
Krtim  her  i>wn  K»ved  ialand  of  eom^w  ' 


]^ 


xc. 


SUMMER  COMES,  &c* 


AIR.—"  Hoy,  tuttie,  tuttic.' 


Summer  comes^  and  in  her  train 
Flora  dancea  o*er  the  plain, 
Decking  all  around  again, 
With  her  varied  scenery. 


^  If  w«  are  oorrect  in  our  supposition,  this  song  oomes  from  one  who  has 
already  bvoured  us  with  a  variety  of  communications.  In  looking  over  these, 
we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  versatility  of  our  author's  genius,  and  the 
htepfpy  mode  of  expression  which  ho  has  uniformly  adopted.  His  composi- 
ttoDs  exhibit  to  us  a  mind  easily  affected  by  the  constant  vicissitude  both  of 
enjoyment  and  of  hope.  They  are  sometimes  solemnized  by  indulging  in 
mournful  and  tender  stouins ;  at  other  times  they  abound  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
the  most  playful  fancy.  In  whatever  way,  however,  he  employs  his  muse, 
it  ia  stOl  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  his  subject. 

It  wm,  no  doubt,  be  objected  to  us  hero,  that  the  good  judgment  of  the 
author  does  not  appear  conspicuous  in  thi^  8oiig.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
air  and  the  words  do  not  agree  together.  This  was  an  objection  which  the 
author  informs  us  he  himself  had  anticipated.  He  had  always  observed,  he 
wmj9t  that  this  air  had  been  generally  appropriated  by  poets  to  the  celebration 
at  martial  or  harsh  sounding  strains,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  it  hod 
never  been  adapted  with  words  like  the  present.  Ho  was  always,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  this  might  be  very  properly  attempted,  and  accordingly  in 
of  his  leisure  moments,  and  for  his  own  amusement,  he  composed  those 
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Now  the  primroce,  sweeiMt  flower  * 
First  to  own  the  genial  power 
Of  brighter  sun  and  wanner  ehower. 
Blooms  in  rirgin  modesty. 


Hore  the  i^owau  lifts  its  head, 
Aa  if  afraid  some  foot  would  tread 
lU^k  into  his  natire  bed, 

All  its  lowly  finery. 
Tliere  again  the  heath-lwU  blue, 
f'oniis  its  cup  of  azure  hue, 
Aa  if  to  sip  the  siWer  dew 

That  falls  at  eve  refreshingly. 


And  when  ereuing  comes  so  stilL 
How  sweet  to  hear  from  yonder  hill. 
The  gurgling  sound  of  rapid  rill 

Fall  on  the  oar  harmnnioosly. 
How  swt^i't  to  hear,  fntm  yonder  gfo%-e, 
Tlie  mavis  tune  his  note  to  love. 
While,  blessM  with  thee,  I  fondly  ri>Te 

Along  the  glen  so  cheerily 
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XCI. 


MY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER,  &c. 


AIR—*'  The  Harper  of  MulL' 


*'  My  father  and  mother  now  lie  with  the  dead, 
And  friendship,  with  them,  and  with  fortune  has  fled, 
And  wilt  thou  too  leave  me,  my  lover  ?  ah  !  no, 
Thou  never  canst  add  to  the  weight  of  my  woe. 


"  No,  Menie,  tho'  father  and  mother  are  gone, 
Tho*  fortune  deserts  thee,  and  friends  on  thee  frown. 
Thy  lover  when  distant  afar  o'er  the  sea, 
Will  still  be  as  constant  as  ever  to  thee. 


''Then  how  canst  thou  seek  on  a  far  distant  strand 
For  what  may  be  found  on  thy  own  native  land  ; 
If  happiness  is,  and  it  must  be  thy  bent. 
Can  riches  procure  peace  of  mind  or  content. 


**  No  more,  my  dear  Menie — thy  wish  I  obey. 

I  will  not—  I  cannot^from  thee  go  away, 

Though  less  are  our  riches  yet  nothing  is  lost. 

We're  happier  than  those  who  their  thousands  can  boast. 


1« 


xcti. 


FAREWELX^ 


Farewell  !  if  ever  fondest  fnjwr 

For  oihen  we«l  ATail'd  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  he  lost  in  air. 

But  waft  thy  name  hejond  the  tky, 
Twere  Tain  to  apeak,  to  weep,  to  «gh  ; 

Oh  !  mtire  than  tean  of  bkiod  can  tell, 
>^lien  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  sfe, 

Are  in  that  word  ~  Farewell !— Fartwell 


These  lips  are  mut«,  these  ejss  are  dry  ; 

But  in  my  breast,  and  in  my  brain. 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 

Hie  thought  that  ue*cr  shall  sleep  sgaiu. 
My  siml  n<»r  deigns  mw  dares  dHnplain, 

Though  trricf  and  passion  there  rebel  ; 
I  only  know  we  l«iT'd  in  vain — 

I  only  f«*rl-Fsivwell  *  -Farrw^U  r 
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XCIII. 


WHISTLE,  AND  I'LL  COME  TO  YOU,  MY  LAD. 


0  vokittky  cmd  TU  came  to  ye,  my  lad^ 
0  iMitU,  and  FU  come  to  ye,  my  lad^ 
Though  faJther  and  miiher  and  a*  sho^Ud  gae  mod. 
Thy  Jeanie  voUl  venture  o\U  wV  ye,  my  lad. 


But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back  yett  be  a-jee  ? 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  coming  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  coming  to  me. 

0  u^istUy  d:c. 


At  kirk  or  at  market,  whenever  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  car*d  na  a  flee, 
Bat  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e*e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  looking  at  me. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  looking  at  me. 

0  ichistle,  d'c. 
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Ay  TOW  Mid  protatt  tkaft  ym  eu«  mm  for 
And  wlifles  ym  mmj  lightly  m j  b— uty  a 
But  oooit  BA  aahhar,  tlMogli  jokng  j«  b«. 
For  fear  ahe  ahoiiU  wik  yo«r  fuwj  fine  me. 
For  fear  ahe  ahoiiU  wiW  yo«r  fiywj  fnm  mm. 


«»i»»<^«^^^^i^^^%>^^^^^<^^«i 


XCIX. 


KKLVIN  GROVE. 


AIR  -"  BMftk  iHii*.  O 


Let  Qt  haste  to  Kelnn  grore,  bonny  laaeie,  O, 
Through  its  maiee  let  us  r«>Te,  bonny  laaeie.  O, 

Where  the  roeo,  in  all  iu  pride, 

Painta  the  hollow  dingle  aide, 
WherD  the  midnight  fatriea  glide,  bonny  laaair,  < K 


\V<«  will  wander  by  the  mill,  bonny  laaeie,  O, 
To  the  coTe  boaide  the  rill,  Iwinny  laaaie,  O, 

\Vhert»  the  glrna  rebound  the  call 

(>f  the  K»fty  water-fall, 
Thn»ugh  the  mountain*s  n^y  hall,  beony  laaeie,  O 
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Then  we*ll  up  to  yonder  glade,  bonny  lassie,  O, 
Where  so  oft  beneath  its  shade,  bonny  lassie,  O, 

With  the  songsters  in  the  grove, 

We  have  told  our  tale  of  love, 
And  have  sportive  garlands  wove,  bonny  lassie,  O. 

Ah  !  I  soon  most  bid  adieu,  bonny  lassie,  O, 
To  this  faiiy  scene  and  you,  bonny  lassie,  O, 

To  the  streamlet  winding  dear, 

To  the  fragrant  scented  brier, 
Even  to  thee  of  all  most  dear,  bonny  lassie,  O. 


For  the  frowns  of  fortune  lower,  bonny  lassie,  O, 
On  thy  lover  at  this  hour,  bonny  lassie,  O, 
Ere  the  golden  orb  of  day 
Wake  the  warblers  from  the  spray, 
From  this  land  I  must  away,  bonny  lassie,  0. 


And  when  on  a  distant  shore,  bonny  lassie,  O, 
Should  I  fall  midst  battle's  roar,  bonny  lassie,  O, 

Wilt  thou,  Ellen,  when  you  hear 

Of  thy  lover  on  his  bier, 
To  his  memory  shed  a  tear,  bonny  lassie,  O. 
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xcv. 


THE  BLAITHRIE  OT. 


Originnl  Mt  of  the  words. 


0  Willy,  weel  I  mind,  I  lent  you  my  hand, 

To  sing  you  a  sang  which  you  did  me  command ; 
But  my  memory's  sae  bad,  I  had  almost  forgot 
That  ye  ca'd  it  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

1*11  not  sing  about  confusion,  delusion,  or  pride, 
1*11  sing  about  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtuous  bride  ; 
For  virtue  is  an  ornament  that  time  will  never  rot, 
And  far  afore  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Tho'  my  lassie  has  nae  scarlets  or  silks  to  put  on. 
We  envy  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne, 

1  wad  rather  hae  my  lassie,  tho'  she  came  in  her  smock 
Than  a  princess  wi*  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Tho*  we  hae  neither  horses  nor  menzie  at  command. 
We  will  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our  hand  ; 
And  when  wearied  for  rest,  we'll  find  it  sweet  in  ony  spot, 
And  we'll  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 
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If  we  ha'e  ony  babies  we  will  count  them  as  lent, 
Ha*e  we  less,  ha'e  we  mair,  we  will  aye  be  content; 
For  they  say  they  ha*e  mair  pleasure  wha  win  but  a  groat, 
Than  the  miser  wi*  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o*t. 


Ill  not  meddle  wi*  th'  affairs  o*  the  kirk  or  the  queen, 
Thesr're  nae  matters  for  a  sang,  let  them  sink,  let  them  swim, 
On  your  kirk  111  ne*er  encroach,  but  111  hold  it  still  remote, 
Sae  tak  this  for  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 


xcvi. 


THE  SMOKE  FROM  YON  COTTAGE. 


The  smoke  from  yon  cottage  no  longer  is  rising, 
For  night  in  her  mantle  the  world  has  shrouded; 

Some  calmly  are  sleeping,  some  fondly  devising 

New  schemes  to  gild  over  the  hopes  that  are  clouded. 


The  moon  through  the  blue  sky  in  splendour  is  sailing. 
The  stars  in  the  noon  of  their  brightness  are  glowing, 

But  these,  though  so  lovely,  ah!  how  unavailing 
To  soothe  the  lone  heart  that's  with  sorrow  o*erflowing, 
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When  loT«  •till  renudiui  where  sveel  hope  ii  a 
The  preeent  how  bitter—the  future  how  koelj! 

Yet  this  though  I  feel—I  ne'er  penee  at  the  dugv* 
But  bid  my  heart  beat,  lore!  for  thae»  and  thee  obIj. 


Soon  the  red  clouds  of  mom  in  the  eaat  will  be  hlaahinc. 

And  thouianda  will  hail  the  long-wieh*d4ar  to-motn»w^ 
But  transient  mj  joy,  as  the  dieek's  heoUe  flaehiag. 

That  bids  us  to  hope  but  to  add  to  our  aonvw. 


XCTIl. 


THE  OUUMIN*  FRAE  THE  WELKIN  Uliill 


AlK  -"  Cttrick  BMikft  ' 


The  glivuuiii  (rme  the  welkiu  high. 

Had  chas'd  Ihc  Kmny  g«»«deD  be< 
Tho  ciirtain'd  cast,  in  cnmsi4i  dyr, 

Hun|{  heavy  owrv  the  tinted  sirvatu 
T\w  wild  ni«e  Muthini;  **u  the  bnrr. 

\ShM  tt't  wi*  dni|is  u*  »hiniii«i  «le« 
Aft  hia  aiid  riesr.  at  th*  burvttng  tear 

That  k*lo«'«|  in  IWtty't  r'r  mic  Mttr' 
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She  saw  the  dear — the  little  cot, 

Where  fifteen  years  flew  sweetly  by  ! 
And  monm*d  her  shame,  and  hapless  lot, 

That  forced  her  frae  that  hame  to  fly. 
Thoagh  sweet  and  mild  the  e*ening  smil'd. 

Her  heart  was  rent  wi'  anguish  keen  ; 
The  mavis  oeas'd  his  music  wild, 

And  wonder'd  what  her  sobs  could  mean. 

It  wasna  kind  to  rob  my  mind 

Of  a'  its  peace  for  evermair  ; 
To  blot  my  name  wi'  burning  shame, 

And  mak  my  parents*  heart  sae  sair. 
My  hame  how  dare  I  enter  now, 

nk  honour'd  face  in  tears  to  see  ; 
Where  oft  I  kneel'd  to  hear  the  vow, 

Was  offered  frae  the  heart  for  me  ! 


And  can  I  lo'e  the  treacherous  man 

Wha  wrought  this  dear  and  deadly  ill, 
Wha  blurr'd  wi*  clouds  my  early  dawn  ? 

Ah  !  wae*s  my  heart !  I  lo*e  him  still ! 
My  heart  abus'd,  my  love  misused  ; 

My  wretched  fate  wi'  tears  I  see  ; 
But  maist  I  fear  my  parents  dear 

Gae  mourning  to  the  grave  for  me. 
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xcvui. 


WELL!  THOU  ART  HAPPY. 


Well !  thoQ  art  h^pjr,  and  I  im\ 
That  I  ahould  ihua  be  hMipff  loo. 

For  itiU  my  heart  rogarda  thj  weal, 
Warmlj,  at  it  waa  wont  to  do. 

Thy  hatband's  bleat — and  *twill  impart 
Some  pangs  t<>  view  his  happier  kit ; 

Hut  lot  them  paBs>-oh  !  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him  if  he  loT*d  thee  not  ' 


When  late  I  saw  thy  faTuurite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  w«hiM  bneiak. 

But  when  th*  unoitnadous  infant  siuird, 
I  kiss*d  it  for  ita  mother  s  sake. 


I  kiis'd  it — and  reprves'd  my  sighs. 

Its  fathvr  in  its  face  U*  srv  ; 
Hut  then  It  had  its  moth(*r*B  cyrs. 

And  they  were  all  to  li>V(<  an<l  inr 
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Mary,  adieu  !  I  must  away, 

While  thou  art  blest  III  not  repine  ! 
But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay, 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride, 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame, 

Nor  knew  till  seated  by  thy  side 
My  heart  in  all — save  hope — ^the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm  :  I  knew  the  time 
My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look, 

But  now,  to  tremble  were  a  crime. 
We  met,  and  not  a  nenre  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face. 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there  ; 

One  only  feeling  oouldst  thou  trace, 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away  !  away  !  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake  : 

O  !  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart  be  still,  or  break  ! 


1« 


XCIX. 


TOU  REMEMBER,  ELLEN. 


Aia-"Wei«-lftdrrk* 


You  remember,  EUen,  our  hAmUt  •  pride, 

IIuw  meekly  the  hle«i*d  her  hnmble  l«>i, 
Wlivn  the  itnuigvr,  Willuun,  had  made  her  hit  bn«U*, 

And  lore  wm  the  light  of  their  l«»«ljr  oH. 
Ti  lather  thojr  toird  through  wimU  Aod  raina. 

Till  William  at  length,  in  aadnoaa,  aaid, 
'*  We  must  seek  our  fortune  <«  other  plains  .  ** 

Then,  sighing,  she  left  her  lf»wljr  she«l. 


They  roam*d  a  long  and  a  weary  way. 

Nor  much  was  the  maiden's  heart  at  ei 
Wlien  nnw,  at  cloae  of  tine  sttmny  day. 

They  sc««  a  pn»ud  castle  among  the  tnMS 
**  T«>-night,"  said  the  y«»uth,  **  well  shelter  thenr  . 

The  wind  blows  c«»ld,  the  htMir  is  late 
S«»,  he  bli'w  the  hi»m  with  a  chieftain's  atr. 

And  the  porter  UiwM.  as  they  pass'd  the  gate 
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**  Now  welcome,  lady  !  exclaimed  the  youth, — 

<'  This  castle  is  thine,  and  these  dark  woods  all." 
She  believ'd  him  wild,  but  his  words  were  truth, 

For  Ellen  is  Lady  of  Rosna  Hall ! 
And  dearly  the  Lord  of  Rosna  loves 

What  William  the  stranger  woo'd  and  wed  ; 
And  the  light  of  bliss,  in  these  lonely  groves. 

Is  pure  as  it  shone  in  the  lowly  shed. 


c. 


THERE  IS  AN  HOUR  OF  PEACEFUL  REST.* 


There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest 
To  mourning  wanderers  given  ; 
There  is  a  tear  for  souls  distrest, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast — 
'Tis  found  above — in  Heaven  ! 


*  We  eumot  fbrtmur  expreaaixig  our  high  opinion  of  this  excellent  piece  of 
poetry.  It  is  ft  production  of  a  rery  superior  kind  indeed,  and  for  which  we 
ara  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  some  American  bard.  It  was  copiedYrom  a 
ntmapmp&t  belooging  to  that  country,  and  is  no  mean  specimen  of  their  ability 
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Tliuro  is  a  mtit^  a  downy  bed, 
TiA  fair  an  breath  of  ereD*: 
A  ocmoh  fur  weary  mortab  s|ireacl. 
Where  they  may  rest  the  aching  heml. 
And  find  reiKMe — in  Heaven  ! 


There  is  a  homo  for  weeping  s«mls, 

Hy  sin  and  s«>rru«r  dn%'en  ; 
When  toas*d  on  life*s  temiiestuoos  shoaU. 
Where  storms  arise,  and  ocean  n»lU, 

And  all  is  drear— htit  Hearten  * 


There  faith  lifts  u|»  the  tearful  v)i\ 

The  heart  with  anguish  hren. 
And  Tiews  the  tem|>v«t  |iasaing  hy. 
The  evening  sliadows  quickly  fly. 
And  all  serene     in  Heaven  ! 


Tlit-n*  fragnuit  Howcrm  immortal  bKH»in, 

And  joys  mipreme  are  given  ; 
Tlu'iv  rays  divine  disperse  the  glotmi 
IWyond  the  ci>nfines  of  the  tomb, 
ApfH'ars  the  dawn— of  Heaven  • 


.•  I    t'ttiiiiti  lit   III  |B«-t»  tU  i«4n|KMMti'>ti       for  av^Ha***  «l  ftu«kW<r«    i^ 

•  '..  i1\  f  •>  it'iiiii  ii'  tt  f»HU.4  Iw  fc'ilTb—  t.  U>i  t>»»«rH-<».  tlii|p<i«t  IwMM 
.  ,  »..  I  *  ,  »i.\  tl  I'..  <  ti  1  iktii-l  *ht.  )i  «v  |ia«r  hitlMrW  »»t  vttk  M  fel 
tl..  (f*  •!  i<  t(  »  ii.it  i  •!  t  >««*t  t*%  *X\  Xhr  m»t4ir%il»<«»  «i  Um  fwwi.  Mfel 
»t  r*.  I  *.M.  V.t  tl.t  I  I'll  '4  ttM-  (  hrx*ttMi  tVi^  Urn  u^mmr*mtm  la^vm 
««tiiiti-4*  «>•  t  A'<«i>tt  .4  tiiit«>  «hhh  M«  grmAljf  Mhlatfraa*  a^^  •«ul«ll»i 
t-iii.a.  i.t  I*.  »»*i-*  .•  f..fm*r"l  t«»  tliJit  •••»«••  •lwtrw«rr»7  cml«»klty 
|«4  t  *  «i  «  «  .  .  tt<  I .  M. :  «  1h  u  *U  •k/di  Im  ci«)*>)r«Mnt  «mA  m«     Ik  llwai 
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CI. 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 


AIR.—"  The  kaU  bnwo  of  auld  Scotland." 


The  canld  blasU  o*  winter  blaw  chill  o'er  the  plain, 
And  nature  grows  pale  'neath  the  tyrant's  domain  ; 
Well  seek  our  loT*d  cottage,  and  leave  the  bleak  scene  ; 

For  there's  nought  like  the  circle  of  friendship 

To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 


The  heart  leaps  with  joy,  by  the  canty  fireside, 
Surrounded  by  faces  whose  faith  hath  been  tried. 
Where  kind  hospitality  loves  to  preside  ; 

For  there's  nought  like  the  circle  of  friendship 
To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 


Though  our  table  is  spread  with  no  epicure's  fare  ; 
Though  our  wealth  is  but  sma',  we  shall  never  despair, 
While  we  just  hae  a  plack  wi'  a  neighbour  to  share  ; 
Still  we'll  meet  in  the  circle  of  friendship 
And  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 
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The  nabob  turrounded  with  spleiidoar  may  pine  ; 
For  friendt  are  but  scanty  where  lyoophanU  ihiiie  ; 
Here  the  juice  of  the  malt  it  aa  sweet  aa  the  vine  ; 

And  there't  nought  like  the  circle  of  friendahip 

To  brighten  life*i  path  with  a 


Let  Biatetmon  delight  in  the  ouurt't  vain  panMle, 
Wliere  each  plays  for  helf  in  the  great  maeqiieracltf.— 
Our  pleasurva,  though  humble,  with  tmsl  are  repaid  ; 

For  there*s  nought  like  the  drde  of  friendahip 

To  brighten  life's  f >ath  with  a  smile. 


While  the  coxcomb  is  lost  in  the  batterily  throng , 
Wliere  the  dance  to  the  music  is  floating  along  ; 
We  enjoy  our  bit  crack,  wi*  a  canty  Scola  aung  ; 
For  there's  nanght  like  the  cirde  of 
To  brighten  life's  path  with  a  smile. 


Then  blest  be  the  faces  that  welcooi'd  me  here, 
Whererer  I  wander  they'll  erer  be  dear,~ 
While  our  gliuisoa,  at  {larting,  will  brim  with  a 

For  thi'rv'i  nought  like  the  circle  of  friendahip 

To  brighten  life's  fiath  with  a 
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CII. 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 


All  white  hung  the  bashes  o'er  Elaw's  sweet  stream. 
And  pale  from  its  banks  the  long  iddes  gleam; 
The  first  peep  of  morning  just  peers  thro*  the  sky. 
And  here,  at  thy  dooi,  gentle  Maiy,  am  I. 


With  the  dawn  of  the  year,  and  the  dawn  of  the  light. 
The  one  that  best  loves  thee  stands  first  in  thy  sight; 
Then  welcomed,  dear  maid,  with  my  gift  let  me  be, 
A  ribbon,  a  kiss,  and  a  blessing  for  thee  ! 

Last  year,  of  earth's  treasures  I  gave  thee  my  part. 
The  new  year  before  it  I  gave  thee  my  heart; 
And  now,  gentle  Mary,  I  greet  thee  again. 
When  only  this  hand  and  a  blessing  remain  ! 


Though  time  should  run  on  with  his  sack  full  of  care, 
And  wrinkled  thy  cheek,  maid,  and  whiten  thy  hair, 
Tet  still  on  this  mom  shall  my  offering  be, 
A  ribbon,  a  kiss,  and  a  blessing  for  thee  ! 


iri6 


cm. 


WHKS  UFE  FROM  THIS  IWIROM. 


When  life  fium  thit  bosom  for  ervr  ii  fled, 
U  there  niM  for  poor  Jack  UuU  will  UMiiini  f 

li  there  one  that  wiU  say,  "  *ne«lh  this  and  therv  U  Ui«l 
A  g«)(^  fellow  M  erer  wmt  b^  f  ** 


No— the  friendi  of  hU  youth,  ftir  a  •hurt  fleeting  )r««r. 

May  rvmcmber,  when  orer  the  bowl* 
Thjit  tift  there  has  joined  them  in  f«41y*t  carrrr. 

**  P«M>r  Jack,  on  the  whole  a  good  aiHal." 


Hut.  oh'  It  waa  not  t4>  companiona  like  thaar 
That  hit  heart  and  his  fet'liugm  weru  known 

Though  oft,  t4»  dn»wn  care,  and  ambittima  tc*  p 
t^'iT  the  moat  t»f  the  club  haa  he  ab<»nr. 


Nor  it  it  fn»tn  tlu«ae  that  a  tear  he  would 
Should  hit  nienrry  in  thein  erer  lire; 

No,  to  them  far  ti>«»  hard  and  too  grating  tbe  Uuik. 
Rnough  that  a  Immper  they  giTe. 
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But,  oh!  when  he's  laid  in  his  last  peaceful  sleep, 

When  his  heart  is  for  ever  at  rest, 
Sweet  Lela,  shouldst  thou  o'er  his  ashes  e'er  weep, 

Or  his  memory  e'er  heave  thy  fair  breast, 

Then,  if  spirits  of  aught  that  is  mortal  can  taste, 

Lov'd  Lela,  what  joys  will  be  mine, 
When  hovering  above  on  light  pinions  I  haste 

To  breathe  a  soft  murmur  with  thine. 


CIV. 


BONNIE  LADIE  ANN.* 


There's  kames  o*  hinney  'tween  my  luve's  lips 

And  gowd  amang  her  hair, 
Her  breasts  are  lapt  in  a  holie  veil^ 

Nae  mortal  een  keek  there. 


"  Thia  truly  excellent  ballad  wa«  recovered,  according  to  Cromek,  from  the 
recitation  of  Mias  Catherine  Macartney,  of  Hacket,  Lcaths,  Galloway,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Rtmatntof  NithmiaU  ami  Qallottny  Sang,  a  work  which 
does  infinite  honour  to  the  taste  of  the  Editor.—"  There  is  a  noble  sublimity, 
a  heart-melting  tenderness."  says  the  immortal  Bums,  "  in  some  of  our  an- 
cient ballads,  which  shew  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  masterly  hand  :  and  it 
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What  lips  dare  kiss,  or  what  hand  dare  touch, 

Or  wliat  arm  of  love  dare  span 
The  hinney  lips,  the  creamy  loof, 

Or  the  waist  o*  Ladie  Ann? 


She  kisses  the  lips  o'  her  bonnie  red  rose, 

Wat  wi'  the  blode  o*  dew; 
But  nae  gentle  lip,  nor  semple  lip 

Maun  touch  her  Ladie  mou. 
But  a  broider*d  belt  wi'  a*  buckle  o*  gowd 

Her  jimpy  waist  maun  span; 
O  she's  an  armfu*  fit  for  heaven, 

My  bonnie  Ladie  Ann! 


liOR  often  iinivon  nic  many  a  heart-acho  to  reflect  that  such  glorious  old  hards 
— bardu,  who  very  probably  owed  all  their  talents  to  native  genius,  yet  have 
dei4cril>od  the  cxploitH  of  herooft,  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  and  the  melt- 
ings of  love,  with  MUch  fine  strokes  of  nat\irc, — that  their  very  names  (O  how 
inortifj-ing  to  a  bard's  vanity ! )  are  now  *'  buried  among  the  wreck  of  things 
which  were." 

"  A  fairer  specimen  of  romantic  Scottish  love  than  is  contained  in  this 
song,  is  rare  to  )je  met  with.  It  was  first  introduced  to  Nithsdalc  and 
Galloway  about  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Lidy  whose  mind  was  deranged.  She 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  followed  by  some  tamed  sheep.  The  old 
I^eoplo  describe  her  as  an  amiable  and  mild  creature.  She  would  lie  all  night 
under  the  shade  of  some  particular  tree,  with  her  sheep  around  her.  They 
were  as  the  ewe-lamb  in  the  scripture  parable  ; — they  lay  in  her  bosom,  ate 
of  her  bread,  drank  of  her  cup,  and  were  unto  her  as  daughters.  Thus  she 
wandered  through  part  of  England,  and  the  low  part  of  Scotland,  esteemed, 
respected,  pitied,  and  wept  for  by  all !  She  was  wont  to  sing  this  song  im- 
moved,  until  she  came  to  the  last  verso,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears.  The 
old  tree,  under  which  she  sat  with  her  sheep,  is  now  cut  down.  The  school 
boys  always  paid  a  kind  of  religious  respect  to  it — there,  on  fine  Sabbath 
evenings,  the  old  women  sat  down  and  read  their  Bibles  ;  there  the  young 
men  and  maidens  learned  their  Psalms,  and  then  went  home  full  of  the  meek 
and  holy  composure  of  religion."— Ot)»tri-. 
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Her  bower  casement  is  latticed  wi*  flowers, 

Tied  up  wi*  silver  thread  ; 
And  comely  sits  she  in  the  midst, 

Men's  longing  een  to  feed. 
She  waves  the  ringlets  frae  her  cheek, 

Wi'  her  milky,  milky  han* ; 
And  her  cheeks  seem  touch'd  wi'  the  finger  o*  God, 

My  bonnie  Ladie  Ann  ! 


The  morning  cloud  is  tassel'd  wi'  gowd. 

Like  my  luve's  broider'd  cap, 
And  on  the  mantle  which  my  hrre  wears, 

Are  monie  a  gowden  drap. 
Her  bonnie  eebree's  a  holie  arch 

Cast  by  nae  earthHe  han'. 
And  the  breath  o'  Gk)d's  atween  the  lips 

O'  my  bonnie  Ladie  Ann  ! 


[I  wondering  gaze  on  her  statelie  steps, 

And  I  beet  a  hopeless  flame  ; 
To  my  luve,  ala^  !  she  maunna  stoop 

It  wad  stain  her  honoured  name.] 
My  e'en  are  bauld,  they  dwall  on  a  place. 

Where  I  darena  mint  my  han' ; 
But  I  water,  and  tend,  and  kiss  the  flowers 

O*  my  bonnie  Ladie  Ann  ! 


Those  lines  ^thin  bracketa  are  not  in  tho  copy  printed  hj  Cromek.  Ho 
wjTB  "  a  deal  of  unaeemly  chaff  had  intermixed  with  tho  heavy  grain,  which 
haa  coat  a  little  winnowing  and  sieving."  Probably  the  lines  in  question 
maj  be  some  of  the  chaff  to  which  he  alludes.  However,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
nection, they  are  inserted. 
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I  am  her  father*!  gardener  lad. 

And  ix>or,  poor,  it  my  fa*  :* 
My  aold  mither  geU  my  wee,  weo  fee, 

Wi*  fatherieM  baimiea  twa  : 
My  Ladie  oomea,  my  Ladie  gaaa, 

Wi'  a  fou  and  kii^  han*, 
O  the  bletaing  o'  God  matin  mix  wi*  my  lave. 

An  fa*  on  Ladie  Ann  ! 


->.^>r^.^»W^«^^^«S.^"W-^-       — 


fV. 


O  !  IF  YE  HAE  A  HEART  TO  SPAKE. 


AIR  -"  Diinrui  UiTto*m  ~ 


t  >  '  if  ye  hae  a  heart  to  tpare. 

And  yi*t  refuae  that  heart  to  gie. 
It  will  but  gar  me  try  the  mair 

To  wik*  awa  that  heart  frae  thee. 
Ft»r  thoti  ha«t  stown  into  my  breast. 

And  thou  haat  ta*vn  my  hi*art  awa\ 
Wi*  thoughta  o*  thee  Pre  tint  my  rmi. 

And  yet  I  |»ardon  ther  for't  a* 


i^t 
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I  canna  want  thee  out  my  sight, 

I  weary  for  thee  night  and  day, 
Tia  thee  I  think  o'  aye  at  night. 

Whan  I  gae  ben  the  house  to  pray. 
A  youthfu*  life's  a  sinfu*  time, 

IVe  heard  my  eldrin  mither  say, 
But,  oh  !  if  loTe  be  made  a  crime, 

Then  I  hae  cause  to  be  right  wae. 


For  I'm  sae  caught  by  Cupid's  snare, 

That  if  by  chance  I  hear  thy  name, 
My  heart  plays  dunt  ere  I'm  aware, 

And  sets  my  bosom  in  a  flame. 
Sae,  if  ye're  willing,  here*s  my  hand. 

And  dinna  think  me  pert  or  bauld. 
Though  young  and  daft,  yet  wedlock's  band 

Will  wear  me  wise  as  I  grow  auld. 


There's  Andrew  o'  the  Bramble-knowe, 

He  vows  and  swears  hell  hae  me  soon, 
111  gie  his  rock  anither  tow. 

And  gar  the  body  change  his  tune. 
For  I  hae  sworn  a  haly  aith. 

And  mair  than  that,  this  very  day 
I  tauld  my  mam  and  dadie  baith, 

Nae  ither  lad  than  you  I'd  hae. 


UVi 


cvi. 


THERE*S    NONE   TO   SOOTHE   MY    SOUL   TO 

REST. 


AIR.—"  Boony  ww  yun  rosy  brier. 


There*8  none  to  soothe  my  sonl  to  rest, 

There's  none  my  load  of  grief  to  share, 
Or  wake  to  joy  this  lonely  breast. 

Or  light  the  gloom  of  dark  despair. 
Oft  to  the  winds  my  grief  I  tell, 

They  bear  along  the  mournful  tale, 
To  dreary  echo's  rocky  cell. 

That  heaves  it  back  upon  the  gale. 


The  little  wild  bird's  merry  lay^ 

That  wont  my  lightsome  heart  to  cheer, 
In  murmuring  echoes  dies  away, 

And  melts  like  sorrow  on  my  ear. 
The  voice  of  joy  no  more  can  cheer, 

The  look  of  love  no  more  can  warm. 
Since  mute  for  aye's  that  voice  so  dear, 

And  clos'd  that  eye  alone  could  charm. 
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cvii. 


WINIFREDA. 


AIR.—"  ETeffl«s  Tou*  licUe  endormie.' 


Away!  let  nought  to  love  displeasingy 
My  Winifreda,  move  your  care ; 

Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  bleaaing, 
Nor  Bqueamiah  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 


What  though  no  granta  of  rqjral  donors, 
With  pompons  titles  grace  our  blood  ; 

We'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours, 
And,  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 


Our  name,  while  virtue  thus  we  tender. 
Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke; 

And  all  the  great  ones  they  shall  wonder, 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 


*  We  extnct  thia  chaste  and  beautiful  addrees  to  conjugal  love  from  a 
volume  of  MUedlamout  Potm*,  by  seyend  hands,  pubUahed  by  D.  Lewis. 
London.  1720,  wherein  it  is  stated  to  be  "  A  translation  from  the  ancient 
Brtliah.'*      This,  Dr.  Aiken,  in  his   Vocnl  Pottrp,  p.   152;  considers  as  a 
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What  though  from  fortuiM'^Uvuh'd  boaiiy. 
No  mightj  trMtfores  we  posMt ; 

Well  find  within  our  ptttonoe,  ^kntj, 
AihI  be  ountent  withoat 


SS^tili  ahdil  Mch  kind  rttnming 
SuAcMBt  for  ij^r  wiihts  giTv; 

For  we  will  Utv  a  lift  of  rmmm^ 
AjhI  Ihal  •  the  only  wajr  to  Ut* 


Thffvi^  irottlh  mmI  an*  in  love  •loelting. 
Well  }Lad  m  band  MlHh«  tiMd« 

''^iMi  MMiKti^  jftmam  ahaO  crowm  o«r  dwellinf , 
JUal  Wbea^.  twe«l  «niltBf  habea,  o«r  bed. 


How  ahiiold  I  W««  «k»  V^f^ 

VilnU  ivund  mj  btoma  they  kmdtj  dung: 
To  aao  them  ki^^k  tlwtr  i.>lVira  fealiirw » 

To  hear  them  bi|«  their  mu<her*e  toofuc  * 


And  when  with  tnry, 

8hall  think  to  n»b  ue  of  i'lwr  yj% 
Youll  in  joor  girb  i^ain  be  covited. 

And  rU  fro  wooing  in  my  boym. 


pnttic  ftctSOb  only,  or  rObcr  *  OiMlt*  s4  mitn,  hy  wka^ii  t%   iVwy  w 

•U«i^«|y  liiiitMvd  to  txiMrt  tlw  |4«c«  •ui'a^  kit  ap>*c««  ^    J< 

•nr     la  Um  M-iut^rpk  Mtv%*^,  Vol   U    r    ^'.  ^^^  lbi«><«rf  ^  t^a* 

Uam  !•  clv«e  t<>  th*   kU  Mr    HtrfltaMi.   fUMvukti^  iMP»4v»   Mvvnw^   Kmi    t 

Int  with   vImI   |«i>frlrty   may   ht  d'<uht««l       IUt*<«i    l»  kto   '^    •«-«•  v 

JN^.a  Anh^.  •mt1)««  It  !••  Mr  utl»«rrt  i-f^t 
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cvui. 


TWAS  IN  A  LONELY  COTTAGE  DWELLING. 


Twas  in  a  lonely  cottage  dwelling, 

Oft  remember'd  with  a  tear. 
With  £alt*ring  voice  his  sigha  repelling, 

Edwaid  own*d  his  love  sincere. 
But  I  was  vain  and  blnah'd  with  beauty, 

He  was  poor  and  humbly  bom, 
I  coldly  pleaded  filial  duty, 

Treating  all  his  vows  with  scorn. 


With  trembling  steps  and  broken-hearted, 

Edward  left  his  native  plain; 
From  that  sad  day  all  joy  departed, 

Never  to  return  again. 
For  he,  o*erwhelmed  with  hopeless  sorrow. 

Frantic  to  the  battle  sped; 
The  foe  repulsed — but  on  the  morrow, 

Edward  slumber*d  with  the  dead. 
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oix. 


THE  ROSE  THAT  BLOOMS. 


AIR.—"  I  saw  thy  form. 


The  rose  that  blooms  on  yonder  brier. 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  shade, 

Looks  f idl  of  life,  and  gay  as  thee. 
But,  ah,  it  soon  will  fade,  Maiy. 


Niirs'd  by  the  summer  dews  of  heaven, 
It  buds,  and  soon  is  blown, 

But  long  ere  winter's  frown  is  seen, 
Tis  gone— for  ever  gone,  Mary ! 


Perhaps  'tis  cropp'd  by  school-boy  hand. 

In  search  of  linnet  nest; 
Perhaps  some  lover,  wandering  by. 

May  place  it  in  his  breast,  Mary. 


And  what  is  beauty  but  a  rose, 
That  blooms  a  short-liv'd  hour; 

When  not  untimely  cropp'd  by  death, 
Or  blighted  like  the  flower,  Mary. 
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vx. 


NO,  MARY,  WE  CAN  MEET  NAE  MAIR* 


Noy  Mary,  we  can  meet  nae  mair, 

Thou'st  fauBe  been  to  thysel'  and  me, 
Thon'st  left  me  for  anither's  sake — 

The  thing  I  couldna  done  to  thee. 
The  boeom  aft  that  pillow'd  thee, 

That  boeom  how  couldst  thou  forsake  ! 
The  heart  that  was  sae  set  on  thee — 

Sae  fond  a  heart,  how  couldst  thou  break  ? 


*  In  ft  note  which  accompanied  this  song,  this  author  informa  us  that  it  was 
written  on  occasion  of  his  reading  the  celebmtod  speech  of  councillor 
FhiUips,  entitled  "  Guthrie  r.  Sterne."  This  is  a  case  with  which,  no  doubt. 
the  most  of  our  readers  wiU  be  already  well  acquainted.  It  became  exten- 
siToly  known  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  not  only  from  the  peculiar  atro- 
dtlee  which  the  crime  itself  involved,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very 
spirited  addren  delivered  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  behalf  of  the  injured  husband. 

As  it  would,  however,  encroach  too  much  upon  oiur  present  limits  to  give 
•Ten  a  brief  of  this  interesting  case,  wo  shall  simply  observe  that  it  became 
Ugiily  aggravated  on  the  port  of  the  lady,  and  particiilarly  distressing  to  the 
afflirted  husband,  from  the  consideration  that  her  levity  had  forced  her  not 
only  trctm  a  home  where  happinees  seemed  to  dwell,  but  from  the  superinten- 
dence and  affection  of  four  helpless  chUdren.  The  thought  so  affected  the 
tender  father,  that  he  put  them  into  mourning,  thereby  most  significantly 
referring  to  their  forlorn  and  orphan  situation,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  poet  so  feelingly  alludes  in  the  second  stanxa,  where  he  introduces 
"  the  wee  things  as  eying  their  moumfu'  garb." 

/ 
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All  plettnm  now  wi*  tlw«  Iim  fl^J, 

And  hftme  ii  d^Mry,  fu*  u*  was  ; 
Each  former  jo j  adds  ^nsi  to  Uunk 

TbjU  lier  I  k>T^  hat  med  aw  aat. 
The  woe  thm^i  eye  their  ■momfa*  garK 

Their  mother  aye  they  wieh  to  tee. 
Their  father  a  luuka  and  lean  they  aurii, 

Aad  wonder  what  the  oaoee  can  he. 

The  angoieh  which  my  hoaom  wringe, 

O  may*et  thoo,  Mary,  aerer  feel  * 
For  a*  the  in  th^t'et  dune  to  bm, 

in  aye  aikoeffvly  wieh  thee  weel. 
A  «kniiy  etroke  to  me  tho«*Bt  gi'en, 

Lile  ebbing  ieenm  frae  the  wonn*. 
Yet  hale  me  not,  for  eoon  will  I 

Baith  wi*  the  waM  and  thea  hae  done. 


CXI. 


TO  THEE,  LQVD  DEK. 


Tu  thee,  loY*d  Dee,  thy  gUdenme  Talee, 
Where  late  with  carelem  etope  1  raiig*d» 

Though  prveeM  with  carr,  and  eonk  in  w«ir. 
To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unchanged. 
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I  love  thee,  Dee,  thy  banks  and  glades, 
Though  memory  there  my  bosom  tear, 

For  there  he  roT*d  that  broke  my  heart, 
Yet  to  that  heart,  oh  !  still  how  dear. 

Te  shades  that  echo'd  to  his  tows, 

And  saw  me  once  supremely  blest ; 
Oh  yield  me  now  a  peaceful  grave, 

And  give  a  forlorn  maiden  rest ; 
And  should  the  false  one  hither  stray, 

No  vengeful  spirit  bid  him  fear  ; 
But  tell  him,  though  he  broke  my  heart, 

Tet  to  that  heart  he  still  was  dear  ! 


CXII. 


IS   THERE   A    MAN    WHOSE    BREAST    NE'ER 

GLOWD. 


AIR.—"  la  there  a  heart  that  never  lov'd  V 


Is  there  a  man  whose  breast  ne'er  glow'd 
With  Freedom's  hallow'd  flame, 

Whose  lips  with  accents  never  flow'd 
In  praises  to  her  name  ; 
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Oh  !  bear  him  hence  to  Asia's  plains, 

Or  Afric's  deserts  drear. 
Where  not  a  ray  of  freedom  deigns 

The  humble  hut  to  cheer. 


Oh  !  there's  a  charm  in  Liberty  ! 

A  spell  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  souls  from  meaner  cares  can  free, 

And  lift  them  far  from  earth  : 
And  he  whose  lifeVblood  bravely  flows 

At  freedom's  glorious  shrine, 
May  smile  in  triumph  on  his  foes, 

And  deem  lus  fate  divine  ! 


CXIII. 


THE  LOVELY  MAID  OF  ORMADALE. 


When  sets  the  sun  o'er  Lomond's  height, 
To  blaze  upon  the  western  wave, 

When  peace  and  love  possess  the  grove, 
And  echo  sleeps  within  its  cave  ; 
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Led  by  love's  soft  endearing  ch&mui, 
I  stray  the  pathless  winding  vale. 

And  hail  the  hour  that  gives  to  me 
The  lovely  maid  of  Ormadale. 


Her  eyes  oatahine  the  star  of  night, 

Her  cheeks  tiie  morning's  rosy  hue. 
And  pure  as  flower  in  summer  shade. 

Low  .bending  in  the  pearly  dew; 
Nor  flower  so  fair  and  lovely  pure, 

Shall  fate's  dark  wintry  winds  assail. 
As  angel  smile  she  aye  will  be 

Dear  to  the  bowers  of  Ormadale. 


Let  fortune  soothe  the  heart  of  care. 

And  wealth  to  all  its  votaries  give; 
Be  mine  the  rosy  smile  of  love, 

And  in  its  blissful  arms  to  live: 
I  would  resign  fair  India's  wealth. 

And  sweet  Arabia's  spicy  gale, 
For  balmy  eve  and  Scotian  bower, 

With  thee,  lov'd  maid  of  Ormadale. 
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CXIT. 


AT  THE  CL06S  OF  THl  DAY. 


At  the  doM  of  Um  daj,  in  Um  MMrvd  akW, 

By  Um  Ugkl  vi  ike  U|wr  dun, 
IHt  iwcet  lo  St  and  liiltiM  wluk 

To  the  noiM  of  the 


When  the  lilTer  moon,  and  the  •fwung  elnr. 
Are  through  the  doutor  heawmg. 

And  the  notee  of  the  chotr,  thoofh  difltaBl  fv. 
Like  an  angeFa  enng  are 


Then  everj  care  from  the  tranqnil  breaat. 
By  the  eacred  loeoe  ia  dhren. 

Bach  wild  deatre  ia  hiiah*d  to 
Bach  hope  ia  tiirn*d  to  Heai 


There  would  I  wiah  to  linger  atill. 
Till  my  heart  had  huah'd  her  BKHt««. 

N<»r  with  leea  h4»ly  feelinga  thrill. 
Than  miM  meek -eyed  deTotion. 
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cxv. 


THE  EMIGRANT. 


From  hiB  booth  on  the  hill  the  sad  shepherd  retires, 
Down  the  long  sloping  vale  to  the  sea-beaten  shore  ; 
From  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  from  the  home  of  his  sires, 
A  new  home  to  seek  o*er  the  wild  ooean's  roar. 


On  his  arm  hung  his  partner  of  joy  and  of  woe  ; 
On  her  cheek  the  smile  strove  to  oppose  the  big  tear, 
'Twas  vain  ;  for  the  past  still  retum*d  to  her  view. 
And  the  future  was  darkened  with  sorrow  and  care. 


By  their  side  the  dear  pledges  of  love  cheerful,  smil*d, 
For  they  knew  not  the  cause  why  their  fond  father  moumV 
And  the  old  shepherd  dog,  as  he  followed,  howFd  wild, 
And  oft  to  the  dear  lonely  mansion  retum'd. 


O  hard,  cruel  lordling,  thy  mandate's  severe. 
That  sends  yon  sad  band  o*er  the  wide  western  wave  ; 
0*er  thy  bier  weeping  pity  shall  ne'er  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  love  sadly  sigh  o*er  thy  dark  narrow  grave. 
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cxvi. 


OH  :  DEEPLY  PLEDGE  THE  AWFUL  VoW    • 


My  d>*iiig  nrf ,  in  biUUo  aUiiiv 

l>i«d— "  Buy,  bohold  UusfotvlMMl  buMj, 
Its  imlKtt  thrub  with  joy  and  paitit 

Thy  father  liY*d->aiid  died — for  glory, 
i>w«r  thvHi  t&>  fall  M  I  fall  now — 

iHi  '  dtf«|4y  |ilvdg«  the  awful  tow  *  ** 


I  gnuii'd  hii  hand-  it  fvlt  ay  tear— 
'31  id  l>Mktfn  9ohm  my  uath  waagirgn— 

The  struggling  ttml  juit  pans*d  to  hear— 
Then  burrt  ita  bimda,  and  sprang  !■»  heaYm 

**  8irv  !  thrtm'd  in  clouds-  I  gTMi  thee  now. 
And  f naalily  pledge  the  awful  tow  *  ** 

'  rr- -in  the  n%}    /  Dk  |tri.|c  4  .%*•?' I  « 
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ex.  VII. 


SEE,  IN  PRIDE  OF  SUMMER  GROWING.* 


See,  in  pride  of  Bummer  growing, 

Roees  on  yon  blooming  thorn, 
In  beauty  and  in  fragrance  blowing, 
Their  blushes  through  pure  dew-drops  glowing, 

Rival  the  blushing  dawn  of  mom. 


*  Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  that  the  poem,  entitled 
The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  No.  III.  of  this  work,  was  g^ven  as  anony- 
mous. Although  the  piece,  on  its  first  publication,  had  been  most  favourably 
received,  and  was  afterwards  copied  into  several  public  papers  of  the  day, 
yet  none  contained  any  information  respecting  the  author,  nor  even  attempt- 
ed to  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  subject  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  how- 
ever, to  whose  attention  wo  are  much  indebted,  and  on  whose  veracity  we  can 
place  the  greatest  confidence,  this  desideratum  has  been  unexpectedly  sup- 
plied in  a  note  which  accompanied  the  present  song. 

"  These  lines  were  written  by  a  Mr.  Haily,  author  of  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  which  was  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Harp.  Mr. 
Haily  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  lives  near  the  village  of  Tanderagee,  in  the 
eoanty  of  Armagh.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  but  has  given  up  that 
profesaion,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  amuses  himself  in  composing  such 
verses  as  you  have  seen.  This  information  I  received  lately  from  an  Irish 
gantlaman  who  was  Mr.  Haily's  greatest  friend  and  companion.  As,  how- 
ever. I  give  the  song  entirely  from  memory,  I  cannot  pledge  myself  that  it  i* 
altogether  oorrect.** 
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Eublem  of  joyi  for  ever  ptsl 

8ee-HK>  detoUte  and  lone, 
The  feer-leaf  weTing  in  ibe  bleet. 
That  loTei  to  linger  to  the  bcl, 

Around  thoee  tweets  for  erer  gone. 


Thoi  the  heart  with  fond  heart 

Bloomi  M  aweety  m  fair  and  gay  ; 
Truth,  love,  and  rapture,  wildly 
Qlowi  with  a  light  aa  pore,  though  fleeting, 

Aa  the  beam  of  opening  day. 

But  alighted,  with  unkindnev  aching. 
Shed  each  aweot,  each  pleaame  flown  ; 
Yet  morning  dreamt,  atill  fondly  waking. 
Cling  round  the  heart  with  angniah  breaking. 
And  mourn  itt  joyt  for  erer  gone. 


■.•w«./^^^«.^*.>^»"<.«.^^-^-.  • 


czviii. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN 


Twat  in  the  eY*ning  of  a  wintry  day, 

Ulicn  »afv  rt*turuing  fn>ni  a  l«»ng  cam|iaigii, 

Allen,  (»\*rt«*ird  and  wfary  with  the  way, 
Camr  h«inir  t<»  tee  hit  Kally  oocr  again. 
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batter'd  amiB  he  carelessly  threw  down, 
And  view'd  his  Sally  with  enraptur'd  eyes  ; 
But  she  reoeiv*d  him  with  a  modest  frown, 
She  knew  not  Allen  in  his  rough  disguise. 


hair  was  knotted,  and  his  beard  unshorn  ; 
batter'd  'ooutrements  about  him  hung ; 
A  tear  of  pleasure  did  his  cheeks  adorn, 
And  blessings  fell  in  torrents  from  his  tongue. 


''  Am  I  so  alter'd,  by  this  cruel  trade, 
That  you,  your  faithful  Allen,  have  forgot  7 

Or  has  your  heart  unto  some  other  stray*d  ? 
Ah  !  why  did  I  escape  the  murd'ring  shot  ? 


When  this  she  heard,  her  wonted  colour  fled, 
She  ran  and  sunk  upon  her  Allen's  breast, 

All  pale  awhile  she  looked  like  one  that's  dead  ; 
He  Idss'd,  she  breath'd,  and  all  her  love  confessed. 


'*  Oh  !  my  delight,  though  alter'd  as  thou  art, 
Reduc'd  by  honest  courage  to  this  strait, 

Thou  art  the  golden  treasure  of  my  heart, 

My  long-lost  hiuband,  and  my  wish'd-for  mate.*' 
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CXIX. 


OUR  YOUTH  WILL  FADE.* 


AIR.  -*'WbMi  tliM  who  tlMk  oar  fMn •wi^  ~ 


Our  youth  will  fade,  m  tmdm  Uie  flowvr, 

That  now  adoma  the  board. 
Nor  can  the  blt>oiii,  bj  earthly  power, 

IW  e*«r  again  reator*d. 


The  faireet  flower  the  floriat  reara, 

IWneath  the  genial  ray. 
Like  man,  within  iU  bueom  bean 

The  teedt  of  ■ure  decar. 


Thi*n  let  ua  liro  at  th<«e  who  know. 

lloweVr  the  acene  may  aeeni, 
<  hir  j<iya,  our  ai)m>wa,  here  boKm 

Will  fade  like  |iaaaing  di 
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The  flowen  that  boast  the  richest  hue 
Too  oft  no  fragrance  give ; 

Fit  emblem  of  the  gaudy  few, 
Who  rather  breathe  than  live. 


But  twine  for  us  a  modest  wreath 
Of  flowers  that  deck  the  field, 

And  which,  though  lowly  laid  in  death. 
Still  sweetest  odours  yield. 


Then  let  us  live  as  those  who  know, 
Howe'er  the  scene  may  seem, 

Our  joys,  our  sorrows,  here  below 
Will  fade  like  passing  dream. 


crx. 


OH  !   BRIGHT  ROSE  THE  SUN. 


AIR.— "  Jeesie.  the  flow'r  o'  D\imbUne." 


Oh!  bright  rose  the  sun  on  the  beautiful  ocean, 
EUs  golden  beams  flash*d  from  the  murmuring  tide. 

While  each  little  wave,  with  a  trembling  commotion, 
Alternately  broke  on  the  tall  vesseKs  side; 
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Tlie  •ails  were  all  ewell'd  with  the  bre«M  of  the  momii^. 
She  gallantly  stemm*d  the  dark  ware  of  the  eea, 

And  a  proud  union  ensign  her  mast-head  adorning, 
8how*d  a  frigate  of  Britain,  the  land  of  the  free. 


Ahr  on  the  billows  the  reesel  was  hearing. 

The  dark  it^cky  shore  scaroely  seen  from  the  masi, 
WhUe  stivtdiM  on  a  cliff  gentle  Ella  lay  griering. 

And  aoumfully  sigh*d  to  the  wares  that  roll*d  past 
Ah  !  when  will  my  WiUiam,  from  danger  reioming, 

Disph^  his  dear  flag  o*er  this  ware-beaten  shore. 
Ah  *  when  will  he  huiih  all  my  sighing  and  mourning. 

Siting,  sweetly,  **  My  ElU,  be  anxious  no  more.' 


•• 


When  far  in  th*  hohson  a  white  qteek  appearing. 

Grew  gradually  nearer,  and  larger  to  riew, 
And  soon  a  brare  frigate,  before  the  winds  steering, 

Display'd  her  broad  flag  o*er  a  brmre  British  crew; 
And  soon  the  brare  William,  his  Ella  rtsrsssing, 

With  fondest  endearment  dispell*d  all  her  fear. 
And  cned,  as  his  lips  to  her  cheek  he  was  pressing, 

**  Nerer  more  will  I  leave  thee,  sweet  Ella,  my  dear  !* 


laa 


CXXI. 


SWEET  LADY,  LOOK  NOT  THUS  AGAIN. 


Sweet  lady,  look  not  thus  again  : 
Thote  little  pouting  smiles  recal 

A  maid  remember'd  now  with  pain. 
Who  was  my  love,  my  life,  my  all! 


Oh  !  while  this  heart  delirious  took 
Sweet  poison  from  her  thrilling  eye. 

Thus  would  she  pout,  and  lisp,  and  look, 
And  I  would  hear,  and  gaze,  and  sigh  ! 


Yes,  I  did  love  her — ^madly  love — 
She  was  the  sweetest,  best  deceiver  ! 

And  oft  she  swore  she'd  never  rove, 
And  I  was  destined  to  believe  her. 
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Then,  Udy,  do  not  wear  the  tmik 
Of  her  whoee  anile  oould  thai  betrmy. 

AIm  !  I  think  the  lorel j  wile 
Again  might  steal  my  heart  away. 


And  when  the  spell  that  stole  my  mind. 
On  lips  so  pure  as  thine  I  see, 

I  fear  the  heart  which  she  resign'd 
Will  err  again,  and  fly  to  thee ! 


ex  XI  I. 


AH  !  MARY,  SWEETEST  MAID,  FAREWELL. 


'*  Ah  !  Mary,  sweetest  inaid,  farrwfU  * 
My  ho|M«s  arc  flown,  fi>r  a*a  t«>  «rr*ck, 

lleaTea  guard  your  loTe,  an<l  heal  your  heart. 
Though  mine,  alas  *  maun  break.** 
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*^  Dearest  lad,  what  ilia  betide  ! 

It  Willie  to  his  love  untrue  ! 
Pledg*d  tiie  mom  to  be  your  bride, 

Ah  !  hae  ye,  hae  ye  ta'en  the  rue  V* 


'*  Ye  canna  wear  a  ragged  gown, 
A  beggar  wed  wi*  nought  ava  ; 

My  kye  are  drown'd,  my  house  ia  down. 
My  last  aheep  lies  aneath  the  snaw  !  *' 


**  Tell  na  me  o'  storm  or  flood, 
Or  sheep  a'  smoor'd  ayont  the  hill. 

For  WilUe's  sake  I  WiUie  lo'ed, 
Though  poor,  ye  are  my  Willie  stilL 
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**  Te  canna  thole  the  wind  and  rain. 

Nor  wander  friendless  far  frae  hame. 
Cheer,  cheer  your  heart,  some  richer  swain 
i      Will  soon  blot  out  lost  Willie's  name." 


''  1*11  tak  my  bundle  in  my  hand, 
And  wipe  the  dew-drap  frae  my  e'e, 

111  wander  wi'  ye  o*er  the  land, 
111  venture  wi*  ye  o*er  the  sea. " 


"  Pardon,  love,  'twas  a'  a  snare — 
The  flocks  are  safe— we  needna  part, 

rd  forfeit  them  and  ten  times  mair. 
To  clasp  thee,  Mary,  to  my  heart*' 

h 
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**  Could  ye  «i*  my  feelingt  sport. 
Or  doubt  a  heart  ute  warm  and  true, 

1  thould  wiah  miachief  on  ye  for*t. 
But  oanna  wiah  ought  ill  to  you.** 


rxxitf. 


WHERE  THE   CHILLING    NORTH  WIND  HOWLS* 


AMiero  the  chilling  mirth  wind  how  U. 

Where  the  veeda  lo  wildly  wave. 
Mourned  by  tlie  weeping  willow, 
WMhd  by  the  beating  billow. 

I^ee  the  youthful  (Miet**  grare. 


Ui  U»r  (vtittM  ol  AntrrVm.  It  mfr*em  Ut  oimtrm  th*  nf4tili«i  wbk-li  *•  K««« 
foniMrtjr  aUUd  rwfivrtlim  tK«  UlrtiU  And  ltii|««»vrtfMrttt  i4  «<Mr  l««<lir««  la 
tiMa  fkr  dUtaat  buid.  TK*  mrrlu  (if  iIm  r4w«.  ltMl«>*>1.  miti»«<t  l«tt  W  kWhly 
ayi''*-**'*'^  ^  •▼^rnr  tnati  nl  tMt*.  m  «r«ll  m  by  rwnr  Vivar  of  pnmUrj  TWf 
•M  «f  ■iftclk  a  nftturs  m  vWWly  to  4MlocuUli  It  frtitn  tl««  tmnmrml  tmrn^Mt  *4  *!• 
ftoe  cMB|««ltftntia.  vblrli.  f*>r  xhm  m<«l  |«rt.  m*  cttlfeM  Uvtm  «ni—.'t 
ImlwwI.  m  rvtkdmtrd  «1th«4«f  al>imy    < »»  tl»  fmittmry.  wtart  b>rr K»— i>l«*l 
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Beneath  yon  little  eminence, 
Marked  by  the  grass  green  turf, 
The  winding  sheet  his  form  encloses, 
On  the  cold  stone  his  head  reposes, 
And  near  him  foams  the  troubl'd  surf. 


"  Roan  round  its  base  the  ocean," 
Pensive  sleeps  the  moon-beam  there. 
Naiads  love  to  wreathe  his  urn. 
Dryads  thither  hie  to  moum^ 
And  fairies'  wild-notes  melt  in  air  ! 


with  the  tOvuAoDM  of  a  mind  glowing  with  all  th«  ardour  of  the  most  generous 
feeling,  assisted  by  the  dictates  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  and  adorned  with  the 
embellishments  of  classical  refinement. 


Of  Uie  author  of  so  respectable  a  production,  we  are  sorry  to  confess  our- 
selves to  be  very  ignorant.  The  only  particular,  indeed,  which  we  can  state 
respecting  him  is,  that  at  the  time  when  he  composed  the  present  poem  he 
had  scarcely  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 

Our  information  oonoeming  the  youth  who  is  here  so  feelingly  comme- 
morated, has.  however,  been  more  satisfectory  and  complete.  He  was  a  Mr. 
George  Spirrin,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  America.  His  father, 
who  was  by  profession  a  clergyman,  and  who  had  dlschaiyed  the  duties  of  his 
office  for  many  years  in  the  district  referred  to,  immediately  after  the  birth 
of  his  son  removed  with  his  family  to  South  Carolina.  As  George  was  an 
only,  and,  of  course,  a  beloved  son,  his  father  took  his  education  solely  into 
his  own  hands,  and  was,  indeed,  the  only  instructor  which  he  had  in  his 
juvenile  studies.  The  attention  of  the  father  was  amply  rewarded  by 
the  unprecedented  application  and  progress  of  the  extraordinary  youth. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  read  Cassar's  CbmmeiUarieSt  and  before  he  had  at- 
tained hii  ninth  year  had  perused  the  works  of  Horace.  From  hia  earliest 
infancy  he  took  no  delight  in  the  sports  of  his  playful  companions,  but  was 
often  known  to  steal,  even  from  the  most  engaging  pastime,  to  wander  with  a 
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0*er  hii  tomb  the  rilligv  rirgins 

LoTe  to  drop  the  tribute  tear. 
Stealing  from  the  alleys  *nmtid, 
Soft  they  tread  the  haUow*d  ground. 

And  weave  the  wild-flower  chaplet  there. 


By  the  culd  earth  mantl*d, 
Peaceful  sleeps  he  here  alone  ; 
Cold  and  lifeless  lies  his  fonii. 
Batters  on  his  grave  the  storm, 
8ilent  now  his  tuneful  numbers. 
Here  the  child  of  genius  slumbers,  ~ 
Strangers  !  mark  his  burial  stone  ! 


frioiMl.  and  MaUtn  to  tlic  nturioi  vi  Um  lUaH.  Urn  |ijwi«ii  a digmtty  (4  d»- 
mcttnaur.  an«l  an  eticivy  "i  ch*rmrtcr,  which  c«>mmand«d  biiUi  Um  ad»lfmtk« 
and  rMficct  tA  all  who  kii«w  him.  At  the  oarty  a^  of  atttcwn  faara  mttd  «^ht 
month*.  «rhll«  caifrHj  enjp^red  In  the  aUidy  uf  Um  law.  and  t«t«Bliiac  toltAW 
baoovne  one  *4  the  tirUht4*<it  <*maiiM  nt«  to  hla  ciiuntr7  and  fmiNmikm.  W»  Ml 
a  Tlctlm  to  the  r«Ta^'«  i4  thi*  yrllnw  fewr,  and  waa  latanvd  In  auttwi^i 
laland.  ufifvailt*  the  i-lty  i.4  l.'harkvtun 

To  Ids  ittltrr  eii  l<'Wiiieiit«  WM  ikM«^l  that  uf  a  rich  and  haf^^jr  taWnl  ffov 
poetl4'a]  t-«itn|M«itt«*ti  After  hu  il««ith  hu  |M«nn«.  whl4-h  fi«ina«naU  fxthuna. 
wcra  ci'lkx-tcil  ait<l  {Mi^lUliol  >>y  hU  •h**-«>tiM>Uta  frten«U  Hmm  rrfl«ct  Mm 
hlifheat  h<m4Nir  u|«jn  hi*  Wktuf  ant  tfenlua,  ai»<t  we  anr  {Artk^Alarty  tnli^mil 
that  the  iveaent  |4«ce  wm  ••rvttialljr  c<»tu|>«r>l  after  r^^ltnf  co*  of 
•nUtWd  Klan'$  V'-ar«.  a  cLmU  dfuTt  of  tMU  and  MttaAUUly 
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CXXIV. 


RISE,  MY  LOVE,  MY  CELIA,  RISE. 


Rise,  my  love,  my  Celia,  rue, 
And  let  ua  taste  the  sweets  of  mom. 

Orient  blushes  tinge  the  skies, 
Crystal  dew  bedecks  the  thorn. 


Sol,  emerging  from  the  main, 
Shakes  efifulgence  from  his  wings, 

Gladness  flows  o*er  hiU  and  plain, 
Nature  smiles,  and  nature  sings, 


Down  yon  green  embroidered  vale. 
Bright  with  dew — with  violets  gay, 

Let  us  meet  the  morning  gale, 
Let  us  share  the  morning  ray. 


Beauty  blooms  in  every  flower. 
Verdure  smiles  in  every  grove. 

Music  rings  in  every  bower, 
All  is  beautv — all  is  love  ! 
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cxxv. 


THE  HEALTH  1  UNX'E  80  MUCH  EKJOY*D. 


The  health  I  onoe  to  much  enjoy'd 
Is  gone, — for  ever  gone  ; 

And  all  the  goodly  hopee  deetroy*d 
That  onoe  to  brightly  shone. 


The  hectic  flush  that  mantles  o*vr 

This  cheek  of  living  clay, 
Hath  oft  deceived—but,  ah  !  no  mt»rD 

Can  hope  itself  betray. 


Then  twine  for  me  no  flowery  vremth, 

To  bind  my  flowing  liair, 
For  soon  the  chill  cold  han«l  of  death. 

Will  miK:k  thy  every  care. 


My  me  the  love  that  thou  hast  shown 

Can  never  be  n*iiaid. 
Hilt  heavrn  thi*  precious  debt  will  o«n. 

When  I  am  lowly  laid. 
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Each  day  thy  presence  cheers  my  heart, 

And  chastens  all  my  grief, 
As  oft  I  view  each  little  art 

Thou  triest  to  bring  relief; 


And  still  to  soothe  the  lonely  nighty 
Consoling  thoughts  are  given, 

For  Fancy  paints  thy  love  as  bright. 
And  purer  far — in  heaven. 


cxxvi. 


TO  ENGLAND'S  TOWERS  OF  OAK  FAREWELL. 


To  England's  towers  of  Oak  farewell, 
No  more  for  me  shall  be  unfurl'd, 

The  canvass,  in  the  gale  to  swell. 
The  Ocean  is  no  more  my  world; 

Yet  there  life's  earliest  years  I  fearless  pass'd, 

*'  A  Sea-boy,  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast." 


1«W 

Th«r«  oh  tt>  chftrm  the  mitloifht  hour* 
Th«  heliusiuan  with  a  fnm-j  frve, 

Hl»  ilitty  tti  the  wavvii  wtnild  poar. 
( H  Inve  on  iihort*,  <»r  Hturmii  at  ma, 

Aiitl  how  thi*  M'A  Kiy,  iiiiiUt  the  rmtthng  bUat, 

KtH.*i«  atatioii  «iii  tlu*  high  aiitl  liendmg 


Dear  wen*  tliu  n<»unilii,  tliougli  rude  and 
Of  heliii'a-Ii*e,  or  helui-A- weather. 

To  bring  the  vi*iuu*l  to  her  cimne. 

And  keep  the  aaiU  well  tilPd  together. 

^liile  un  the  liMik-oiit,  far  my  eyes  wens  caat. 
A  aea-boy.  on  the  liigh  and  giddy  maat.** 


•< 


«*1X%II 


THY    WOODS  AND  (ILADES.   SWKET 

AUTIHRLIK 


AIR  -    "  Ih'btlJ  Wmal  rtf  t  T«l^-lr«- 


Thy  %nn*ih  iin</  ijl*t*Uji,  unrrf  .IrfA'irfir, 
S%H   lorely  J<Mk<  dxrtlU  iii  tk«<. 
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The  flower  that  blooms  amid  thy  glades, 
The  floweret  on  thy  velvet  lea. 

Though  lovely,  all  their  beauty  fades, 
When  bid,  fair  maid,  to  vie  with  thee. 
Thy  woods  a$id  glades,  dx. 


May  heaven  protect  thy  ripening  years, 
Thou  bonny  maid  of  Arthurlie, 

And  ne*er,  unless  'tis  pity's  tears. 
May  tear,  fair  maid,  be  shed  by  thee. 
Thy  woods  and  glades,  dc. 


Belov'd,  esteem'd,  admir'd  by  all. 
Still  happy,  happy  may'st  thou  be. 

And  O,  long  may'st  thou  grace  the  hall. 
And  glens  and  glades  of  Arthurlie.* 
Thy  woods  and  glades,  dx. 


*  Arthurile,  alluded  to  in  this  song,  lies  in  the  pariah  of  NeUstoo,  and  county 
of  Renfrew,  distant  from  Paisley  about  four  miles,  and  ii  the  inroperty  of 
WilUam  Lowndes,  Esq.  Arthurlie  was  anciently  the  inheritance  and  desig- 
nation of  a  family  of  the  simame  of  Stewart,  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Damley.  It  was,  at  that  time,  a  Tery  extensiTe  estate,  but  is  now  parcelled 
out  to  Tarious  profnletorB.  It  has  become  a  great  seat  of  manufactures,  and 
Lb  embellished  with  several  elegant  villas,  among  which  that  of  Mr.  liowndes 
Lb  the  principal,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  (me  that  bears  the  name. 
It  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  place. 
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CXXVIII. 


KENMURE'S  ON  AN'  AWA',  WILLIE .♦ 


Kenmure^s  on  an'  awa',  Willie, 

Kenmure's  on  an'  awa' ; 
And  Kenmure's  lord's  the  bonniest  lord 

That  ever  Gallowa'  saw. 


Success  to  Kenmure's  band,  Willie, 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band  ; 
Tliere  was  never  a  heart  that  fear'd  a  Wliig, 

Ere  rade  by  Kenmure's  land. 


'"WillLmi,  Viscount  Kcnmuro,  ancestor  of  the  present  Hon.  John  Goidon  of 
Kounujro,  was  Con»n»andor-ln-Chief  of  the  Chevalier's  foroes  tn  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Uavlng  joined  General  Foster,  with  about  two  hundred  horsemen, 
lie  marched  to  Preston  in  Lancashire,  and  there  surrendered  himself,  with 
many  other  nobles,  prifioners  at  discretion. 

In  the  history  of  the  rebellion,  1716,  it  is  stated  "  that  the  prisoners,  vi*., 
I^rds  Xithsdale,  Derwontwutor,  Kcnmure,  with  many  others,  being  appoint- 
ed to  Ix)  carried  to  London,  arrived  there  on  the  ninth  of  December.  They 
wore  brought  as  far  as  Hi^fhgate  by  Brigadier  Pan  ton,  Lieutonant-Colonel 
of  I^uniloy'.s  regiment  of  horse,  vmder  a  g\mrd  of  an  hundred  of  his  tnx)pcr8, 
and  were  tlicro  received  by  Mayor-General  Tatton  at  the  head  of  a  do- 
tjichineiit  of  about  three  hxindred  foot  gfuxirds,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horso-gixniadicr  g\mrds.      Here  every  one  of  them  h;vd  hia  arm£  tied 
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There*B  a  rose  in  Kenmure's  cap,  Willie, 
There's  a  rose  in  Kenmure's  cap, 

Hell  steep  it  red  in  ruddie  hearths  blede 
Afore  the  battle  drap. 


For  Kenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie, 
For  Kenmure's  lads  are  men; 

Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true. 
And  that  their  f aes  shall  ken  ! 


They'll  live  and  die  wi*  fame,  Willie, 
They'll  live  and  die  wi'  fame; 

But  soon  wi*  soun'  o'  viotorie 
May  Kenmure*8  lads  come  hame  ! 


with  a  cord  coming  acron  his  biick  :  and  being  thuB  pinioned,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  bridle.  But  each  of  them  had  a  foot  soldier 
loofdiiig  his  hortM,  and,  being  ranged  in  four  different  divisions,  acoordiug  to 
the  four  diffcruut  prisons  to  which  they  wore  allotted,  and  each  division 
placed  between  a  ixuty  of  the  horse  grenadiers,  and  a  platoon  of  Uie  foot.  In 
this  manner  General  Tatton  set  out  from  Highgate  about  noon,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  London  through  innumerable  crowds  of  spectators,  who  all  of 
them  expressed  their  utmost  detestation  of  their  rebellious  attempt,  by  up- 
braiding them  with  their  crime,  shouting  them  along  in  this  disgraceful 
triumph,  and  incessantly  crying  out,  '  King  George  for  ever;  no  warminff-pan 
b(i*tardf'  The  mob  in  the  meantime  marched  before  them,  beating  on  a 
warming-pan,  while  the  General's  drums  beat  a  triumphant  march.  After 
this  the  noblemen,  and  throe  or  four  others,  were  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  Mr. 
Furstcr,  Mr.  M'Intosh,  and  about  seventy  more,  to  Newgate  :  sixty  to  the 
Marshalsea  :  and  about  seventy-two  to  the  Fleet." 

Thus  ended  the  imf  ortunate  enterprise  into  England,  burying  all  at  once  the 
hopes  of  the  Clievalicr  in  that  quarter.  Viscount  Kenmure  and  others  were 
tried  at  the  tiar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  fotmd  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son, and  beheaded  on  Tower-HlU,  on  the  24th  day  of  Feb.,  1716.     On  the  day 
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TbMe  orjort  indeed,  I  mMxax  nrnttm, 
I  think  thej  make  jim  roong. 

And  Um  timm  better  cnn  espras 
Afleetion  tluui  junr  tungiie,  sir 


i-XXX. 


TOMB  OV  MY  FATHERS. 


KiibduM  hy  miafortuno*,  Mid  bowVI  down  with  \*^t%, 
I  ■«>ti((ht  on  the*  bo«i»iu  of  pe«oe  to  r»clim*. 

I  hi«Hl  to  th«  home  t4  my  fatlieni  Again, 
Hut  the  homo  ut  my  fathvn  no  KnQgvr  wm  mine 

The  l<M>k  that  ■p(»kv  gUdneat  and  welcome  wm  ^<>ii«-. 

The  bliice  that  shf»ne  bright  in  the  hall  waa  im  iii<>r«* 
A  ttnuiger  wai  then*,  with  a  buai>m  of  sUme, 

And  ci*ld  WM  him  eye  at  1  vnter*d  hit  dfM>r. 


Twiu  bii.  di'nf  !••  |»ity,  t<»  tcndrmeM  drail, 
T)ii>  fnlhii){  to  mtah.  and  the  humble  tf»  apuni. 

Hut  I  lit  Aid  n'>t  hiM  «r<ini.  -fri«m  hia  manai«*n  I  lt«-d. 
And  my  Ivatin^  hraii  roi^'d  never  m'^re  to  return 
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When  home  ahall  receive  me,  one  home  yet  I  know, 
0*er  its  gloomy  reoeas  see  the  pine-branches  wave, 

*Ti8  the  tomb  of  my  fathers. — The  world  is  my  foe. 
And  all  my  inheritance  now  is  a  grave. 


*Tis  the  tomb  of  my  fathers,  the  grey  moistened  walls, 
Declining  to  earth,  speak,  emphatic,  decay ; 

The  gate,  off  its  hinge,  and  half -opening,  calls 
"  Approach,  most  unhappy,  thy  dwelling  of  clay." 


Alas  !  thou  sole  dwelling  of  all  I  hold  dear, 

How  little  this  meeting  once  augur'd  my  breast ! 

From  a  wanderer  accept,  oh  my  fathers,  this  tear. 
Receive  him,  the  last  of  your  race,  to  your  rest ! 


•sy>/\/X/^/\/\/\^i/V^S/syV>^a/>^^« 


CXXXI. 


AND  CAN  THY  BOSOM  BEAR  THE  THOUGHT. 


AIR.—"  Loudon's  bonnie  woods  and  brao«.' 


And  isan  thy  bosom  bear  the  thought 
To  part  frae  love  and  me,  laddie  ? 

Are  all  those  plighted  vows  forgot, 
Sae  fondly  pledged  by  thee,  laddie  ? 


Cau*st  tkuQ  foiyel  ike  midnight  iKwr, 
When  in  jtin  lov«-inqjiring  bavar. 
Yon  To«*d  hj  trerj  henrenly  pov«r, 

Yun'd  ne*er  loe  ane  bat  ne,  lnddi«. 
Wilt  thon^vilt  thoa  gang  and  laave  m«. 
Win  my  heart,  and  then  deoeive  me  f 
Oh  !  that  heart  will  hraak,  beUere  me, 

Giu  70  part  wi'  me,  laddie. 


Aft  hae  ye  rooa*d  my  may  dieek. 

Aft  pnua*d  my  aparfcling  e*e,  Uuldiip, 
Aft  aaid  nae  blim  on  earth  ye*d  ■eek. 

But  loTe,  and  lire  wi*  me,  Uuldie. 
Bat  aoon  thoee  cheeki  will  lc«e  their  nxl, 
Thoae  eyea  in  endlem  aleep  be  hid. 
And  *neath  the  turf  the  heart  be  laiil. 

That  beata  for  lore,  and  thee,  UiMii* 
Wilt  tht»u  — wilt  thou  gang  and  leave  me. 
Win  my  hoart  and  then  deoi^'iTe  me  I 
( »h  '  that  heart  will  break,  brliere  mo, 
(fin  ye  part  frae  mr,  ladtlii*. 


Y«mll  meet  a  form  mair  aweet  and  fair, 
^liorv  rarer  lK«utiea  ahine,  laddie, 

But  oh  !  the  heart  can  nerer  bear, 
A  love  lae  true  aa  mine.  UiMii*, 

But  when  that  hvart  ia  laiil  at  reat, 

That  hi'art  that  hted  yt*  Lut  and  U-at. 

tMi,  thon  the  |>ant;^  that  r«*iid  thy  hr«*iMt 
Will  aliaqn  r  be  than  mint*.  laiMu- 
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Broken  vows  will  vex  and  grieve  me, 
Till  a  broken  heart  relieve  me, 
Yet  its  latest  thought,  believe  me, 
Will  be  love  and  thine,  laddie. 


CXXXII. 


OH !  THIS  WEARY,  WEARY  WARL.* 


(In  the  Cumberland  dialect  J 


Auld  Marget,  in  the  fauld  she  sits, 
And  spins,  and  sings,  and  smuiks  by  fits, 
And  cries,  as  she  had  lost  her  wits — 
**  Oh  !  this  weary,  weary  warl !  *' 


*  Such  will  be  the  exclamation  of  every  one  who  has  lived  to  that  period 
of  life  when  the  poworB  of  sensation  are  blunted,  when  worldly  objects  no 
longer  attach  the  heart,  and  when  those  amusements  which  gave  vapiUire  to 
youth  can  no  longer  please.  Weighed  down  with  inflnnities  and  sorrow, 
and  standing  on  the  stage  of  life  as  a  friendless,  forlorn,  insulated  indiridual, 
the  burden  of  an  old  man's  song  must  ever  be,  "  Oh !  this  weary,  weary 
warl!" 

k 
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Yence  Marget  was  as  lish  a  lass 
As  e'er  in  summer  trode  the  grass  ; 
But  fearfu'  changes  come  to  pass — 
In  this  weary,  weary  warl ! 


Then  at  a  morry-neet  or  fair, 
Her  beauty  made  the  young  fowk  stare  ; 
Now  wrinkl'd  is  that  feace  wi'  care — 
Oh  !  this  weary,  weary  warl ! 


Tenoe  Marget  she  had  dowters  twee, 
And  bonnier  lassies  cudna  be  ; 
Now  nowther  kith  nor  kin  has  she — 
Oh  !  this  weary,  weary  warl ! 


The  eldest  wi'  a  soldier  gay 
Ran  frae  her  heame  ae  luckless  day/ 
And  e'en  lies  buried  far  away — 
Oh  !  this  weary,  weary  warl  ! 


The  youngest  she  did  nought  but  whine, 
And  for  the  lads  wad  fret  and  pine. 
Till  hurried  off  by  a  decline 

Frae  this  weary,  weary  warl ! 


Auld  Andrew  toil*d  reet  sair  for  bread  ; 
Ae  neet  they  fan  him  cauld,  cauld  dead; 
Nae  wonder  that  tum*d  Marget 's  head — 
Oh  !  this  weary,  weary  warl ! 
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Peer  Marget!  oft  I  pity  thee, 
Wi'  care-worn  cheek  and  hollow  e'e, 
Bow'd  down  by  yagb  and  poverty — 
Oh!  this  weary,  weary  warl! 


CXXXIII. 


TWAS  ROSA'S  LIP,  TWAS  ROSA*S  EYE. 


What  though  *tiB  true  I've  talked  of  love, 
And  other  beauties  idly  strove 
My  heart  to  free  from  Ro6a*s  chain, 
Unbroke  the  golden  links  remain, 
Entwin'd  round  every  part. 
For  if  another's  charms  I  prais'd, 
Those  charms  some  fond  remembrance  rais'd. 
Perhaps  'twas  not  her  tresses  flowing, 
Dimpl'd  cheek,  or  blushes  glowing, 
Oh,  no!  oh,  no! 
Twas  Rosa's  lip,  'twas  Rosa's  eye, 
'Twas  Rosa's  self  that  caus'd  the  sigh, 
Twas  Rosa  rul'd  my  heart. 
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I  own,  betrayed  by  youth  or  wine, 
I*ye  sworn  a  face  or  form  diyine; 
Or  when  some  witching  syren  sung. 
My  yielding  soul  bewilder'd  hung 

Enraptur'd  with  her  art. 
But  soon  the  feeble  spell  was  gone, 
Some  faint  resemblance  rais'd  alone; 
Could  tones  less  sweet,  and  looks  less  smiling. 
Long  delude  my  sense  beguiling. 
Oh,  no!  oh,  no! 
'Twas  Rosa's  voice,  or  Rosa's  glance, 
'Twas  Rosa's  self  that  caus'd  the  trance, 
And  touch'd  my  conscious  heart. 


cxxxiv. 


THE  CYPRESS  WREATH. 


O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, 
The  varnish 'd  holly's  all  too  bright, 
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The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypreu  tree! 


Let  dimpl'd  mirth  hia  temples  twine, 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine  ; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due  ; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree! 


Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear ; 
Let  Albyn  bind  her  bonnet  blue, 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew  ; 
On  favoured  Erin's  crest  be  seen, 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green  ; 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree ! 


Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy,  meet  for  minstreVs  hair  : 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel  leaves, 
With  bloody  hand,  the  victor  weaves, 


Let  the  loud  trump  hit  triumph  tell; 
But  when  you  hear  the  pMtiiig-bel], 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypreea  tree. 


Yee!  twine  for  me  the  cypreia  bough; 
But,  oh,  Matilda,  twine  not  now  ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  montha  are  paat. 
And  I  have  look*d  and  lov*d  my  last  ! 
When  villagure  my  shroud  bestrew, 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue, 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 


tXXXV 


THE  MorXTAIN  FL4>WER 


My  l«>vc  can  bttast  a  swecti»r  tl«>wer. 
Than  ran  Iw  seen  in  cultur'd  bowrr. 
When  Krntly  falls  the  evminic  •h«i«i*r 
\'\*t*ti  thv  opening  M«ts»im 
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This  early  flower,  on  mountain  aide, 
BedeckB  the  slope  where  streamlets  glide 
In  haste  to  meet  the  ocean's  tide, 

Which  guards  its  native  shores. 

I  love  to  seek  the  primrose  pale 
That  bends  before  the  vernal  gale 
Which  softly  breathes  along  the  vale, 
When  winter's  storm  is  o'er. 


In  primrose  pale  I  sometimes  trace 
The  sweetness  of  my  Lucy's  face; 
The  tender  iieart,  that  stamps  the  grace 
That  blooms  when  roses  wither. 


cxxxvi. 


THE  MAID  OF  GLENCONNEL. 


AIR.— "The  banks  of  the  Devon. 


The  pearl  of  the  fountain,  the  rose  of  the  valley, 
Are  sparkling  and  lovely,  are  stainless  and  mild; 

The  pearl  sheds  its  ray  'neath  the  dark  water,  gaily, 
The  rose  opes  its  blossom,  to  bloom  on  the  wild. 


The  pearl  aiid  the  ro«e  are  the  omblemt  of  Mary, 
The  Maid. of  (}lenc(itiiiel—<>iioe  lorely  aiu2  gajr, 

A  false  Utyer  woo*d  her — ye  damaeb,  be  wary— 
Now  scathed  it  the  bloeoin— now  dimm'd  ia  the  ray. 


You  hare  leen  her,  when  mom  brightly  dawn*d  cm  the  mtmn- 
Trip  blitliely  along,  singing  sweet  to  the  gale,        (tain. 

At  noon,  with  her  lauibs.  by  the  side  tii  yun  foaniain. 
Or  wending,  at  eve.  to  her  home  in  the  vale. 


With  the  fl(»wer8  of  the  willow-tree  blent  in  her  t 
Now,  woe- worn  and  i>ale,  in  the  glen  she  is  seen. 

I)e wailing  the  cause  of  her  rueful  distresses,— 
How  fondly  he  yow*d,— and  how  false  he  has  been 


<'XXXV1I. 


TIIK  MEUMAID  * 


T<»  yon  fsuso  8tn>ani.  that  near  tho  w\, 

lluhi  ntotiio  s  shelve  and  plum.  * 
And  riviNi  wi*  fearfu*  din  the  atsnes. 

A  witleM  knicht  did  come. 

rlfi  lH-«rl  It  a'ili,;  >•>   tifT  airitr.ta  111  hir   ftlbif*  (uittl>     **b«iI   tJ\\    ti«.M 
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The  day  shines  clear, — far  in  he's  gane, 
Whar  shells  are  silver  bricht, 

Fishes  war  louping  a'  around, 
And  sparkling  to  the  licht  : 


Whan  as  he  lay'd,  sounds  cam  sae  sweet, 

Frae  ilka  rock  and  tree, 
The  brief  ♦  was  out,  'twas  him  it  doom'd 

The  Mermaid's  face  to  see.t 


• 


tigo.  It  1b  beliered,  notwithstanding  some  modem  expranious,  to  be  very 
andent.  The  lady  mentions  that  it  was  very  popular  on  the  Carrlck  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  fragment  written  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton.  and  to  be  found  in  his  collection,  beginning  thus, — 


Whar  yon  clear  bum,  frae  down  the  loch, 

Rins  saftlie  to  the  sea. 
There  latelie  bath'd,  in  hete  o'  mine, 

A  squire  of  valour  hie.-- Ac 


There  is  another  piece  to  be  found  in  Jamieeon's  Colleetum  of  Popular 
BalladM  and  Song*,  called  the  Waterwoman,  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Goethe,  exactly  similar  in  the  story,  and  nearly  so  in  description  with  the 
Mermaid.  We  do  not  know  at  what  period  the  Waterwyman  first  made  its 
appearance,  but  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
it  was  not  imitated  from  "  Pinkerton's  fragment,"  which,  among  other 
things,  wants  the  catastrophe. 


^  Brief,  literally  a  writ,  here  a  sentence.  In  the  account  of  Ck>urie's  Con 
spiracy,  appended  to  Gall's  Oabion*,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  irresistible 
speU." 


t  The  Mermaid'9  face  to  tee.    It  appears  that  Mermaids  could  injure,  even  by 
a  look  ;  and  on  thin  circumstance  turns  the  ballad  of  Clerk  Oolrw. 

I 
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Fnu)  'iieath  a  rock,  tune,  luiie  the 

And  sUtelie  c»n  the  twatn, 
Stopt  in  tho  midst,  and  beck*d  and  aanK,* 

To  him  to  stretch  his  hand. 


Oowden  glist  the  yellow  links, 
That  round  her  neck  ahe*d  twine  ; 

Her  oen  was  o*  the  skyie  bine, 
Her  lips  did  mock  the  wine. 


The  smile  iii>on  her  bonnie  cherk. 
Was  sweeter  than  the  bee  ; 

Her  voice  excellM  the  birdie*s  sang, 
U|)on  the  birchen  tree. 


8ae  ciMithio,  oouthio  t  did  she  l<M>k, 
And  iiieikle  ha«l  iihe  flcochM  ;  t 

Out  Hhot  §  his  hand,  alas,  alas  ! 
Fast  in  the  swirl  ^  lie  screechM. 


•5*Tviiii  <i|  «ntt<{<iltT.  wfTr-  ■ii|i|iiwml  t.t  hxtf  th*  puwr  %ji  t^trUuXh*^  hj  Mti^ 
In^     Thu«  MubkcM|>nuv. 

"  O  tr»ln  mr  M-«t.  iwr*  t  Mrnn%l>l.  wtth  \h\  »f»rf. 
T>  itp'Wii  iiM  til  luy  kUt*  r'«  rt'M«l  *4  tc«r« 

f  o*wr4i«.   Ktti-U' 
:   r^rh^l.  Il«ti<r.  1 

•  >»t  ',  Whirt|»«4 
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The  Mermaid  leuch,*  her  brief  was  gane, 
And  kelpie's  t  blast  was  blawing, 

Fu'  low  she  duked,  ne'er  raise  again, 
For  deep,  deep  was  she  fawing. 

Aboon  the  stream  lus  wraith  X  was  seen, 
Warlocks  §  tirl'd  lang  at  gloamin' ; 

That  e'en  was  cofmie,  IF  the  blast  blew  hoarse. 
Ere  lang  the  waves  war  foamin'. 


CXXXVIII. 


THE  TRUE  MODEL. 


My  friend  is  the  man  I  would  copy  through  life, 
He  harbours  no  envy,  he  causes  no  strife ; 
No  murmurs  escape  him,  though  fortune  bears  hard. 
Content  is  his  portion,  and  peace  his  reward. 


*  Leurh,  Laugh 'd. 

t  Kelpie,  Tho  Water  Spirit. 

t  Wraith,  The  spectral  appeanmce  of  a  person  about  to  die,  or  recently 
dead. 

I  Wayloci'4  tirl'd  lang  at  (/toam in'.— Warlocks,  Wizards.— To  tirl  la  to  un- 
cover ;  this  line  is  obscure.  The  meaning  may  perhaps  be  that  the  Warlocks 
took  the  roofs  off  many  houses,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  imcommon  when 
Scotland  was  infested  by  those  sons  of  darkness.  Tirl  also  signifies  to 
knock  gently. 

%  0>ar»e,  tempestuous,  rough. 
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Still  happy  in  his  ■Ution, 
Ho  mind*  ]ii«  oocupfttioii, 

N(»r  hcetU  tho  snarw. 

Nor  knows  the  caret. 
Which  vice  and  folly  bring. 
Daily  working,  wearily, 
Nightly  tinging,  cheerily. 
Dear  to  him  his  wife,  hit  home,  hit  oonntry,  and  hit  king 


Hit  heart  it  enlargM,  though  hit  fortune  it  tcBnt, 
Ho  lostont  hit  little  for  othert  that  want. 
Though  hit  childrvn*t  dear  daimt  on  hit  induttry  pi 
He  hat  tomething  to  tparc  for  the  child  of  dittreaa. 

He  teeki  no  idle  t(|uabble, 
He  joint  no  though tlcat  rabble. 
To  clear  his  way, 
Fr«>iii  day  i**  day. 
His  honest  views  extend  ; 
When  he  si>i*aks,  *tis  rrnly. 
When  he  smiles,  *tit  niemtv 
iKar  U»  hiiii  hU  sfMirt,  his  t«»il,  his  htmour,  and  his  fnond 


Hi'H  charming  to  find  in  his  humblt-  retrvai, 
Thiit  hliM  s«>  much  si»u^'ht,  S4»  iinkui»wn  ti>  the  great. 
The  wife  only  nn\i«Mis  her  fniidrnti  t«»  pri>Te  : 
The  |iliiyftil  «*iidt'arm«-ntJi  nf  infantine  \**\v 

\iv\Axiuii  fD*iii  hiB  UlHttim 
Amid  hiM  vifloiiiu-  ii«'i;;hl*-iir». 
With  plazii  n'^'all^ 
With  j»  *t  a'ld  t*h'. 
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The  happy  hero  see, 
No  vain  schemes  confounding  him, 
All  his  joys  surrounding  him, 
Dear  he  holds  his  native  land,  its  laws,  and  liberty. 


cxxxix. 


O  WHITE  FOAMING  RHAIDER. 


AIR.—"  Lady  Owen's  delight." 


O  white  roaming  Rhaider,  by  thy  roaring  fall, 

How  oft  the  last  words  of  my  love  I  recal. 

When  the  fresh  blowing  blossom  he  pluck*d  from  yon  tree, 

And  gave  it  all  blushing  and  fragrant  to  me  : 

*'  Accept  it,  my  Lucy,  and  long  may  it  prove 

'*  A  pleasing  memorial  of  innocent  love.** 


O  dear  is  that  blossom,  though  faded,  to  me, 
But  it  ne*er  can  return  to  unfold  on  the  tree  ! 
Nor  ever  will  destiny  Owen  restore 
To  flourish  again  on  his  lov'd  native  shore  ; 
Though  its  odour  exhale,  and  its  beauty  decay. 
Twill  remind  me  of  him  and  that  sorrowful  day. 
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Thu  token  of  paition,  to  tender  and  true. 

My  boeom  shall  cheriah,  my  tean  ihaU  badev. 

When  1  niiiBe  upon  Owen  and  wander  alone. 

And  think  of  thoao  houn  that  for  e?«r  are  flown, 

1  feel  its  soft  magic,  and  find  it  a  charm 

To  keep  my  heart  spotless,  and  constant^  and  wanu. 


Tlien  why  should  my  ytmth  feel  the  blight  of  despair. 
Sweet  visioiu  of  fancy  may  lighten  my  care  ! 
Rise,  pleaftiu^  n.*mi*iiihranoe,  and  banish  my  fears. 
That  hopu  may  spring  up  in  the  dew  of  those  tean  ; 
For  smiling  pn>piti«»us,  kind  heaven  may  once  m«ir« 
My  peace  and  my  pleasure  with  Owen  i«st4>rp. 


Then  Rhaider,  hoarse  dashing,  with  clamunius  j«*y. 
Shall  witness  the  truth  that  no  time  can  dostiyy. 
To  welc<»me  my  love  to  his  dear  native  isle: 
Then  gay  in  new  lK*auty  the  valley  shall  smilv. 
And  wreaths  of  fresh  fliiw*n*l«  shall  deck  out  the  uvr. 
That  s<.>  often  has  shelterM  my  Owen  and  me. 
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CXL. 


O  THOU  HAST  SEEN  THE  LILY  FAIR. 


AIR.—"  I  saw  thy  form." 


O  thou  hast  seen  the  lily  fair 

All  baih*d  in  morning  dew, 
And  thou  hast  seen  the  lovely  rose, 

Just  opening  to  the  view,  Mary. 

The  lily  bath'd  in  morning  dew, 

The  rose  so  fair  to  see. 
Are  not  more  pure  than  her  I  love. 

Are  not  more  fair  than  thee,  Mary. 

But  soon  before  time's  withering  blast, 

The  rose  and  lily  fade. 
Nor  ev'n  will  beauty  such  as  thine 

Outlive  its  darkening  shade,  Mary. 

Yet  there  is  thit  within  thy  breast 

Will  ruthless  time  defy, 
A  mind — will  bloom  when  beauty  fades, 

Will  flourish  in  yon  sky,  Mary. 
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CXLI. 


THE  WIDOW'S  WAIL. 


Now  clo8*d  for  aye  thy  coal-black  een, 

That  fondly  gaz*d  on  me,— O  Willy, 
And  lifeless  lies  that  manly  form, 

I  aye  was  fain  to  see — my  Willy. 
Ah  !  luckless  hour  thou  strave  for  hame. 

Last  night,  across  the  Clyde — dear  Willy, 
This  mom  a  stiffen'd  corse  brought  hame, 

Alake,  'tis  hard  to  bide— O  Willy. 


The  owlet  hooted  sair  yestreen, 

And  thrice  the  soot  it  fell— dear  Willy, 
The  tyke  cam'  late,  and  howl'd  aloud. 

It  seem'd  the  dying  knell  o'  Willy. 
Deep  were  the  snaws,  keen  were  my  waes, 

Tlie  bairns  oft  cried  for  thee — their  Willy, 
1  trembling  said,  hell  soon  be  here, — 

The  wee  things  ne'er  clos'd  e'e,  Willy. 
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And  when  I  saw  the  thick  aleet  fa*, 

A  bleezing  fire  I  made  for  WiUy, 
Then  watch*d,  and  watch'd  as  it  grew  dark, 

And  I  grew  mair  afraid  for  Willy. 
1  thought  I  heard  the  pony's  foot, 

And  ran  thy  voice  to  hear, — ah,  Willy. 
The  wind  blew  hollow,  but  nae  sound 

My  sinking  heart  did  cheer — O  Willy. 


The  dock  struck  ane, — the  dock  struck  twa. 

The  dock  struck  three  and  four— no  Willy; 
I  thought  I  heard  the  pony's  foot. 

And  flew  to  ope  the  door  to  Willy. 
The  pony  neigh'd — but  thou  wert  lost; 

I  sank  upon  the  snaw,  for  Willy. 
Thy  wraith  appear'd  e'en  where  I  lay, 

And  whisper'd  thou  wert  drown'd — O  Willy. 


The  moon  was  up,  in  vain  I  sought 

The  stiffen'd  corse  o'  thine,  lost  Willy, 
'Twill  soon,  soon  mingle  wi'  the  dust. 

And  near  it  sae  will  mine— O  WiUy. 
Gae  dry^  your  tears,  my  baimies  five, 

Gae  dry  your  tears  o'  sorrow,  dearies. 
Your  father's  cares  are  at  an  end, 

And  sae  will  mine  ere  morrow,  dearies. 


m 
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cxui. 


THE  (X)T  OF  CONTENT.  ♦ 


Can  a  ci»wn  give  content, 
Or  a  palace  give  peace. 
Ah,  say,  ah,  say,  did  they  ever  ? 
Can  pomp  care  prevent, 
Or  our  pleasures  increase  ? 
Ah,  no,  ah,  no,  no,  never  ! 
Then  excuse  me,  nor  frown,  if  my  choice  must  approve, 
The  cot  of  content,  with  the  lad  that  I  love. 


When  we  put  on  a  ring. 
That  a  suiter  may  bring. 

It  binds  us,  it  binds  us,  for  ever; 
But  the  hand  without  heart. 
Can  it  blessing  impart  1 
Ah,  no,  ah,  no,  no  never! 
Then  excuse  me,  nor  frown,  if  my  choice  must  approve, 
The  cot  of  content,  with  the  lad  that  I  love. 

■  From  the  Opera  of  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mill." 
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CXLIU. 


i^EB  HIM,  FATHER,  FEE  HIM.* 


Saw  ye  Johnnie  commin,  quo'  she, 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  oommin  ; 
O  saw  ye  Johnnie  commin,  quo'  she, 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  commin, 
Saw  ye  Johnnie  commin,  quo'  she, 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  commin, 
Wi'  his  blue  bonnet  on  his  head. 

And  his  doggie  rinnin*,  quo'  she, 

And  his  doggie'  rinnin'? 


*  "Thifl  song,  for  genuine  humour  in  the  TerMt,  and  lively  originality  in 
the  air,  is  unparallelod.  I  take  it  to  be  rery  old."  It  differi  a  little  from 
that  inaertcd  in  Cromek's  select  Scottish  Songs  by  Bums.— In  the  second 
stansa,  that  of  Cromek  wants  two  lines.  Fee  him,  tc»  which  is  immaterial, 
but  in  the  last  stansa,  the  difference  is  greater.  That  which  Cromek  has 
printed,  would  no  doubt  be  current  at  the  time  Bums  lived,  but  from  the 
coarseness  of  the  ending  it  is  highly  improbable. 
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Vve  hini,  father,  foo  him,  i{\\o*  alw, 

Fvt  him,  father,  feo  him  ; 
O  ftfo  him,  father,  foe  him,  ({uo*  alie. 

Foe  him,  father,  fee  him  ; 
Fiir  he  ta  a  galUnt  lad. 

And  a  wool  doing,  quo*  aha  ; 
And  a*  the  wark  about  the  home 

IJaee  wi*  me  when  I  toe  him,  tino*  ahe, 

ilttm  wi*  me  when  I  tee  him. 


What  will  I  do  «i*  him  i  «|Uo*  ho, 

^^liat  wiU  I  do  «i*  him  f 
He*s  ne*er  a  sark  apon  hia  back. 

And  I  hae  nana  to  gi*a  him. 
I  hae  twa  tarka  into  my  kiat, 

And  ana  o*  them  111  gt>  him  ; 
And  for  a  mark  o*  mair  fee, 

Dinna  stand  wi*  him,  quo*  wiu\ 

Dtnna  stand  wi*  him. 


F«»r  wvel  dt>  1  l«»'e  him,  (|Um*  she*, 

Wvvl  d«i  I  lo*e  him  ; 
For  wool  d(i  I  lo*o  him,  f|Uo*  ahe, 

Wcel  do  1  lu*o  him. 
<  >  fee  him,  father,  fee  him,  quo*  ahe. 

Fee*  hiui,  father,  fee  htm  : 
III* '11  hail  thr  |»leu|{h,  thraah  in  the  >¥Uii. 

Aiitl  crack  wT  mr  at  e'en,  «|Uo'  shr. 

A  11*1  <TA«  k  «r  mr  at  cVn. 
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CXLIV. 


THERE  LIVED  A  MAN. 


Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  liY*d  a  man  : — and  who  was  he  ? 
Mortal !  howe*er  thy  lot  be  cast, 

That  man  resembl'd  thee. 


Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown 

Hia  name  has  perish*d  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone  : — 


That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  bliss  and  woe, — a  smile,  a  tear  ! 
— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 


The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirit*s  rise  and  faU, 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 


He  Miffer'd — but  hU  pMigt  tav  o'er  ; 

Bnjoy*d,  but  hU  delighto  Are  fled  ; 
Had  friende — hie  friende  Are  now  w*  mdiv  ; 

And  foee — hie  foee  wn  de*d. 


He  lov*d,— but  whum  be  loT*d,  the  gimre 
UaUi  loet  in  ite  unonnecioue  wi>mb  : 

O  ehe  wae  fair  ! — but  nought  oi>uld  eavi* 
Her  beevty  from  the  Umkh. 


He  eaw— vhatcTer  ihuu  heat  aem  ; 

B&eounter'd  all  that  troablea  thee 
He  wae— whaierer  thou  haat  ben  ; 

He  ta— what  thou  ihalt  be. 


The  rolling  eeaacme,  day  and  night, 

8un,  moon,  and  etara,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  hie  portif>n,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exiet  in  vain. 


The  diyuda  and  aunbeame  (>*«r  hie  eye. 
That  onoe  their  ehadee  and  glory  threw. 

Have  left,  in  ycmder  eilent  eky, 
Nf>  Teetige  where  thc^  flew. 


The  annab  f4  the  human  race. 

Their  mine  ainoe  the  world  began, 
<  H  him  air«>rd  no  other  tracr, 

T>iAii  this    THKat  in*i»  %  V4^ 


CXLV, 


MADAM  JANE. 


AlIL— *'  I  win  hie  a  wtfe." 


Money  maks  ub  bonny, 
Money  maks  as  glad  ; 

Be  she  lame  or  lazy, 
Money  brings  a  lad. 


When  I'd  ne'er  a  penny, 
Deil  a  lad  had  I ; 

Pointing  aye  at  Jenny, 
Laughing,  they  flew  by. 


Money  causes  flattery. 
Money  maks  us  vain  ; 

Money  changes  a'  things,- 
Now  I*m  Madam  Jane. 


Sin'  auld  Robby  left  me 
Houses,  fields,  not  few  ; 

Lads  thrang  round  in  dusters- 
I'm  a  beauty  now! 
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Money  lUAkt  ut  merry, 
Money  uiAki  ut  braw ; 

Money  geU  ue  sweethearU, 
That's  the  beet  of  a*! 


I  hae  fat  and  slender, 
I  hae  ehort  and  tall ; 

I  hae  rake  and  miser,— 
I  despise  them  all. 


Money  they're  a*  seeking. 
Money  they'se  get  nane  ; 

Money  sends  them  sneaking 
After  Madam  Jane. 


There's  ane  pair  and  bashfu*, 

I  hae  in  my  e*e, 
IIe*s  get  hand  and  siller, 

Cfin  he  fancies  mc. 


Money  maks  ns  bonny, 
Money  maks  us  glad  ; 

Ik  she  lame  or  lasy. 
Money  brings  a  lad. 
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CXLVI. 


WHEN  WINDS  THE  MOUNTAIN  OAK  ASSAIL. 


When  winds  the  mountain  oak  aaaail, 

And  lay  its  glories  waste, 
Content  may  slumber  in  the  vale, 

Unconscious  of  the  blast. 
Through  scenes  of  tumult  while  we  roam, 
The  heart,  alas!  is  ne'er  at  home. 

It  hopes  in  time  to  roam  no  more  ; 
The  mariner,  not  vainly  brave. 
Combats  the  storm,  and  rides  the  wave, 

To  rest  at  last  on  shore. 


Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  ye  severe, 

How  vain  your  mask  of  state  ! 

The  good  alone  have  joys  sincere. 

The  good  alone  are  great; 

Great,  when  amid  the  vale  of  peace. 

They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease. 

And  hear  the  voice  of  artless  pnuse, 

As  when  along  the  trophy'd  plain, 

Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  train, 

While  shouting  nations  gase. 

n 
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OILVII. 


ON  BLYTII80ME  MEAD. 


On  bljthioiii*  mead  at  morn  to  ttraj, 
Among  the  dew-cUd  flciwereU  tfAj, 
Or  iMMking  in  the  nocm-day  beian, 
On  Mdgy  bank,  by  limpid  stn«m. 
My  heart  still  fondly  dwelt  <iii  thee. 
For  thou  wert  then  my 


At  e'en,  when  Wi*anng  hame  the  mhe«^n 

0*er  wt^Klland  brake,  and  ni<»«intain  vteep. 

To  mark  the  lun*!  hut  setting  ray, 

ihi  distant  gowd-bosfiaiigled  brae, 

Sttll  sweet  were  these,  but  n«»light  to  nie 

Com|kar*d  with  lowly  R4wdie. 


Our  sweet  retreat,  night*s  silent  h^tir. 
Yon  rose  and  iry-niantlcHl  bi»wer,— 
And  if  tht*  utiHin-lK'anui  sliew*d  the  wliil«*, 
Tliy  glist4-nin){  vyi\  thy  r<«y  stniltf, 
Kiirai'tiirM  fujuy  d»«'lt  on  th«<e. 
For  th*»u  «in  then  my  Uiisalic 
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Thus  fled  our  smiling  days  of  youth, 
Thus  fled  the  hours  of  love  and  truth; 
Now  thou  art  cold  as  winter's  snow, 
Nor  bliss  can  e*er  my  bosom  know, — 
Tet  fancy  fondly  dwells  on  thee, 
Though  thou'rt  no  more,  my  Rosalie. 


CXLVIII. 


I  FOUND  THE  WARRIOR  ON  THE  PLAIN. 


I  found  the  warrior  on  the  plain, 
His  eye  was  fixed,  his  hand  was  chill, 

Still  bore  his  breast  the  life-blood's  stain, — 
The  blood  was  on  his  helmet  still, — 

He  died,  as  hearts  like  his  should  die. 
In  the  hot  clasp  of  Victory! 


The  eye  was  fixed,— but  in  its  gaase 

Look'd  the  high  soul ; — the  crimson'd  brow 

Was  cold  ;  but  life's  departing  rays 
Had  lit  it  with  a  warrior's  glow  : 

The  soul  that  from  that  turf  had  flown 
Would  not  have  sought  a  prouder  throne! 
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I  law  tho  luver*t  liring  ihjide 
Shivering  in  tummer't  rusiett  gmle, 

Tho  look  of  woe,  tho  cheek  deoay'd, 
The  eyo*t  dark  brilliance  soak  and  paU,^ 

Rather  than  drag  thai  life  of  pain 
(lire  me  the  •word--the  etrife— the  plain. 


I'XLIX. 


WHEN  I  BEHELD  THY  DLl  E  EYE  SHINE. 


When  I  beheld  thy  blue  eye  ahine 
Through  the  bright  drop  that  pity  drei 

I  saw  beneath  thoee  team  of  thine, 
A  blue  cy*d  violet  bath*d  in  dew. 

• 

The  violet  ever  ecentt  the  gale, 
Its  haee  adorn  tho  fairMt  wreath; 

Hut  awceter  thn>ugh  a  dewy  veil 
Ita  ooloun  glow,  it*  odoun  bcvathe. 


And  thuB  thy  diarms  in  bnghtneee 

When  wit  and  pleaauTD  round  thee  |4ay, 

When  mirth  atta  smiling  in  thine  ojree, 
Wh«»  but  admirv*  their  ■pnghtly  my  t 

Hut  when  through  pity's  flood  thoy  gleam. 
Who  but  mu«t  love  their  Kiftctrd  l>eaui 
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CL. 


O:  SYNGE  UNTOE  MIE  ROUNDELAIE.* 


O!  synge  untoe  mie  roundelaie, 
O!  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  reynynge  f  ryver  bee  ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gron  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wylloii^e  tree. 


*  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton  must  be  famiHar  to  the  meet 
of  our  readers.  From  hia  dramatic  piece,  entitled  Blla,  a  TVaffkal  Bnter- 
tude,  or  Ditcooneyngt  Tmgedit,  is  this  beautiful  and  highly  poetical  song 
cxtractod.  Ella  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  those  poems  which  ho 
ascribes  to  the  pen  of  the  fictitious  Thonus  Rowley,  whom  he  stiled  a  secular 
priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  complete  and  weU  written  tragedy, 
abounding  in  the  most  apposite  imagery  and  interesting  situations. — Many 
of  the  characters  arc  delineated  with  a  powerful  and  masterly  hand,  and 
their  interest  sustained  to  the  last,  with  a  vigour  of  thought,  and  brilliancy 
of  fancy,  altogether  astonishing. 

The  life  of  Chatterton,  short  as  it  was,  presents  nothing  but  a  dark  tissue 
of  repeated  diMapiwintments— blasted  prospects — neglect — poverty — and  dc- 
npair.     Ho  was  bom  at  Brit<tol  on  the  20th  November,  1752.    The  anoeetora 

t  Re^ntmpf,  running. 
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Blacke  hya  cryne*  as  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hya  rode  f  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  momynge  lyghte, 
Cale  X  he  lyoB  ynne  the  grave  belowe; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


of  his  family  had  boon  for  the  axnce  of  a  century  and  a  half  sextons  of  St. 
Mary,  Redcliffo,  in  Bristol ;  and  his  father,  who  died  in  August  preceding 
the  birth  of  hia  son.  Thonuu  Chatterton,  was  a  master  in  a  free  school  in 

that  citv. 


It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  Chatterton  in  his  infutcy  diKpla,ye 
few  or  none  of  those  mazics  of  that  viyid  genius  which  afterwards  irradiated 
the  latter  part  of  his  brief,  but  fatal  career.  On  the  contrary,  so  unpromis- 
ing were  his  faculties,  that  after  attending  school  a  short  time,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  mother,  as  a  dull  dilld,  incapable  of  improrement.  While 
at  home,  the  illuminated  capitals  of  a  French  musical  maniiscript  caught 
his  fancy,  and  his  mother,  taking  advantage  of  his  momentary  admiration, 
initiated  him  in  the  alphabet,  and  afterwards  taught  him  to  road  from  a 
black-letter  testament  or  bible.  To  thi«  trifling  incident  may  be  attributed 
the  bent  which  liis  mind  t<K)k  towanLs  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  the 
blazouings  of  hcraldr}'.  lie  was  now  svdmittcd  iiito  a  charity  school,  where 
he  was  boarded,  clothed,  and  histnicted  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Instead 
of  tlie  thoughtless  levity  of  childliood,  he  had  now  the  gravity,  i)ensivcnc8S. 
and  melancholy  of  inatiirer  life.  He  was  frequently  so  lost  in  contentnplation 
that,  for  many  days  successively,  he  would  say  little,  and  even  that  appar- 
ently by  constraint.  At  the  hours  .Hllottod  for  play,  ho  generally  retired 
to  read.  In  July,  1767,  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  I^amlwrt, 
attorney  in  Bristol,  for  seven  years  :  with  him,  however,  he  did  not  rcnmin 
long,  and  he  soon  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  a  lucrative  j)rofe.ssion  for  the 
uncertain  pursuit  of  literary  cmohmient. 


Thus,  at  an  ago  when  young  men  in  general  are  only  beginning  to  think, 
or  to  choose  for  themselves  their  future  occupation,  did  Chatterton  boldly 
determine  to  la\mch  forth  into  the  world,  inexperienced  and  uni)rotectc<i. 


t  Oyixf,  hjiir.  I  Rodf-,  complexion.  %  Oifr,  col  I. 
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Swote  *  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 
Defte  t  hys  taboure,  oodgelle  stote, 
O  !  hee  lyes  bie  the  wyllowe  tree  ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gronne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Alle  underre  the  wyllowe  tree. 


London  wm  the  field  which  he  chooee  as  the  theatre  of  action.  He  had  been 
inrlted  there  by  seTeral  bookeellerB,  whose  earnest  solicitations,  and  a  con- 
adouanesB  of  his  own  talent,  bade  him  hope  of  success,  and  indulge  in  those 
fond  dreams  of  reaUzing  a  fortune  which  experience  proves  are  too  often 
faUacioiis  and  vain.  For  a  considerable  time  he  managed  to  support  himself 
with  his  pen.  by  engaging  warmly  in  the  political  disputes  of  the  day.  In- 
deed, the  activity  of  his  mind,  at  this  period,  was  almost  unparalleled.  But 
these  literary  speculations,  when  unbacked  by  interest,  and  impatroniJEed  by 
power,  seldom  succeed,  and  are  at  all  times  a  precarious  mode  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  It  was  even  so  with  him.  Before  he  left  Bristol  he  had  written 
the  Hon.  Horace  Walpolc,  enclosing  some  of  his  pieces,  and  requesting  that 
gentleman  would  use  his  influence  to  procure  him  some  situation  fitted  for 
his  talents.  From  him,  however,  he  received  a  cold  and  mortifying  rcpulM, 
which  the  proud  soul  of  Chatterton  could  neither  brook  nor  foi^got.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Mr.  Walpole  placed  in  a  very  ridiculous  light  in  one  of  his 
humorous  pieces,  styled  The  Manoirt  of  a  Scui  Doft,  under  the  name  of  the 
**  redoubted  boron  Otranto,  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  conjectiuxM." 


To  record  the  minute  events  of  his  life,  our  limits  forbid  :  suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  disappointed  in  all  the  gay  visions  of  happiness  and  fame,  ho  gradually 
sunk  into  a  gloomy  despondence,  and  at  last,  driven  to  dosix;ration  by  ab- 
solute want,  ho  on  the  24th  August,  1770,  Hwallowod  poison,  of  which  ho  died 
next  day.  All  his  uufiuLahod  productions  he  had  cautiously  destroyed  be- 
fore his  death,  and  his  room  when  broken  into  wns  found  covered  with 
scraps  of  pajicr.  This  melancholy  catastrophe  happened  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  little  more  th.in  four  months  after  the  commencement  of  what  he, 
thoughtlessly  and  mistakenly,  had  imagined  would  prove  an  uninterrupted 
soiiroe  of  felicity. 


t  Strof^,  «wect.  J  />'/'',  neat. 
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Harke  !  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 

In  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 

Harke  !  the  dethe-owle  loude  dothe  syiige, 

To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe  ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


"  The  person  of  Chattcrton,"  says  hiii  Biofpikpher,  "like  hia  tpeniuA,  was 
premature :  he  had  a  manliness  and  dignity  beyond  his  yearn :  there  itm 
something  about  him  remarkably  prepossessing.  Ilis  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture was  his  eyes,  which,  though  grey,  were  imcommonly  piercing ;  when 
he  was  warmed  in  argument  or  otherwise,  they  sparkled  with  fire,  and  one 
eye  it  is  said  was  still  more  remarkable  than  the  other." 


With  regard  to  the  poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  many  learned  treatises  have 
been  written  by  the  first  critics  and  antiquxuries  of  the  country.  Opinion  is 
much  divided  on  the  subject  of  their  genuinenen.  However,  after  carefuUy 
perusing  and  comparing  them  with  the  poetry  of  the  age  in  which  they  are 
alleged  to  have  been  written,  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
tlicy  are  all  the  fabrications  of  Chattcrton  himself.  If  so,  he  certainly  wa« 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  literary  prodigies  that  thi-?  or  any  other  coxm- 
try  has  produced.  Knowledge  seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  him  in- 
tuitively ;  for  these  poems  evince  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
anti»iuitie.'<,  laiiguago,  and  customs  of  tlie  aj^e.  to  which  he  uniformly  and 
IxTtiuaciously  alleged  they  belonged.  In  them  hLs  jwwers  of  iiu;\gination 
and  iXHjtiad  skill  appear  most  eminently  conspicuous.  All  his  avowed 
pieces  are  vastly  inferior  (if  we  except  some  of  his  satires,  which  aro 
peculiarly  caustic,  witli  liLs  two  African  Eclogues),  and,  indeed,  lui worthy  the 
great  mind  that  produced  EUa,  Godiliri/n.  The  Bottle  of  HaMing*,  &c. 


Concerning  Chattcrton  and  the  Rowleian  controversy,  one  way  and  ano- 
ther, there  has  been  no  less  tlwm  twenty  volumes  of  pamphlets  or  tracts 
already  published.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  mucli  were  written,  and  so 
little  done,  for  that  unfortunate  youth — that  so  many  were  free  with  their 
jieus,  and  so  few  munificent  with  their  purses.  But  the  annals  of  literature 
oxliibit  many  a  counterpart  to  the  present  melancholy  instance  ;  and  the 
fate  of  Butler.  Otw.iy,  aud  Chattcrton  will  long  remain  indelible  stains  on 
the  country  which  gave  them  birth. 


IW- 


Al  under  'flif  vrrBiiv^ 


Haefe,  upaocat  sue  tme  Iovbb  gEwe, 
Schalle  tike  InrsD  fienn  beli^rdcu 
Kee  one  liaJBe  *  Bejnde  to  a;ve 
Al  t2»e  oehieM  t  of  anu^de. 
IGe  lore  ji  dedde,^ 
Goone  to  Itys  dBsdia-bedd&, 
ADe  under  the  wyilave  txee. 


Wytlie  mie  hondes  VQe  deote  t  ihe  haetem 
Bottnde  his  hjdUe  oone  to  gre,  ^ 
Oaphante  §  fairie,  Ijghie  yoore  fyies, 
Heere  mie  boddie  stylle  achalle  bee. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


Comme,  wythe^aoome-poppe  and  thome, 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie ; 
Lyfe  and  all  yttes  goode  I  scome, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  ||  or  feaste  by  daio. 


*  nallU,  holy.  f  (klnm,  ooldiMM.  t  DtiUt,  laMm. 

O 
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Miv  U»ve  yt  dedde, 
(joii  U»  hyt  (leaih-bedile, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


Waterre  wytche*,  crownede  wythe  reyt^**,  * 
Bere  mce  to  yor  leathelle  t  tyde. 
I  die;  I  commu;  uiie  true  We  waytes- 
Tltut  the  daiuMlle  spake  and  dyed. 


CLI. 


SPIRITS  OF  LOVE. 


SpiriU  «>f  lore,  who  wander  on 

Tlie  n««y  check,  and  the  nihy  lip. 
And  in  tho  foldn  of  the  iiilken  ttttw 

Over  the  lovrly  IxMkim  trip, 
(>  let  the  chiM'k  <»f  the  maid  I  l«»vr 

\U%  at  morn  and  rren',  y«»ur  n>«y  \hm\. 
And  iiwiH'tly  aniilc,  aa  the  iipiriti  a)»«*%o, 

Spthta  by  whom  the  heart  iji  U^\. 


j|«»i'*.    wftUr^*,;  I  /#■•'.     .      I.  .  r.» 
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Spirits  of  love,  whose  radiant  sphere 

Is  the  liquid  blue  of  the  cherub's  eye, 
Who  bask  in  realms  more  bright  and  clear, 

And  lovelier  than  the  rainbow's  dye. 
O  let  the  eye  of  the  maid  I  love 

Be,  at  mom  and  even',  your  resting  place. 
And  sweetly  smile,  as  the  spirits  above. 

Spirits  of  light,  of  life,  and  grace. 


Spirits  of  love,  whose  smiles  divine. 

And  witcherie,  fond  hearts  ensnare, 
Hearts  pure  as  the  twin-rose  buds  that  twine, 

When  fann'd  by  the  breath  of  morning  air. 
O  let  the  heart  of  the  maid  I  love. 

Be  at  mom  and  even'  by  smiles  carest. 
Smiles  sweet  as  those  of  the  spirits  above. 

Spirits  by  whom  the  heart  is  blest. 


CLII. 


A  DREAM  OF  LOVJI.* 


Oh!  holy  be  the  sod 
Which  her  light  foot  trod, 


"  This  poetical  piece,  we  can  with  confidence  state,  is  the  composition 
of  H  joung  genUeman  well  known  in  this  place,  and  who  has  already  sent 
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Thmt  liighi  in  the  alloy  to  green. 

May  the  little  binU  aing, 

And  the  gmy  woodi  ring 
With  joy,  where  true  loTen  have  been. 


There  wm  no  ray  of  light 

(>n  that  over-bltstful  night, 
8are  the  light  <if  her  <»wn  lorely  eye  ; 

And  eound  there  were  none, 

But  the  rich  dulcet  tone 
Of  her  mice  in  the  thicket  hard  by. 


Her  tweet  voice  attU  leeiitf 
In  my  bright  fltuhing  dreatna. 

To  can>]  the  Roundel  of  love  ; 
*Twaa  more  grateful  to  me 
Than  the  hum  of  the  bee, 

<  >r  the  wail  of  the  langiiiahing  dove. 


And  still  by  the  thoni. 

All  bluahing  aa  mom, 
(>r  the  ruao  gemmed  with  early  dew, 

She  aeeiua  with  a  amile 

To  linger  awhile — 
Hut  the  bright  viaion  melta  frt>m  my  view 


|.>r».h  Into  Ui#  w<»rVI  mAtiy  i^^i^cw  t4  fr«J  tncrtt  We  «f*iM  »••  i  r.**  I  •rr»  »« 
a1V..«»«>|  t«>  n»rtitt<ici  hi*  tuattr  rrt»J»Wy.  t«»w»T»U  th#  *  t»*  .1/  il.t«  |>.*  lKnti.«i. 
wv  *U1  hitTC  XinkX  |4«Mnirr         MaOJ   «•!   hU  |tk<r(«>  w\\\  )«  f«Ma>  i  tn    T^*   i  >** 
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Pitchy  daiioiesB  siicoeeds. 

And  in  black  monmfol  weeds 
Sad  phantoms  of  fear  ^de  along  ; 

In  honor  I  start. 

While  my  wild  throbbing  heart 
Asks  if  troth  to  these  dreams  may  belong. 


CLIU. 


ODE  TO  BUB58,^ 


Reetted  by  ikt  Prtndtnt  of  the  Bum^  Atmixfrwirf  Iff^i^ii^f,  tftf^f. 


Again  the  happy  day  returns, 
A  day  to  Scotsmen  ever  dear, 
Tho'  bleakest  of  the  changeful  year, 
It  blest  us  with  a  Buasrs. 


*-  Thi«  is  tho  la«t  ode  that  wm  wHtton  »jr  IWbeit  TmuuUiUl  Un  IImi  I'nUky 
Bunu'  aub.  who  held  their  vixth  MJUlT«nMi7  tiuMtiiitf    Ut  mUS^tmXM  \Uu 
Ifirth  of  their  favourite  bard  in  January  1810.      It  wm  rwcitmi  </ii  tlmi  <M«a 
»ion,  by  the  preeidcnl.  and  waa  r«x;elved*>iy  tlie  citntNiny  wllhewry  mark  >A 
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Fierce  the  whirling  blast  may  blow, 

Drifting  wide  the  criiipy  snow ; 

Rude  the  ruthless  storm  may  sweep. 

Howling  round  our  mountains  steep, 

While  the  heavy  lashing  rains, 

SweU  our  rivers,  drench  our  plains. 

And  the  angry  ocean  roars 

Round  our  broken,  craggy  shores, 

But  mindful  of  our  poet's  worth, 

We  hail  the  honoured  day  that  gave  him  birth. 


Come,  ye  vot'ries  of  the  lyre, 
Trim  the  torch  of  heav*nly  fire. 
Raise  the  song  in  Scotia's  praise. 
Sing  anew  her  bonnie  braes, 


Hjitisfjiction  and  applause.  It  appeared  iu  the  ScotJi  Magazine  the  next 
month  ;  b»jt  by  some  unaccountable  neglect  it  was  omitted  in  the  edition  of 
his  workR  published  after  his  Limcnted  death. — We  certainly  think  it  noway 
inferior  to  his  other  productions  on  tlie  same  subject,  and  flatter  ourselves 
tliat  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Indeed  it 
iiiTords  a  striking  proof  of  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind  when  he  could  thus 
continue  a  subject  he  had  so  completely  exhausted  on  former  occasions.— 
We  are  informed  by  a  particular  friend  of  his,  that  on  being  strongly  so- 
licited to  write  an  Ode  for  the  occasion,  it  was  with  considerable  reluctance 
he  complied  with  their  request,  affirming  that  it  was  tasking  himself  some- 
thing like  the  Poet  Laijroate  to  write  an  annual  Birth  Day  Ode,  and  that  he 
l»jid  nothing  wliatever  to  say  on  the  subject;  he  was  prevailed  on,  however, 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  the  present  ode,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  sully 
his  fame,  or  tarnish  one  leaf  of  the  IVY  CHAPLET  that  adorns  his  honoured 
brow ! 


Since  wo  have  introduced  our  Bard  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  that  it  was  not  our  original  intention  to  publish  any  of  Tan- 
nahill's   conipoNitions    which    arc   inserted    in    the    Gbisfjoic    Encvthptdia 
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Sing  her  thouBand  nller  sireami, 
Bickering  to  the  sonny  beams  ; 
Sing  her  sons  beyond  compare. 
Sing  her  dochters  peeriess  fair  ; 
Sing,  till  winter's  storms  be  o'er, 
The  matchless  Bards  that  sung  before, 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  the  muse's  train, 
Shall  join  my  feeble  aid  to  swell  the  strain. 


Dear  Scotia»  tho'  thy  clime  be  cauld. 
Thy  sons  were  ever  brave  and  bauld. 
Thy  dochters  modest,  kind,  and  leal, 
The  fairest  in  creation's  fiel* ; 
Alike  inur'd  to  every  toil, 
Thou'rt  foremost  in  the  battle  broil, 
Prepared  alike  in  peace  and  weir, 
To  guide  the  plough  or  wield  the  spear  ; 
As  the  mountain  torrent  raves. 
Dashing  thro'  its  rugged  caves. 
So  the  Scottish  legions  pour, 
Dreadful  in  th'  avenging  hour: 
But  when  Peace,  with  kind  accord, 
Bids  them  sheath  the  sated  sword, 


of  8onff$;  but  as  the  present  publication  will  be  emhcUishod  with  hln  ix»Hmlt 
it  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  insert  a  few  of  his  pieces.  Wc,  therof«)ro,  Inti'iul 
to  publish  what  we  consider  the  happiest  of  his  lyricnl  cffuMious.  arouinimn 
led  with  short  notices  regarding  them,  extractctl  fn>m  driginul  «ltnMimrnt'« 
in  the  possession  of  some  of  hin  mowt  Intlmato  notiualntancoj*,  whlili.  wo  urn 
hajipy  to  stAte,  through  their  kindness  we  shall  bo  cnublc<l  to  fiirninh  ;  thiit 
will  afford  his  admirers  some  idea  of  the  manner  and  ntylo  of  hU  KpNtoIury 
Writings,  and  whidi,  wo  trust,  will  not  ^je  altogctlicr  unaocept/iblr, 
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Soe  them  in  their  natire  ▼&]«*«, 
Jt)cund  AS  the  Bumiiior  gales, 
Cheering  labour  all  the  dajr. 
With  some  merry  roundelay. 


Dear  Sootia,  tho*  thy  nights  be  drvar, 
When  surly  winter  rules  the  year, 
Around  thy  cottage  hearths  are  seen. 
The  glow  of  health,  the  cheerful  mien  ; 
The  mutual  glance  that  fondly  shares, 
A  neighbour's  joys,  a  neighbour's  cares. 
Here  oft,  while  raves  the  wind  and  weet. 
The  canty  lads  and  lassies  meet, 
Rae  light  of  heart,  sae  full  of  glet*. 
Their  gaits  sae  artless  and  sae  free. 
The  hours  of  joy  come  dancing  on. 
To  share  thcMf  fn»lic  and  thoir  fun. 
Here  many  a  mmi^  and  jt*st  goi»a  r«»und. 
With  tales  of  ghosts  and  nu*s  pn»fouittl. 
IVrfonnM  in  drvary  wiiutrrl  glen, 
fly  ninkle<l  hags  and  warl«»ck  men  ; 
t)r  of  the  hellfeeVl  CTVW  oaiibinM 
(^amusing  on  the  midnight  wind. 
On  some  infernal  errantl  bent, 
NVhile  darkn(*ss  shr«>tids  their  black  intent 
Hut  chiefly,   Hfax"*,  thy  iM»ng«  delight. 
To  clianii  the  weary  winter  night. 
And  bid  the  lingering  ni«>ment«  He«*, 
Without  a  can*  un)i*ss  f«*r  th<*«*. 
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Wha  sang  sae  sweet  aiid  dee't  sac  soon, 
And  sought  tby  native  sphere  aboon. 
Thy  "  Lovely  Jean,"  thy  "  Nannie  0," 
Thy  much-lov'd  "  CaMfynia,'" 
Thy  **  Wat  ye  wha^a  in  yonder  foivn,^^ 
Thy  **  Banks  and  hraes  o'  honnie  Doon," 
Thy  "  Shepherdess  on  Afton  braes," 
Thy  **  Logan  lassie^s  "  bitter  waes, 
Are  a*  gane  o'er  sae  sweetly  tun*d, 
That  e'en  the  storm,  pleased  with  the  sound, 
Fa's  lown  and  sings  with  eerie  slight, 
O  lei  me  in  this  oe,  ae  night. ^^ 


i< 


Alas  !  our  best,  our  dearest  Bard, 
How  poor,  how  great  was  his  reward  I 
Unaided  he  has  fix*d  his  name. 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame; 

Yet  who  can  hear  without  a  tear, 

What  sorrows  wrung  his  manly  breast, 
To  sec  his  little  helpless,  filial  band, 
Imploring  succour  from  a  father*s  hand 

And  there  no  succour  near  ? 
Himself  the  while  with  sickening  woes  opprest, 

Fast  hastening  on  to  where  the  weary  rest: 
For  this  let  Scotia's  bitter  tears  atone. 
She  reck'd  not  half  his  worth  till  he  was  gone. 
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CUV. 


POOR  NEGRO  WOMAN,  ULALER. 


Mj  cniel  We  to  danger  go. 
No  think  of  pain  he  give  to  me; 

Too  toon  rae  fe«r  like  grief  to  know. 
Am  broke  the  heart  of  TUlee  ! 
Puctr  negro  woman,  C*lalee. 


poor  aoul,  t4»  tee  her  hang  her  head 
All  dajr  beneath  the  cy^imm  tree; 

And  etill  the  tinga,  **  Mjr  lore  be  dead/* 
The  huiband  of  |M>ur  rialee. 
Poor  negro  wuman,  I'lalee  ' 


Mjr  loTe  Iw  killM  *  bow  tweet  he  amilM  ' 
Ilia  auiile  again  me  never  aee 

I'nleM  me  eee  it  in  the  child. 
That  he  har»-  left  \*t*,*r  I  I  Aire. 
Pt«or  m%jr»»  mum  An,  I  lalee  * 
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My  baby  to  my  brelist  I  fold. 

But  little  warmth,  poor  boy  !  have  he, 
His  father's  death  made  all  lo  cold 

About  the  heart  of  Ulalee, 

Poor  negro  woman,  Ulalee  ! 


CLV. 


CALEDONU. 


Despite  of  eTcrj  jofce  the  t^eoni. 

That  land  is  gU>ry'»  utill  atyl  UifArn     Htr*n' 


On  Albyn's  miit-clad  hilU  iA  f(r*!y 
The  hosts  of  Rome,  in  olden  day, 
Gleam*d  bright,  beneath  thi^  nnt/rtu*0^%tmn  my 

That  8mile<l  ui^m  thirir  vidl^/ry. 
On  Albyn*8  steei^s  of  strcmgth,  tfriftirl^l 
Her  banners  mark*d  a  conqrier^fl  w/rld  ; 
And  in  the  wild  breeze  gaily  ctirIM 

The  badge  iA  jiroud  sti|/rffffia*fy 

*  We  extract  thin  excellent  piftc*!  of  xnniirj  ivmt  Wt*  Kiht>'iri^'"k  hhttn, 
work  of  taste  and  merit,  piblliih«d  rfi'/nthly 
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On  Alliytrii  Mckii  the  Imughty  t4»w*r 
T«>lcl  far  atul  wiile  her  fpnnt  powV, 
Or  hung  in  nidc  defjring  lowV, 

To  fix  R  n«tion*t  tlsTerj. 
Where  now  the  hosts  that  tiMurklUig  gleaiuM, 
The  banner  where,  that  gstlj  tiream'd  I 
And  where  the  tower,  ihsl  proudly  Meni*d 

To  look  in  hesTen  in  riraby. 


Low  sleep  the  mighty  men  <il  yore 
Benesth  the  csimies  on  our  shore  ; 
The  flickering  bsnner  wsves  no  mon» 

C)*er  pride  of  Romsn  duTslry. 
And  where  the  lofty  turrets  rose 
Of  Caledonia's  scowling  foes. 
No  stone  is  loft-— the  thistle  grows 

Where  stood  their  {NtMid  security. 


Land  of  the  brare  !  oh,  oiiuld  it  Im*. 
Tliat  thcHi  thuuld  hrtNik  l^miv't  t^ratitiy  ' 
And  must  a  mn\  tliat  aye  was  free, 

Cmuch  til  a  si'nrile  vnmiy  * 
No  !  she  may  spreatl  hiT  fierce  ci»ntr«il 
Far  as  the  aavirs  of  owan  nJl, 
Hut  ne*er  shall  crush  thy  lion  sonl  > 

Tliy  fnHHli»m  is  itvniily. 
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CLVl. 


TRUE  SORROW.* 


Light  Bprings  the  pang,  light  passes  by, 

That  melts  itself  in  tears, 

The  stricken  spirit  that  can  sigh. 

No  mortal  sorrow  bears  ; 

When  comes  the  last,  tme  agony, 

The  heart  nor  heaves,  nor  melts  the  eye. 

And  mine  has  come! — no  more  I  weep, 

No  more  the  heart's  pale  slave ; 

My  sleep  must  be  the  unwaking  sleep. 

My  bed  must  be  the  grave  ; 

Thro'  my  wild  brain  no  longer  move. 

Or  hope,  or  fear,  or  hate,  or  love. 

"  FVom  the  Italinn  of  PulcL 
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Sleepiii((,  waking,  *tis  Uie  miiio. 

My  droAiii,  my  thought  will  only  give 

The  form  of  her  for  whom  I  die, 
(>f  her  for  whom  alone  Vd  Utc. 
Ihfp  in  love^  4r. 


<iix. 


MIUTARY  S4>NO  OF  THE  FRENX*H  CHAMPION 

ROLAND.  • 


Is<t  rrrri/  mlittnt  turn  of  Uttul 

Whi*ae  name  triU  iivuttst  fiies  a/r/xi/. 
A  tui  /raU  inM/nrt  for  futHrr  «li>ry. 

RoUnd.  in  childh<MM|,  hjwl  no  fear«. 
Wan  full  of  triokt,  nor  kn«<w  a  letter. 

Which,  thoutfh  H  mat  hia  nitither  t^an, 
Hm  father  cryM,  '*S«>  much  the  better  ; 


r^l  W^  %l«r)<tU'l4>  IVtltnr.  \tj  t»r    IVinw>T.  tA  \nmw\m\  la  Uk« 


\ 
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"  W«1I  hsTe  bim  for  »  aoUier  bnd, 

"  Bb  ■trength  and  eonrage  let 

"  If  bold  the  beatt,  tho'  wOd  the  he«i, 

"  In  WW  hell  bat  the  better  fiomidi." 

Let  ftry,  *r. 


Ridaad  airived  at  man'a  Mtsi«, 

Prored  that  hn  bdvr  wdl  adoAOBU'd, 
For  then  hi*  pcoweM  va*  m>  great. 

That  all  the  world  beesme  aftooiah'd, 
Baltalimw,  Bqiiadiioiia,  he  omldbnak. 

And  Hn{^  gire tbeatiocfa a bcatii^ 
That,  aeeii^huB,  whole  azaiea  qnake. 

And  nothing  think  of  hm  retrvttinst- 

Lft  ntry,  At- 


*riO 

In  single  C(imb«t  *twM  the  MOie; 

Tu  him  all  fui*a  were  on  %  level, 
F<»r  eT*ry  one  he  overcame. 

If  giant,  •orc*rer,  m(»nster,  devil. 
His  ami  no  danger  e*or  oould  stay, 

Xor  was  the  giMldesi,  Furtone,  fickle. 
For  if  his  foes  he  did  not  slay. 

He  left  them  in  a  nieful  pickle. 

Ltt  I  rrri/,  dr. 


In  scaling  walls  with  highest  glee. 

He  ttrst  the  ladder  tii*d,  then  mttuntvd. 
Let  him,  my  boys,  our  model  U*, 

Who  men  **r  i»eriU  never  counteii  * 
At  night  with  scouts  he  wntch  would  kvv|i, 

With  heart  nion*  gay  than  one  in  million. 
Or  «'ls4*  on  kua{iMu*k  imunder  sli*«*p. 

Than  (iiiuTal  in  his  |»n>ud  |iiavilii»n. 


On  fttul>K«ni  f«ii'ii  he  vrngeance  wTt*ak'd. 

Aiid  laid  aU'Ut  hiiii  like  a  tArtar, 
lliil  if  f«<r  iiirri-y  I'tiiV  thry  nt^ueakM. 

lit*  Han  till'  timt  t<i  k'r^uit  thi-ui  'lUArtt-r 
Thi*  liattli'  Wfii,  **f  KtiUnd*s  »«>ul 

K.-u'h  tiuMrr  virtur  t<Nik  |N«M<Mii<»n. 
To  v;iii<|iiiff)rd  f>i«'ii  lit',  i*\t  a  N*«l, 

II m  hrarl  ■umndir'd  at  diJK*r\-ti<>n 

/  •  ♦  I  •  •  I  ii.  it  • 
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When  ask'd  why  Frenchmen  wield  the  brand, 

And  dangers  new  each  day  solicit, 
He  said,  *^  *Tis  Charlemagne's  command, 

**  To  whom  our  duty  is  implicit : 
*^  HiB  ministers  and  chosen  few, 

'*  No  doubt  have  weigh'd  these  things  in  private, 
*^  Let  us  his  enemies  subdue, 

'*  *Tis  all  that  soldiers  e'er  should  drive  at." 

Let  every f  6:c. 


Roland,  like  Christian  true,  would  live, 

Was  seen  at  mass,  and  in  procession; 
And  freely  to  the  poor  would  give, 

Nor  did  he  always  shun  confession. 
But  Bishop  Turpin  had  decreed 

His  council  in  such  weighty  matter, 
That  'twas  a  good  and  pious  deed. 

His  country's  foes  to  drub  and  scatter. 

Lei  every^  d-c. 


At  table  Roland,  ever  gay, 

Would  eat,  and  drink,  and  laugh,  and  rattle. 
But  all  was  in  a  prudent  way. 

On  days  of  guard,  or  eve  of  battle.  * 

For  still  to  king  and  country  true, 

He  held  himself  their  constant  debtor, 
And  only  drank  in  season  due, 

When  to  transact  he'd  nothing  better. 

Let  erery,  d-c. 


2:»2 

Tu  captious  blade  he  ne*er  would  bend. 

Who  quarrcU  sought  on  slight  pretencrs: 
Though  he  to  s«>cial  joys  a  friend, 

Was  slow  to  take  or  give  offences. 
None  o*or  had  cause  his  aim  to  dread. 

But  thoae  who  wrong*d  his  prince,  or  natiim, 
( >n  whom,  whone*er  to  combat  led, 

Hu  dealt  out  death  and  devastatitMi. 


Roland  U>o  much  ador*d  the  fair. 

From  whom  e*en  liunHM  are  defenceloaa. 
And  by  a  <|uven  of  beauty  rare, 

lie  all  at  once  was  rendered  senaeloas. 
One  haploM  mom  slie  loft  the  knight. 

Who  when  he  missed  her,  grew  quite  frantic. 
Our  |>attem,  let  him  be  in  fight; 

Ilia  l<»vc  was  somewhat  too  rumaiilu*. 


lliA  iiii)^hty  unclf,  Chnrlt'ii  the  (•rt*at. 

Who  K<*iiii«'ii  iiii]H-naI  Mvptrv  wicliKtl, 
lUith  i'arly  dii^iiity  and  Mato, 

With  hiffh  o'liimAiid,  t^*  It'ilaiid  yivMitl. 
Yrt  thii*  A  (ifiiiTiil,  (*i*unt,  and  INvr, 

Kiil.iii«ri«  kind  hrart  nil  |iniU<  otuld  ■uii*t!ii  r. 
Fi>r  i-iiili  br.ivc  111.111  fr<>iu  v. in  l«i  nar, 

111*  (ii-.i:iil  liki-  a  frttint  nml  lir<<thir 

/.•  f  t  r.  J  If,  ii 
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CLX. 


YES,  I  WILL  GO  WITH  THEE,  MY  LOVE.* 


AIR.—"  0  Nannie,  wilt  thou  go  with  me. 


Yes,  I  wiU  go  with  thee,  my  love, 

And  leave  all  else  without  a  sigh  ; 
Through  the  wide  world  with  thee  1*11  rove, 

Nor  feel  one  pang  if  thou  art  nigh. 
No  costly  gems,  nor  courtly  scenes, 

Have  now  the  smallest  charms  for  me  ; 
My  heart  alone  to  pleasure  leans. 

And  all  its  joys  depend  on  thee. 


When  far  away  from  natal  shores, 
And  seas  divide  me  from  each  friend. 

One  look  from  him  my  soul  adores 
Will  courage  and  fresh  vigour  lend. 

The  parching  ray  and  wintry  wind. 
Even  women's  softness  knows  to  scorn 


**  Thi«  admirable  and  ingenious  answer  to  the  beautiful  and  farourito  Bong 
of  0  Nannie  icilt  thou  go  vitk  me,  ia  the  oompoeitlon  of  the  aooompUahed 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell. 


2M 

True  pttHion  leares  all  feuB  bekind — 
And  from  the  rote  it  plvckft  a  tlmm. 


Then  can  you  duuht  my  oonatant  lore  I 

Or  can  you  think  I'd  fly  thy  arma  I 
Ah  !  giTc  mc  but  the  power  to  prure 

That  these  arc  vain  unjust  alarms  ; 
Fur  sure  the  Hamc,  that  gently  fann*d. 

At  tint  beneath  a  summer's  sky. 
Will  with  redoubled  fnroe  expand. 

When  niiliT  »iiiiU  apjifuach  it  niyh 


The  lonely  cot  in  desert  drear. 

The  russet  ffown  and  frugal  board. 
Will  greater  pleasures  far  appear 

Tlian  all  that  luxuries  here  affitnl 
Tlie  piy,  the  busy,  i^litterinK  thn»ni:. 

And  bjinvful  riattiTy,  I'll  n.*si|(n  : 
To  o*urtji  and  citi«>A  thtiK'  b«.*l<iiig   - 

Hut  not  to  truth  and  love  like  thuir 


Ami  when  at  last  thy  lifu  m  «>  «>r, 

Whon  sickn«'u  batfU's  all  my  can*. 
Wln-n  fairj*  ho|H.»  can  chivr  n«»  niorv. 

Thvii.  l'upid«  hear  thy  votary's  pravt  r 
My  wrrpitii;  ryi*«  in  pity  rh««*, 

Kn*  tlu-y  l»eho]il  niy  li»\»T*«  di-ath  . 
Ah  '  •\*iirv  my  t«*ani.  my  h«'l|>lfM  «o«*m. 

And  jiiin  with  hi^  my  pariin};  bnath 
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CLXI. 


THE  JOYS  OF  A  HAME. 


Wherever  1  wander,  be't  foul  or  be't  fair, 
At  kirk,  or  at  market,  or  straying  alane, 

I  think  o*  my  dearie,  I  think  o*  the  weana, 
How  blythely  they  welcome  a  body  aye  hame. 


There*B  naething  could  e*er  gie  sic  joy  to  the  heart 
Ab  a  cheerfu'  fireside,  and  a  dear  loving  dame, 

Tho'  poortith  step  in — she  maun  e'en  hing  her  head. 
Nor  dare  to  disturb  the  pure  joys  o'  a  hame. 


When  winter  comes  in  wi'  his  sleet  and  his  cauld, 
And  the  ingle  bright  bleezes  a  bonnie  bit  flame, 

Sae  oosie  and  snug,  then  we  think  wi*  oursel's, 
There's  naething  could  tempt  us  to  wander  frae  hame. 


For  goud,  and  for  siller,  they  wander  awa'. 

And  sail  the  world  round  for  honour,  and  fame. 

Be  they  rich,  be  they  poor,  there  are  nane  o'  them  a*, 
But  will  sing  and  rejoice  when  wandering  hame. 


The  summer  may  smile,  atid  the  winter  may  fntvn. 
Hut  summer  and  winter  to  me  arv  the  Mine, 
Thii*  dark  be  the  day,  the  night  dreary  and  laiig, 
I'm  happy,  and  blessed  wi*  the  joys  o*  a  hame 


Wliat's  honour  and  wealth,  that  we  a*  oi>Tet  sae. 
And  what  is  the  worth  o*  a  lang  titled  name, 
<iude  send  lu  ct>ntentmcnt,  what  mair  wa«l  we  bar 
It  crtiwns  u*  our  j<>ys,  maks  a  heaven  o*  hame. 


« i.\ii. 


MAUKD  YtM     IIEU    KYE  <>F  HEAVENLY 

IIU  E. 


MarkM  you  her  eye  of  heavenly  blue ' 
MarkM  you  her  iheek  of  nseate  hue  ' 
That  eye  in  liipud  cirx'les  movin^c  f 
TliAt  cheek  abosird  at  man's  approving  '  — 
Thi*  "nflitvi'*!!  amiwsdartihic  n>und. 
Thi*  oihiT  l*lii)»htii|f  at  thf  «i'und 
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CLXUl. 


BEAUTY  IN  SMILES, 


Oh  !  weep  not,  sweet  maid,  though  the  bright  tear  of  beauty, 

To  kindred  emotion  each  feeling  begniles  ; 
The  softness  of  sorrow  no  magic  can  borrow, 

To  vie  with  the  splendour  of  Beauty  in  Smiles. 


Man  roves  through  creation  a  wandering  stranger, 
A  dupe  to  its  follies,  a  slave  to  its  toils ; 

But  bright  o*er  the  billows  of  doubt  and  of  danj;^er, 
The  rainbow  of  promise  is  Beauty  in  Smiles. 


As  the  rays  of  the  sun  o*er  the  bosom  of  Nature, 
Renew  every  flow*r  which  the  tempest  despoils, 

So  joy's  faded  blossom  in  man's  aching  bosom. 
Revives  in  the  sunshine  of  Beauty  in  Smiles. 


The  crown  of  the  hero,  the  star  of  the  rover — 
The  hope  that  inspires,  and  the  spell  that  beguiles 

The  song  of  the  Poet,  the  dream  of  the  Lover, 
The  Infidel's  heaven  is  Beauty  in  Smiles. 

r 
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CLXIV. 


THE  WANDERER. 


The  waiulfring  oxilo,  <lonin*d  to  main. 
Still  chi'rishi's  t ho  thought  of  hotiic>. 
Nut  nil  tliv  toils  tliAt  nuiud  him  •taii«l, 
Call  wo;iii  him  fn»iii  hi*  native  Uiul. 


In  eviTj-  ]t1eafiun\  evrrycaro, 
Mrnion*  lit  ill  |Miintii  nml  lin(;i*ni  then*. 
Ami  ftirttim-'ii  fnM*in»tin^  han«l 
EmK>.i»  htm  til  hi  A  native  Uml. 

Whtlut  mhirlwiniU  Mow  aiitl  temitfwta  n< 
Anil  tlinmlrni  Nhakr  the  trMiliKsl  iiku-*, 
1 1  in  fi'«*t  arv  **t\  a  fon'i^n  at  nml, 
llu  hr.trt  i!t  in  I114  ii.it ivf  laiitl. 


WliilAt  all  1^  «Mlm  ami  |*«-.-u*«ful  «i'ii. 
.Villi  noiij^ht  iliiitiirlMi  till'  Mill-  A<-n-n«*, 
lie  <-:»lin  't    \  It  M  !••  J<>\  *n  ri>iiiiti.in<l. 
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Bat  when,  the  stormB  of  fortune  past, 
The  wi8h*d-for  haven  gain*d  at  List, 
With  what  delight  his  waving  hand 
£nraptur*d  haila  his  native  land. 


Here  tarry  all  his  soul  holds  dear, 

And  all  his  fancy  loves  his  here. 

There  are  his  friends  his  childhood  plann*d, 

And  this  his  lov'd,  his  native  land. 


"^     •^,    ^V    ■*v-    '^-^^ 


CLXV. 


THAT  LIFE'S  A  FAUGHT,  THERE  IS  NAE 

DOUBT. 


That  life's  a  faught,  there  is  nae  doubt, 

A  steep  and  slippery  brae ; 
And  wisdom's  sel',  wi*  a*  its  rules, 

WiU  aften  find  it  sae* ; 
The  truest  heart  that  e*er  was  made, 

May  find  a  deadly  fae, 
And  broken  aiths  and  faithless  vows, 

Gie  lovers  meikle  wae. 
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\llien  poortith  lookB  wi'  sour  disdain. 

It  frights  a  body  sair. 
And  gars  them  think  they  ne'er  will  meet 

Delight  or  pleasure  mair  : 
But  though  the  heart  be  e*er  sae  sad, 

And  pressed  wi*  joyless  care, 
Hope  lightly  steps  in  at  the  last. 

To  flee  awa*  despair. 


For  love  o'  wealth  let  misers  toil. 

And  fret  baith  late  and  air*, 
A  cheerfu*  heart  has  aye  enough. 

And  whiles  a  mite  to  spare  : 
A  leal  true  heart's  a  gift  frae  heaT*ii, 

A  gift  that  is  maist  rare, 
It  is  a  treasure  o*  itsel*, 

And  lightens  ilka  oare. 


Let  wealth  and  pride  exalt  themsel's. 

And  boast  o'  what  they  hae, 
Compar'd  wi*  truth  and  honesty, 

They  are  na  worth  a  strae ; 
The  honest  heart  keeps  aye  aboon, 

Whatever  the  warld  may  say, 
And  lauglis,  and  turns  its  shafts  to  scorn, 

That  ithers  would  dismay. 


Sae  let  us  mak'  life's  burden  light. 
And  drive  ilk  care  awa', 
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Contentment  is  a  dainty  feast, 

Although  in  hamely  ha\ 
It  gies  a  charm  to  ilka  thing, 

And  mak's  it  look  fu*  bra^, 
The  spendthrift  and  the  miser  herd, 

It  soars  aboon  them  a'. 


Bat  there's  ae  thing  amang  the  lave, 

To  keep  the  heart  in  tune, 
And  but  for  that  the  weary  spleen 

Wad  plague  us  late  and  soon; 
A  bonnie  lass,  a  canty  wife, 

For  sic  is  nature's  law, 
Without  that  charmer  o'  our  lives. 

There's  scarce  a  charm  ava'. 


FRAGMENT,  BY  TANNAHILL, 


O  laddie,  can  you  leave  me  ! 
Alas  !  'twill  break  this  constant  heart; 
There's  nought  on  earth  can  grieve  me. 
Like  this,  that  we  must  part. 
Think  on  the  tender  vow  you  made. 
Beneath  the  secret  birken  shade. 
And  can  you  now  deceive  me  ! 
Is  all  your  love  but  art  7 

****** 
****** 


ISR'I 


ri.xvi. 


SWKET'S  THE  DEWD&.KED  ROSE  IN  JCNK 


Swoot'ft  ihi'  *K"n-iU'ckM  nm-  in  Jiint*. 

And  111}'  fair  to  sot*.  Aiiniv: 
I  tut  tlirr\''N  lu'  Vr  a  MmriT  thM  M«n*iiiii 

Ih  hnlf  n«i  fiiir  im  i\\v%\  Aliiiio. 
lU'<iiil<'  t}pi<M*  liltMiiiiiii^  i'hM'kiii  «»*  thiiH'. 
Till'  M|H>iiiii^  nif»i'  it*  )H.'.intu*«  tiiir. 
Thy  IipH  thf  riilii««  f:ir  niltaliilif. 

I.'«\r  fl]iArkI«n  III  tlltlU'  t '«>.    Atltiii 


Thi  Miaw  th.it  ili'ckn  y«*ii  m*>Miit.%iii  i^p 
N\u-  jMinr  t«  than  thit\  Annif. 

Thf  Ii.itti^hty  niii-n.  thr  pritlffu   !••  V. 
\ri-  tMiii^li'il  f.ir  frii'  iIm'i'.  Annif. 

\imI  III  ihy  MWiit  .ink;i-!u-  Cm-. 

riitiin|'h.kii(  Ih -iiii «•«•%«  h  tiiiNii  •!  ^.T-ti*-. 

"  \ii>1  111  i  r  ilhl  <trit'i.in  (*!ii«4-l  trni*- 
\  (nil  •,-«<   l>ii.>ht  hM  iliinr.    \ntiii 
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Wha  oould  behold  thy  rosy  cheek, 

And  no  feel  love's  sharp  pang,  Annie  7 
What  heart  could  view  thy  smiling  looks, 

And  plot  to  do  thee  wrang,  Annie  ? 
Thy  name  in  ilka  sang  I'll  weave, 
My  heart,  my  soul  wi'  thee  111  leave. 
And  never,  till  I  cease  to  breathe, 
111  cease  to  think  on  thee,  Annie. 


OLXVII. 


THIS  LIFE  IS  ALL  CHEQUER'D. 


AIR—"  The  buuch  of  green  niuhes,"  Ac 


This  life  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes, 
Tliat  chase  one  another,  like  waves  of  the  deep  ; 

Each  billow,  as  brightly  or  darkly  it  flows, 
Reflecting  our  eyes,  as  they  sparkle  or  weep. 
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Si»  closuly  our  wliiins  on  our  miaeritst  Uraail, 

Til  At  tlio  laugh  in  awak'd  ure  the  tear  caii  hv  tlrit-tl  : 
And  as  faat  as  tliu  rain-drt^p  of  pity  ia  shed, 

Tho  gooso-plumage  of  folly  can  tuni  it  aaide. 
Hut  plodgu  nic  tho  cup—if  existonoo  would  doy, 

With  hearts  ever  happy,  and  heads  ever  wis«, 
lit*  oura  the  light  grief,  that  is  sister  t«*  jiiy. 

And  the  short,  hrillinnt  folly,  that  flashoa  and  ilirs  ' 


Whi'U  it y las  was  sent  with  his  urn  t«>  the  fi»unt. 

Through  fields  full  of  sunsliiue,  with  heart  full  t»f  |>Ut. 
Li^ht  rambleil  the  l>oy  «»vvr  meadow  and  numnt. 

And  neglected  his  t;isk  for  flowers  un  the  way. 
Thus  s<»nio  wh«>y  like  nie,  should  have  drawn  and  have  tanU^i 

The  fountain  that  runs  by  pliihwophy  s  shrint*. 
Their  time  with  the  flowers  im  tho  margin  have  waat«-«1. 
'  And  left  their  light  urns  all  as  empty  as  mine  ' 
Uut  ple«1go  me  the  goliK't  -  mhile  idleness  weavos 

lier  flowerets  together,  if  wis«lom  can  siti 
i  hie  bright  drop  nr  tw«i  tluit  has  fallen  on  thi*  Ii*mvi*s 

Fmni  her  fountain  ilirini',  *tis  suflirient  f«»r  luv. 
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CLXVill. 


HERE'S  TO  THEM  THAT'S  AWA.» 


Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

And  here's  to  them  that's  awa  ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  good  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  good  luck  be  their  fa' ! 
Its  gade  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

Its  gnde  to  be  honest  and  true. 
Its  gade  to  support  Caledonia's  cause. 

And  bide  by  the  Buff  and  the  Blue. 


*  We  feel  much  pleuure  in  proaentiiig  to  our  readera  the  eomp&ete  copy  off 
a  song,  the  composition  of  the  immortal  Bums.  It  waa  first  communicated 
from  a  hi^^ily  roepectable  quarter  to  the  editors  of  the  &o(«  Magtuine,  and  la 
to  be  found  in  the  ntmiber  for  Jan.,  1818.  Two  other  fragmenta,  l^  the eamo 
Bard,  were  abo  transmitted  at  the  same  time,  aooompanied  with  the  follow- 
ing note  : — "  As  everything  that  feU  from  the  pen  of  Bums  la  worthy  of  pre- 
serration,  I  transcribe,  for  your  MisoeUany,  the  complete  copy  of  asong  whidi 
Orom^  has  printed  (page  423  of  hia  toL)  in  an  unfiniahed  state,  together  with 
two  fragments  that  have  never  yet  been  published.  The  originals  <tt  theae 
I  pnsaess  in  the  hand-writing  of  their  unfortunate  author,  idio  transmitted 
them,  incloeed  in  letters,  to  a  constant  friend  of  hia  throuj^  all  his  calami- 
ties, by  whom  they  wero  finaUy  assigned  to  me." 

S 


Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 

And  heie'a  to  tiiem  that's  awa ; 
Here's  a  health  to  C9iarlie,t  the  d^ef  o'  the  dan. 

Although  that  his  band  be  bat  nnaM 
Maj  liberty  meet  with  muooem^ 

Maj  pradenoe  proteet  her  frae  eyil ; 
Maj  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  tbe  mist. 

And  wander  the  road  to  the  devil ! 


Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 

And  hwe's  to  them  that's  awa  ; 
Here's  a  health  to  Tammieyf  the  Norlan'  laddie. 

That  liTea  at  the  lug  o'  the  law! 
Here's  ficeedom  to  him  that  would  read, 

And  freedom  to  him  that  would  write; 
There's  nane  ever  feared  that  thetmth  should  be  heard. 

Bat  thqr  whom  the  troth  would  indite. 


The  frac^ents  here  spoken  of,  we  subjoin,  in  order  U&at  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  may  be  gratified. 


FRAGMENT  1st. 

AIR.—"  The  ither  mom  as  I  forlorn." 

Von  wandering  rill  that  marks  the  hill. 

And  glances  o'er  the  brae,  sir, 
Glides  by  a  bower,  where  many  a  flower 
'  Sheds  fragraaoe  on  the  day,  sir. 

There  Damon  lay,  with  Sylva  gay. 
To  love  they  thought  uae  crime,  sir ; 

Tlte  wild-birds  sang,  the  echoes  rang. 
While  Damon's  heart  beat  time,  sir. 

♦  Ml  Fox.  §  Lord  Erskine. 


2«7 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

And  here's  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  Maitland,  and  Wycombe,  and  wha  does  na  like  'em 

Be  built  in  a  hole  o*  the  wa'  ! 
Here's  timmer  that's  red  at  the  heart. 

Here's  froit  that  is  sound  at  the  core: 
May  he  that  would  turn  the  Buff  and  Blue  coat, 

Be  turned  to  the  back  o'  the  door. 


Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

And  here's  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  chieftain  M'Leod,  a  chieftain  worth  gowd. 

Though  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw. 
Here's  friends  on  baith  sides  o*  the  Forth, 

And  friends  on  baith  sides  o*  the  Tweed; 
And  wha  would  betray  old  Albion's  rights, 

May  they  never  eat  of  her  bread. 


FRAGMENT  2d. 


Ah  I  camo  in  by  our  gate  end, 

As  day  was  waxen  weary, 
O  wha  came  tripping  down  the  street 

But  bonnie  Peg,  my  dearie ! 


Ucr  air  aao  sweet,  and  shape  complete, 
Wi  nae  proportion  wanting, 

Tlio  queen  of  love  did  never  move 
Wi'  motion  mair  enchanting. 


Wi'  linked  hands  wo  took  the  Mfuidit 

Adown  yon  winding  river  : 
And,  oh !  that  hotir  and  broomy  bower. 

Can  I  forget  it  ever ! 


SOLDIER.  REST     THY  WARFARE  O'ER. 


Soldier,  rcM  :  thy  variara  o'ar, 

Sleep  the  deep  that  hmnn  aol  fandtini 
Drawn  of  battled  fielda  no  uon, 

Dmjt  uf  dmagtr.  tushl«  of  waking. 
Id  oar  Ule'i  enchanted  hall, 

Handi  unuen  thy  cuuch  an  •trewiag. 
Fairy  (train*  o(  niuak  fall, 

Evury  •eiuu  in  dumber  dewing. 
Si>ldier,  Tuai:  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  uf  lighting  ficlda  no  more; 
HIccp  the  aleep  that  knows  not  b 
Horn  <>t  toil,  nur  night  ot  waking. 
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Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  dram, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 


Huntsman,  rest!  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  speUs  assail  ye. 
Dream  not  with  the  rising  sun 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveilM. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den, 

Sleep!  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 
Sleep!  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  son. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 


2T0 


CLZX. 


ALL  IN  THE  >I£RRY  WHirSUNTIDE. 


All  in  the  merry  WhiUaiitid«, 
\Micii  g»j,  g»7  floven  are  ■pringiny. 

And  prvtty  birds,  on  cTciy  aide. 
In  the  tunny  gTorvs  are  tinging. 

When  thntstle*  |)i|)e  the  W4nm1s  among. 

We  hwfl  not  the  Iiobiu*i  slender  atrnt:; 


Hut  i»hvii  hltistvnii^  wiiitcT  atri|«  the  tiw«. 

Aiiil  suniiner  hinls  sr^  iiltt*piii^, 
lli!(  liiiu'Iy  chii*]!  hath  fMiw^r  tt*  pliwat*. 

Whili-  hf  i^rks  at  the  c»A«*im'iit  iktH-piii}:. 
O'  then  hi>*s  iMri'MtNl,  ami  hii  chaunt  i«  hli-«t. 
Ai«  hi'  hniAhcB  till'  sn<>w  with  hm  niddv  >in*a»t 


('••iiK-  111.  r«*iiu*  111.  thoii  U*iiny  lt**)<iii. 

Ami  li*"*!  '•!»  tlir  li.iwthi*ni  Imttv. 
Full  tiiati\  .1  nk.irMtT  «t  iu.i\  it>'ti . 

*  • 

<  »i  lifi^lit,  r  pluiiu*.  .\ix»\  l"UiUr  iI.t-  i» 
Mtit  ii<-ii<   with  }ii  iri  P'-  iii«-tr\ 
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CLXXI. 


PEACE,  PEACE  TO  THE  SHADES.  * 


Peace,  peace  to  the  ahades  of  those  heroes  who  bled 
For  the  freedom  of  Europe,  by  glory's  aim  led. 
Peace,  peace  to  their  shades,  though  low  their  dust  lies. 
Never  die  shall  their  fame,  till  immortal  they  rise. 
Peace,  peace  to  the  shades  of  those  warriors  so  true. 
Who  fell  at  the  battle  of  fam'd  Waterloo. 

While  time  and  fate  their  course  pursue, 
While  fair  Europa  life  retains, 

The  Gaurs  defeat  at  Waterloo, 

The  muse  shall  sing  in  grateful  strains. 


*  Wo  have  the  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readen  an  ode  or  song,  the 
production  of  John  Cam^e,  Esq.  It  was  composed  for,  and,  we  understand, 
sung  with  much  applause  by  Francis  M'Gill,  Esq.,  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  held  at  Port-Olaagow  on  the  18th  June,  1810. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  prefix  a  minute  account  of  this  glorious  achieve- 
ment. It  is  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  individuaL  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  on  the  18th  June,  1815,  when,  by  the  gal- 
lant efforts  of  the  British  troops  imder  the  command  of  the  most  noble  Duke 
of  Wellington,  of  the  Prussians  under  the  command  of  the  venerable  Marshal 
lUucher,  the  French  army,  headed  by  Buonaparte  in  person,  were  completely 
defeated,  by  which  peace  was  restored  to  Europe,  and  Louis  XVIII.  asceuded 
the  throne  of  his  anccvtors. 
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Let  the  loud  Bounding  trumpet  the  triumph  proclaim, 
Of  Wellington,  Anglesea,  Hope,  Hill,  and  Gneme. 
Let  the  nations  to  Britain,  with  banners  unfurPd, 
Qvre  the  palm — She  gave  freedom  to  half  of  the  world. 
Raiae  the  trophy  to  Britain,  emblazon  her  name 
In  the  temple  of  glory,  and  annals  of  fame. 

Now  the  mighty  contest's  o'er, 
Joy  shall  fiU  the  world  again, 

War  shall  cease  from  shore  to  shore, 
Peace  shall  bless,  and  freedom  reign. 


CLXXII. 


THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON. 


AIR.—"  The  Dandy  0' 


The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love, 
The  glow-wonu*s  lamp  is  gleaming,  love, 

How  sweet  to  rove 

• 

Through  Moma's  grove, 
Wliile  the  dro^-sy  world  is  dreaming,  love  ! 
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Theii)  awake  !  the  heavens  look  bright,  my  dear  ! 
Tis  never  too  late  for  delight,  my  dear  ! 

And  the  best  of  all  ways 

To  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dear  ! 


Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love, 

But  the  sage,  his  star-watch  keeping,  love, 

And  I,  whose  star. 

More  glorious  far, 
Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping,  love  ; 
Then,  awake,  till  the  rise  of  sun,  my  dear  .* 
The  sage's  glass  well  shun,  my  dear ! 

Or,  in  watching  the  flight 

Of  bodies  of  light, 
He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  my  dear  ! 


CLXXIII. 


FATHERLESS  FANNY. 


Keen  and  cold  is  the  Uast  loudly  whistling  around 
As  cold  are  the  lips  that  once  smil'd  upon  me  ; 

And  unyielding,  alas  !  as  this  hard  frozen  grouud, 
The  arms  once  so  ready  my  shelter  to  be. 

t 
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Both  my  parents  are  dead,  and  few  friends  I  can  boast, 
But  few  to  console,  and  to  love  me,  if  any  ; 

And  my  gains  are  so  small,  a  bare  pittance  at  most, 
Repays  the  exertions  of  fatherless  Fanny. 


Once,  indeed,  I  with  pleasure  and  patience  could  toil. 

But  'twas  when  my  parents  sat  by  and  approv'd  ; 
Then,  my  laces  to  sell,  I  went  out  with  a  smile, 

Because  my  fatigue  fed  the  parents  I  loy'd  ; 
And  at  night,  when  I  brought  them  my  hardly  eam'd  gains. 

Though  small  they  might  be,  still  my  comforts  were  many, 
For  my  mother's  fond  blessing  rewarded  the  pains  ; 

My  father  stood  watching  to  welcome  his  Fanny. 


But,  ah  !  now  I  work  by  their  presence  nncheer*d, 

I  feel  'tis  a  hardship  indeed  to  be  poor. 
While  I  shrink  from  the  labour,  no  longer  endear'd, 

And  sigh  as  I  knock  at  the  wealthy  man's  door. 
Then,  alas  !  when  at  night  1  return  to  my  home 

No  longer  I  boast  that  my  comforts  are  many, 
To  a  silent,  deserted,  dark  dwelling  I  come, 

Where  no  one  exclaims,  **  Thou  art  welcome,  my  Fanny." 


That,  that  is  the  pang  ;  want  and  toil  would  impart 

No  pangs  to  my  breast,  if  my  friends  1  could  see. 
For  the  wealth  I  require  is  that  of  the  heart : 

The  fruits  of  affection  are  riches  to  me. 
Then,  ye  wealthy,  O  think,  when  to  you  I  apply 

To  purchase  my  goods,  though  you  do  not  buy  any. 
If  ill  accents  of  kindness  you  deign  to  deny, 

You'll  comfort  the  heart  of  poor  fatherless  Fanny. 
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CLXXIV. 


JOHNNY  COUP,  t 


Coup  sent  a  challenge  frae  Dunbar, 
'*  Charlie,  meet  me  an  ye  daur, 
And  1*11  learn  you  the  art  o*  war, 
If  youll  meet  wi'  me  in  the  morning. 


t« 


Hey  Johnny  Coup,  are  ye  waking  yet  f 
Or  are  your  drums  a-beating  yet  f 
If  ye  were  tcaking  I  would  wait 
To  gang  to  the  coals  V  the  morning. 


t  Tho  v«pouri]3g  of  Sir  John  Cope  and  the  officern  of  his  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Preston,  September.  1745,  was  notorious  to  all  the  attendants  of 
his  camp.  His  total  defeat,  therefore,  rendered  him  a  butt,  to  which  the  shafts 
of  ridicule  were  directed  both  by  friends  and  foes.  His  bravadoes,  when 
there  was  no  enemy  in  view,  his  fear  on  beholdinip  the  Highlanders,  and  his 
precipitate  flight,  are  in  this  song  delineated  with  much  good  humour.  We 
deem  it  will  not  be  imlnteresting  to  give  an  account  of  this  battle  as  pub- 
lished l^  the  Highland  army. 

"The  Orsnts  of  Olenmoriston  joined  the  Prince's  army,  September  20. 
That  morning  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  at  Duddlngstone,  and  presenting  his  sword  said,  '  My  friends,  I  have 
flung  away  the  scabbard.'  This  was  answered  with  a  cheerful  huxBL  Tho 
army  marched,  and  drew  up  on  Carberry-hill,  where  we  learned  that  General 
Cope  had  fadlen  down  to  the  low  country,  east  of  Prestonpans.  This  directed 
our  march  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  till  we  descried  the  enemy,  upon 
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Whfii  Cliarlit!  IihiKM  the  luttvr  U|m»ii, 
Ho  «lrow  Ilia  swunl  the  ncablNinl  fmiii  : 
**  Come,  ftilliiw  iiio,  my  iiivrry,  luvny  tuvn. 
And  we*II  meet  Jt>hnny  dmp  i'  the  mnming. 

f/»y  Jnhntvj  Coup,  «{r.  . 


whli'h  tliv  Hi(f)iliii«li'r«  k^\i-  a  nlnMit,  liv  way  i4  ilcftaiirr.  i  t|cf— liij  tnuh 
i-.t^-nir*iM  \u  niu  iliiwti  ii|->ii  titfiii,  that  ii>itliiii||  ]mm  tluui  Aiitlk«llj  »«.«! 
n-lRilii  tluiu  f Drill  o>iiilii|.'  t>>4«-tl«>ii  (llrr«-tlr 

*' S«)ini'  Ik**  iitliiii-n  Wi  lit  out  t<i  i>liN*n-i>  t}i«-lr  camp,  ami  ff«w««iti-4tr«  Mge 
frroiiii't.  Mliili*  IIk  itniiy  :t  l\.i!tii-<l  till  It  i-uiiiF'i|i|«Nllr  !•>.  UMtatKalf  •nilk* 
th«t.uirt>  from  tlir  i-iH  iiiv  llii-^'  rf«  III  Ir III!  II  n'tuniliiiC.  iiifi>niinl  IImS  if  r  i 
li:iti  )(«it  liil>i  »  f  u>tiif>*«.  tiA%iii,;  A  M-ry  Imvbl  aii'l  ilu-pilltt-b  In  fr«>iil.  Ilir  i.  «!■ 
of  l*n*«tii|i  itii  \}.r  ri.;Iit.  ^iiiii  li-(ii-«-«  iitiil  a  ■nioll  iiiiirkm  ••ii  tbi  1«  ft.  *■•  I  !l<^ 

Frith  •>(  Fiirtl tin-  n  ir       lhi«  iiMklc  It  Iiii|irfctli-«I4«  tn  :*ltk-k  tlKtn  lu 

fniiit  iMit  jkl  tlio  K'r<  iti"!!  rL*k. 


**  Tlitt  I'Tfitliiif  Mr  C'i\m'  •li«<\trtf^>l  ••  «iril  •-tiiii>>n  «t  n*  A  i^tiiltiikt;. 
wIhi  }i.i-1  vti-ii  tlii-ir  nniiV  tiitl  -liv  ifhtaol  n*  lliat  tKt  >  wm>  «t«>ir  f  •:r 
thtifMii-i  •tmnrf.  Ia«ii««  x-'hititt-*-!*.  Si-«««Irr«.  *■■  .  fr«ni  l"-tli»l»inf^  ut  I 
nt-viril  m'i-ti*!'Iii<  ti  it  lii«  t''.t-l  i-f  tti<lr  trim.t*.  iKit  itrtiir*!  Il^i  ilf  t.  • 
(lr»»''"-ti"  *t'-*>t  "ti  tt.i  ru)it.  r<  l-'iH  Hi  krltiH  r'a  •  ti  till  lift  thr  rrB-itr<  n'.i  / 
I.t*«tll«  ■  III  1  MMrrr-  *".  »r  fii  |ii'.i«  •  -f  I  •-  ■  f-»'.r  "f  it  !■•  •  tl.n-  1  *}  ' 
I  irl  iif  l-.iJ  ii"".  :u.  I  4  i|i.'i.»-r  .4  fi"  r»ii!«  f  r  n^if.'ti!*  *tr  ^1  %^.!  i' 
h    II.--.  f    :::.     l!lii    ■•t'P      4I1  I  tt.  i!  Mp  \   w  i  n    i!!  ti.  t>  |<  ■}  :n'« 

•    iVMi   .r-i.i.«'.  ii    .;■  I.  :?.'.'  .nj.-  JI  i.^-M       Mt    «  •  |«  •  !l.r«  «  ■  fl  •    .-,. 

•   ■*.   •■.,-  •■•  \. :  -.•    .ii  !■  •  •*  .1.  I  t  )i<  %   A  I  •!    li  r*     »ii-l   tii  I  lir„-r   r.r  «  •*  »  «    -J 

I  '  I  •  <  r-    1:.  i  t!..  11  <  4:it|<      <  •  It  III  !■  I  ■•i-'-tii  K-1  «i  r>  <iil<  i<t.  ii  I  ■  j.-    «  •  ;  «  .■ 
I.    .r  I 

■  \'-     •»»•.!!.!!.    ».    n.i-  »•  .f  ••-i'-.?'!  i\  tl.'-  Jl*:    •.  «■  f     *!!'•,-•      ■   • 
1     I  I     ir   !.     ■.  .  .••»  i-  ;     !'     I.  I  in.ii..-  :.    "h     f«rTi.t-l    •  lli.i    Iri  .  •  1    r   •      |  f 
»■!.■.!!  I  .  ii  •    ■.  .  r  tr-  tt  tf.t     .^li  till    .  *.r  .•■■ii.Sf%     •!.»!.    *t    »•    ?*.,:•     / 
I  .   •■  -»  h-  ]•  -ti-l  t->  I  r  •«  I  I-     ^  «:'.<t   II.-  ir   >t<  ^.'-.r..    »  i..«r-  L    .|«4i      •   •■«.-i« 

■    :         ■;  1- '.  •     .!      '.:-K.    .111!,-* M^  !••:■.  .     ,  !  :«  ^    .  j    • 

■    ,      ■■      -1      1    1  I       .1       »    ■     ■       .     ■   '1-  1l.«      WMIl'  \l.    I        f  «.   •!   1    «  -..1 

,  fr-.     ii.     '   .1  I       |«     1  *      'ii'   i.  -I     •■■»  ?'  .     ■      ■  I 

.  ■  I      i    .   1  1  i.     t  ,     ■>•■,■.■•.■;     I      :.   *  1   I.U   ii'i«"#|'i         i 
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**  Now,  Johnny,  be  as  gude  as  your  word; 
Come  let  us  try  baith  fire  and  sword, 
And  dinna  rin  awa'  like  a  frighted  bird 
That's  chased  frae  its  nest  i*  the  morning. 


»» 


Hey  Johnny  Coup,  dx. 


When  Johnny  Coup  he  heard  of  this 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss 
To  hae  a  horse  in  readiness 
To  flee  awa*  i*  the  morning. 

Hey  Johnny  Coup^  dx. 


Turth,  lieutenant-genend,  and  oonaisted  of  the  reir^eiitsof  Cbmronald,  Kep- 
poch,  Qlengary.  and  Glenooe.  The  loft  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Oeoi^ 
Murray,  lieutenant-general,  conslBting  of  the  battalions  of  Camerona,  com- 
manded by  Lochiel :  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  by  Ardsheill ;  one  body  of  the 
M 'Oregon,  with  Olenoalmeg,  and  the  rest  of  the  M'GregorB  with  the  Duke 
of  Perth's  men,  imder  Major  James  Drummond.  The  enemy's  artillery 
played  furiously  upon  our  left,  especially  on  Lochiel's  battalions,  yet  only  one 
private  man  was  killed,  and  a  gentleman  wounded:  their  cannon  also  raked 
our  right  wing,  but  did  no  great  execution.  Their  cannon  were  foOowvd  by 
a  very  regtilar  firo  of  the  dragoons  on  right  and  left,  and  this  again  by  close 
platoons  of  all  their  infantry,  which  our  men  received  with  intrepidity  and 
au  huzza :  uor  did  we  return  the  enemy  s  fire  till  we  approached  them  so 
near  as  that  the  colftn  of  our  shot  might  set  their  whiskers  on  fire.  The 
Highlanders  then  drew  their  swords,  and  carried  all  before  them  like  a  tor- 
rent, killing  or  making  prisonerB  every  officer  of  the  infantry,  except  Major 
Mosman.  and  one  or  two  more,  who  esc]q)ed  with  their  OeneraL 

"  The  Prince's  army  found  L.4000  Sterling,  in  General  Cope's  military 
chest. 


"  It  is  computed  about  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  :  and  that 
nine  hundred  wore  wounded,  and  that  we  have  taken  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred prisoners.  All  their  cannon,  mortars,  several  colours,  standards,  abun- 
dance of  horses  and  arms  were  taken,  as  was  all  their  baggage,  eqidpago,  ^. 

"  The  Prince,  as  soon  as  victory  declared  for  him,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter;  and  finding  no  surgeons  amongst  the  enemy 
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Fy  now,  Johtiny,  get  up  and  rin. 
The  Highland  bfig|)ipi5S  makes  a  din, 
lU  best  to  aleep  in  a  halo  ikin, 
For  'twill  be  a  bluidy  morning. 

Hey  JohnH}f  Cvup,  dx. 


When  Johnny  Coup  to  Dunbar  came 
They  speir^d  at  him,  "  Whar*i  a*  your  mon  f 
'*  The  deil  confound  me  gin  1  ken« 
For  I  left  them  a*  i*  the  morning." 

Hfij  Johnny  (i#u/»,  dr. 


**  Now,  Johnny,  trouth  ye  waa  na  Uate, 
To  bring  the  newa  of  your  ain  defeat. 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 


Hry  Johnny  Coup,  d\\ 


iUm\nU'ho\  «n  offliXT  to  K*tliitMtrv(h  with  ifrtl<*r«  for  «U  tbr  wiryvf^vw  to  %t 
tctkil.  wluch  w»A  Ait^iptliiKty  (li>tic 

"  In  tk  ^uymc^ucut  in|«*r  It  w^^  •aM  tluit  idXmr  tbo  m>ai|  ■Crk't  enti'itr?  ti 
%|»prAn>l  Uk.»t  uiily  f«>*trl4>cn   hiiii<lrr<l  att«l  (Vfty  mix  ni  the  llttfhUt»'l  «nii> 

"  Tlx-  «tn>k«.>a  i^iTrii  ^'V  tlw;  IIi4;liLu»(l«?ni  with  thrir  twiipU  lii  thA*  *>ti-«i 
« «tti«>r«t  |>r««>fa  ft  ti»«-U  Atrrtk^th.  i»>t  <itil)r  iiMm  •  hM»tU  au  1  fort  wxre  c^t  <itfl. 
lait  c«<  II  litc  Ir^ti  ••!  |».ir«(^.  Mi>l  wliAt  tiuMt)  «»«  tiiAT  br  ftAniM«l  U*  truth, 
via  .  tUkt  A  lll«;hl.»tt  i  tr«  titlttiwMi.  w)».>l««i  «i|i»  Ittt^t  •ft.  «fV^l««>ikktn4rthr**t*H 
Murrt)  •  n-«:itii«  ikt.  f<  t<  htu^  «  I4<>«  *t  a  «rTvtL»»i><-r.  Uite  |>»«  Mi  w  n»t  .r%.'S 
l^>t  'i|>  hi*  li-itil  <>%tr  hk«  hcM>1.  ju»<1  n-H  ottlj  lwk>l  hu  IuihI  lof'fw*!  <«||.  >a.t  t^- 
ht«  akiiU  <- >t  tU>r<' ail  lu<fa  •Iccf*.  »•  ti.«t  br  ct|4rT^l  •«  thr  ftfiitt  ~     Arc   f>* 
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"  Ah  !  faith,"  quo'  Johnny,  **  I  got  a  fleg, 
Wi*  their  daymores  and  philabegs; 
If  I  face  them  again,  deil  break  my  legs, 
So  I  wiflh  you  a  gude  morning." 

Hey  Johnny  Coupj  dee. 


OLZZF. 


TES,  DEAREST  MAID,  I  LOVE  THEE  STILL. 


Tes,  dearest  maid,  I  love  thee  still. 

Nor  would  for  empires  e'er  deceive  thee  ; 
Through  every  change  of  good  and  ill, 

111  doat  upon  thy  charms,  believe  me. 
Can  I  peruse  a  face  so  fair. 

Where  rival  hues  contend  for  beauty. 
Or  mark  the  smile  still  sporting  there. 

And  ever  think  to  live  without  thee. 


Thy  lips  the  cherry's  sweets  would  foil — 
Thy  laughing  eye  seems  so  inviting, 

That  we  must  gaze,  and  love  the  while, 
A  maid  so  dear  and  so  delighting. 
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Yes,  gentle  maiil,  thy  powerful  cluniia 
Call  bind  the  heart,  th«»ugh  fond  of  changing  : 

One  moment*!  blias  within  thy  arms 

Would  quell  the  wildest  wish  of  ranging. 

Tliy  kindly  glance,  m)  free  of  art, 

And  melting  kiss,  my  chains  shall  rivet  ; 
( > :  once  admitted  to  thy  heart, 

Wluit  fickle  fool  would  Uiink  to  leave  it. 
Yes,  dearest  maid,  I  love  thee  still. 

Nor  would  for  empires  e*er  deceive  tlie«*, 
Thn>ugh  every  change  of  good  and  ill, 

rU  dfiat  uixm  thy  charms,  believe  me. 


«L.XXV| 


HOW  EEIULY.  HOW  DUEAUILY 


How  ci'rily,  how  drearily,  how  wearily  t4>  pine, 
When  my  lovv*s  in  a  fon*ign  land,  farfrao  thaeannto*  min«. 
Tlirw  yran  hae  c<»iiio  and  v^w  sin*  first  he  sai*!  t«>  me 
That  \iv  wiul  l»e  at  hame  %»!*  Jean,  wi*  hiT  to  hvc  and  die  ; 
Tlio  •l.\v  o>mt*«  in  hi'  fiiirr*»w  now.  tho  ni>{ht  is  wild  and  drt'ar. 
An  1  «  \i  n*  hour  that  p.t«K*4  )»y  1  %iAtvr  wi'  a  tear 
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I  kifls  my  bonny  baby,  I  clasp  it  to  my  breast, 
Ah  !  aft  wi'  sio  a  warm  embrace  its  father  has  me  prest ! 
And  when  I  gaxe  upon  its  face,  as  it  lies  on  my  knee. 
The  crystal  draps  out  owre  my  cheeks  will  fa'  frae  ilka  e'e. 
O  !  mony  a,  mony  a  burning  tear  upon  its  face  will  fa', 
For,  oh  !  its  like  my  bonny  love,  and  he's  far  awa'. 


Whan  the  spring  time  had  gane  by,  and  the  rose  began  to 

blaw. 
And  the  harebell  and  the  violet  adorned  ilk  bonny  shaw, 
Twas  then  my  love  came  courting  me,  and  wan  my  youthfu' 

heart. 
And  many  a  tear  it  cost  my  love,  ere  he  could  frae  me  part; 
But  though  he's  in  a  foreign  land,  far,  far  across  the  sea, 
I  kend  my  Jamie's  guileless  heart  is  faithf u'  still  to  me. 


Te  wastlin'  winds,  upon  the  main  blaw  wi'  a  steady  breeze, 
And  waft  my  Jamie  hame  again,  across  the  roaring  seas, 
O  !  when  he  clasps  me  in  his  arms,  in  a'  his  manly  pride, 
111  ne'er  exchange  that  ae  embrace  for  a'  the  warld  beside. 
Then  blaw  a  steady  gale,  ye  winds,  waft  him  across  the  sea. 
And  bring  my  Jamie  hame  again,  to  his  wee  bairn  and  me. 


u 
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i'LXXVII. 


GO,  LOVELY  ROSE  '  t 


Ou,  lovely  ruae  ! 
Tell  her  UuU  WMiet  her  time  Atui  iiic 

That  now  the  knows, 
When  I  n»enibltf  her  t4>  thee, 
flow  iweet  and  fair  the  tcenii  t4»  l*e. 


f  F^lmMiil  W«lli-r.  ttir  .vtth<»r  i4  t!tt«  citvtWtit  i^ttNTr  ml  |aK>trj.  va«  t«im  aI 
(\>Uiitll.  til  Ilii(kltiw)*Aiii«hlrv.  Ill  l'«».''  Ilr  Y«nAt»r  *  Mt  iu>«-r  'if  rftrUaurtit 
at  thr  iail>  V"**  <*'  « IffhN-'n  In  l»'-l  "•  In*  wa*  ariit  t«»  \hr  T'»wcf  ••«  •  <  Larif* 
•»f  r»'ii«|  tnt»»' t'l 'li  h%rT  thf  « ity  l«»  tlw  Klii«;  Twi»  i«  r»i«n»  wrrr  *^r«-«it«^| 
f>r  t)t*<  I  l-'t,  ut  i  W^n*  r  »«»  i>>ti-|t  nitke«|  t<>  \w;  liXn^gT'X.  (miI  ■•tmi  tittuarU  \rf 
ail  «'  j«H  t  •'i>tt>tMi<-ti.  411-1  4  h>«nU  <tutnUitl"ii  nl  tu>iti«'}  .\fl«-r  •  yr«f'«  tm 
|<vl*<  t>ti.«  tit  }ir  ««t.t  li(t<>  rtilr.  t«it  ntumol  t>y  fatiMtr  nf  t'r>-iuwill,  •« 
»h  tw  I.'-  «r  ti-  -All  •  l««;»tit  (■UM'ifirt**  Ilr  vnitr  att<it)»rr  <>u  tbc  li^tlt  <4  IAm 
rr<ti  t-  r.  41.  I  A/t<  r«4rl«  -^i  U-l«iKtc«l  tU-  lU-^tor^ll'iti.  «tt  1  |r»l*ol<  lukjrU«  II 
ll<'  «A«  ««'4tii  •1<^1«"1  lnt>>  P*rtUliK-iit.  iilt<-rr.  tiv  hl«  « t<ai<irii  «■  ait.!  vil  l»* 
««^  tl  r  .J.  '.■.,-|,t  <■(  th«-  ll"'-«c  lie  rii'li  Ji»-iirf|  t"  |*r»»urT  lh*»  I'r^-t-vatal.iit 
of  l.t-i.  >-.;  **  11.^  r  f  i«f^i  I  >  <  Ijhirtt.l.iti.  Itr  )  •lit4«l  tu  tlip  |«rM^-«it».m  -fUiAl 
l,-r«s.tt  i..»ti  |l<  t.  I  Iri  I'*'  III*  |»K.tl-tl  I'lio'T*  %rT  r**v  0U»<--th  M»t 
»■•  r.«  r  ill".   •  !•  «;«l.* 
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Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shunB  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That,  hadfit  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  unoommended  died. 


Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 


Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

liay  read  in  thee  ; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


Yet,  though  thou  fade. 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise ; 

And  teach  the  maid. 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies — 
That  Virtue  lives  when  Beauty  dies.f 


t  This  closing  fltann  w»s  added  by  Henry  Kirkt  White,  a  poetical  geniua 
of  high  attainment,  and  of  ttill  more  exquisite  promiae. 
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cLxxnii. 


I»VE    WILL    NOT    BLOOM    WHERE    EITV'Y 

RREATHES. 


\IIl         C.il'Un.i 


Lufvc  will  not  bl<M»m  where  tnry  hrfihem. 

It  ihuni  ambiti«m*B  rayi. 
And  ne*vr  it«  boaut4>oiu  tendrils  wrt'^ihet, 

Rtiind  livartt  which  avarico  awajri  :— 
Tlien  come,  my  lore,  we'll  fly  the  t«»wn. 

And  MtH*k  our  mountain  home. 
Whore,  **\'r  tho  u|>land  heather  bnmn. 

Vrw  iu  the  winds  wv'll  ntani. 


There  lightly  tM>undA  the  vi^ort>us  t*h; 

The  sky -lark  caroU  high  ;  — 
There  crj-atal  Atreamleta  oeatelcM  flow 

In  art  lens  mel<xly. 
The  |»ur|»li*  heath-l>eirs  fresh  perfume  ■ 

Thf  dairy's  heaven- wartl  eye — 
Tin*  waving  feni^the  i^ihlen  hnM>m  — 

All  br»'ath«*  «»f  j«<'a<.v  and  j'»v. 


HierefloowiA,  nor 

And,  liioQ^  the 

TbflirowB 
Long,  kqg  dull  love  its  -Asmendrnp^ 

Tlwumriih  wmtinmLmant^B  snile. 


AndhefU  devcad  cf  gnfle. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  A  TEAR. 


There  is,  when  day's  lait  shadows  fly, 

And  no  observer  near, 
*Neath  memory's  retrospective  eye, 
A  secret  rapture  in  a  sigh — 

A  pleasure  in  a  tear. 


Thero  u,  when  huah*d  is  9f9tj  •ouiiil« 

The  world  abiurb*d  in  tUep, 
When  peaceful  lUenoe  reigns  aimuid, 
A  dumn  in  peneife  mood  profound. 
To  lit  alone  and  weep. 

Then  oome,  now  bneUing  daj  is  o'er. 

And  tranqail  lu)un  appear, 
Fuace  to  my  wounded  heart  restore, 
And  let  experience  taste  once  more 
The  pleasure  of  a  tear. 


(*LXXX. 


THE  U>RD*S  MARIE  • 


Tlio  Lonl*a  Marie  has  keppM  hvr  l*<k» 

Tp  wi*  a  gowden  kame. 
And  she  has  put  on  her  net-silk  h«iee. 

And  awa  U»  the  tryste  has  f(ane  ; 


1*1**$  nt  B^r-At.   fn«fn    Mr*     4''t|rlju>.|  4i|    |%]hMtll«.  In  iUihow^y.   hj   «Wav 
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O  saft,  Baft  fell  the  dew  on  her  locks, 

And  saft,  saft  on  her  brow  ; 
Ae  sweet  drap  fell  on  her  strawberrie  lip, 

And  I  kiss*d  it  aff,  I  trow  ! 


'*  O  whare  gat  ye  that  leal  maiden, 

Sae  jimpy  lac'd  and  sma*  ? 
O  whare  gat  ye  that  young  damsel, 

Wha  dings  our  lasses  a*  i 
**  O  whare  gat  ye  that  bonnie,  bonnie  lass, 

Wi*  heaven  in  her  e'e  7 
O  here's  ae  drap  o*  the  damask  wine  ; — 

Sweet  maiden,  will  ye  pree  ?** 


Fu'  white,  white  was  her  bonnie  neck, 

Twist  wi*  the  satin  twine, 
But  ruddie,  ruddie  grew  her  hause. 

While  she  sapp*d  the  bloid-red  wine. 
"  Come,  here*s  thy  health,  young  stranger  doo, 

Wha  wears  the  gowden  kame  ; 
This  night  will  mony  drink  thy  health. 
And  kend  na  wha  to  name." 


tnditioiul  story  of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Maxwell  of  Nitbadale  aooom- 
panylng.  In  diagtiiM,  a  peasant  to  a  nutie  dancing  tryste,  "  Th«  Lord's 
daughter  sae  gay,**  was  disooTered  through  the  disguise  of  her  rustic  habili- 
ments. Tradition  places  the  song  at  the  Rerolution,  1688.  The  language  is 
more  modem — ^but  the  ideas  belong  to  that  period.  It  is  one  of  those  happy 
productions  which  keeps  lasting  hold  of  the  mind  by  their  enticing  tale  and 
simple  dramatic  narration  :  indeed,  the  simplicity  of  our  lyrics,  their  broad 
humour,  their  rirld  description,  and  their  strong  toudies  of  natire  feeling 
and  sensibility  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  heart.  They  are  perhaps 
the  fairest  any  nation  can  boast,  and  will  surriTe  amid  the  wreck  of  thoss 
which  society  tramples  down  in  its  progress. 
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IMay  mo  up,  ''Swe«t  Mmrie/*  I  cry'd, 

And  loud  the  piper  blew, — 
But  the  fiddler  pUy*d  aye  §truntHm  gimm. 

And  down  his  bow  he  threw. 
'*  Here*s  thy  kind  health,  i*  the  mddie  red  wine. 

Fair  danie  o'  the  stranger  land  ! 
For  never  a  pair  o*  e'en  before 

Could  mar  my  good  bow-hand.  ** 


Iler  lips  were  a  doTen  hinney-dierrie, 

Saa  tempting  to  the  sight ; 
Iler  looks  owre  alabaster  brows, 

Fell  like  the  morning  light ; 
And,  O  !  her  hinney  breath  lilt  her  looks. 

As  through  the  dance  she  flew, 
While  luTe  laugh'd  in  her  bonnie  blue  eV, 

And  dwalt  on  her  comely  mou*. 


**  Loose  hings  ycrc  bn»idenKl  gowd  garter, 

Fair  ladiv,  darv  I  speak  ?'* 
She,  trembling,  lift  her  silken  hand 

To  her  red,  red  flushing  cheek. 
*  Ye've  drapp'd,  ye're  drapp*d  yere  brtiach  «»*  jf«»wd. 

Thou  Ltird's  daughter  sae  gay. 
The  tears  o*erbnmm*d  her  bunnie  blue  e*e, 

'  O  cume,  C>  come  away  ! 


O  maid  unbar  the  siller  bolt. 
To  my  chamber  let  me  win. 

And  tak  this  kiss,  thou  |ieasaiit  youth, 
I  daur  ua  let  ye  in. 
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*'  And  tak/*  quo  she,  '*  this  kame  o*  gowd, 

Wi'  my  lock  o*  yellow  hair, 
For  meikle  my  heart  f  orbodes  to  me 

I  never  maun  meet  ye  mair.' 


»f 


CLXXXI. 


HONEST  MEN  AND  BONNT  LASSIES !  * 


AIR—"  Boy's  Wile  o'  AldiTaHoch.' 


How  green  the  fields,  the  flowen  so  fair^ 
How  bright  the  ran,  that  o'er  as  passes, 

How  useless  these  if  that  there  were 
Noe  honest  men,  nor  bonny  lassies. 

Honest  men  and  Ixmny  lamt*. 
Honest  men  and  bonny  lassies^ 
Lang  may  live  and  happy  '>€, 
A*  honest  men  and  bonny  lassies, 

^  The  gentleman  who  transmitted  thii  »on«  i$UUm,  "  that  he  ix  Informer]  It 
\n  the  production  of  Piatie  Bimle,  fiddler.  Kinghom,  fiut  m  to  the  trutli  "f 
thit  he  cannot  be  certain." 

V 


(mm1*ii  i.o)ileat  work's  an  holiest  man, 
A  Uamy  Uuu  by  far*a  the  faireet. 

Of  all  that*!  fair  in  nature*a  plan. 
Ami  v\*r  to  man  will  hv  the  dvarvet. 


How  liappy,  and  how  blest  the  man. 
His  days  «)r  nights  can  ne*or  be  dreary, 

Who  calls  an  h«>nest  man  his  friend. 
And  has  a  bonny  lass  f«ir*s  deary. 

Ilotust  mrn  tuui  6vnny  dutiVj, 
Hvntst  riKH  4 III'/  (mmnu  Uusirs^ 
A*  thrtf  iruA  atui  <i*  tkrtt  ir>iN#. 
To  hink€jt  mrn  atui  Umntf  /<u#i«4. 


«  I.XIV. 


DlIUiE  4>F  SIR  WILLIAM  WALI^UK 


Thfy  li^'ht4sl  a  tajHT  at  tht*  drail  h«>ur  **(  ni^ht. 

And  ihautiti-^l  tilt  ir  )i<>Iii'At  li\tiin. 
Hut  ht  r  hfoir  anil  )\*r  ^t^—^m  ».\n  tlanipM  with  affni;hl. 

Her  r\«*  «.tJi  all  cht'trlvM  and  dun 
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The  lady  of  Elleralie  wept  for  her  lord, 

And  the  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  room, 
For  the  curtainB  had  shook  of  their  own  accord, 
And  the  raven  flapp'd  at  her  window  board, 
To  tell  of  her  warrior's  doom. 


Now  sing  ye  the  death-song,  and  loudly  pra^ 

For  the  soul  of  my  knight  so  dear. 
And  call  me  a  widow  this  wretched  day, 

Since  the  warning  of  God  is  near. 
For  the  night-mare  rides  in  my  strangled  sleep; 

The  lord  of  my  bosom  is  doomed  to  die. 
His  valorous  heart  they  have  wounded  deep. 
And  the  blood-red  tears  shall  his  country  weep. 

For  William  of  EUerslie. 


Yet  knew  not  his  country  that  ominous  hour. 

Ere  the  loud  matin  bell  had  rung. 
That  the  trumpet  of  death  on  an  English  tower. 

Had  the  dirge  of  her  champion  sung. 
When  his  dungeon  light  look'd  dim  and  red, 

On  the  high-bom  blood  of  a  martyr  slain, 
No  anthem  was  sung  at  his  holy  death-bed. 
No  weeping  there  was  when  his  bosom  bled, 

And  his  heart  was  rent  in  twain. 


Oh!  it  was  not  thus  when  his  oaken  spear, 

Was  true  to  the  knight  forlorn. 
When  hosts  of  a  thousand  were  scattered  like  deer, 

At  the  blast  of  a  hunter's  horn. 
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When  he  strode  o*er  the  wreck  of  e«ch  well  fought  fieUU 

With  the  yellow-luur*d  chiefs  of  hit  luUiTe  land. 
His  spear  was  not  shiver'd  on  helmet  or  shield. 
And  the  sword  that  seem*d  fit  for  archangel  to  wield 
Was  light  in  his  terrible  hand. 


Yet,  bleeding  and  bound,  though  the  Wallace  wight 

For  his  much  loT*d  country  die, 
The  bugle  no*er  sung  to  a  braver  knight 

Than  WiUiam  of  EUerslie. 
But  the  day  of  his  glory  shall  never  depart, 

Uis  heart  unentomb'd  shall  with  glory  be  palm'd 
From  the  blood -streaming  altar  his  spirit  shall  start. 
Though  the  raven  has  fed  on  his  mooldering  heart, 

A  nobler  was  never  embalm*d. 


CLXXXII. 


AND  HAS  SHE  THEN  FAlLD  IN  HEH  TRITH  • 


A  tui  hiU  ahr  ikfH  fititd  in  her  trntk^ 

Shitll  I  Mf%r  4i<^iin  hfitr  Kfr  ri»ir<, 

*V<%  iM',   MO.      /  jA«i//  M/*rr  $et  htr  m*^rr. 
*  Vfrnt  \}^  iVnUA  Uk  of  Stlt  « i  <i»(  Jhh  .   aUo  t]ktM*ltK«d  t»  IIm  fftn* 
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Ah  !  Selimm,  croel  you  prove. 

Yet  rare  my  baid  lot  yoall  bewail, 

I  ooald  not  presmne  you  would  love. 
Yet  pity  I  hop'd  would  prevaiL 

And  hoi  the  (ken,  dx. 


Since  hatred  alone  I  inspire, 

life  henceforth  is  not  worth  my  care. 
Death  now  is  my  only  desire, 

I  give  myself  up  to  despair. 

And  h(u  iht  then,  dec. 


CLXXXIU. 


WHERE  ART  THOU?  ON  THE  MOON-BEAMS.  ♦ 


Where  art  thou  ?    On  tlie  moon-beams  ?    Oh  !  no,  no  ; 
But  in  this  hard  world  thou  art  seen  no  more  ; 
Sweet  Pity,  o'er  the  wild  waves  let  us  go, 

'  Thl«  mad  song  is  from  the  talc  of  th«  Soldier' *  Orphan,  by  Mm.  Cantcllo. 
It  ia  lingular  enough,  says  Dr.  Percy,  that  the  EngHah  have  many  more 
■oDgi  and  baUadB  on  the  subject  of  madness  than  any  other  kingdom  what- 
eTcr  :  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  insinuation  that  we  are  more 
liable  to  this  calamity  than  other  nations,  or  that  our  natire  gloominess  hath 
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And  ill  lotnu  flowery  »!•, 
There  will  we  rest  all  day, 
And  I  will  kiis  my  lo¥e*a  last  imn  tkwuf. 

And  wo  agmin  ahAll  smila 
Like  infanU  in  their  sleep.     Hark  !  *twM  the  r%mr 
Of  the  remorteloM  temiiest,  that  whelms  all. 
All  my  fond  hopes.     Rock  on,  thou  gloomy  deep  ! 

To  the  noise  of  thy  tempest  I  oall ; 

N<s  no,  I  will  not  weep. 

Though  they  sound  in  my  ear  like  despair. 

Raw  you  a  child  with  golden  hair  f 

Twas  l<»vi%  hu  vyv  »»  sweetly  shining, 

All  hearts  to  tendenuias  inclining, 
Yet  oh  I  beware. 
How  sweet  was  his  voice,  when,  hand  link*d  in  hand. 

We  pass*d  o*er  scenes  of  fairy  land  ; 

But  he  left  me,  unpitied,  to  fate  ! 
And  o*er  my  sinking  head  the  storm  blew  desolate. 
Then  he  whom  I  lov'd—but  I  will  not  complain. 
Though  I  neTer,  oh  never,  shall  see  him  again. 


peeuUitflj  rc>c(ifamm<l<«il  •ubjccto  i4  thi*  cmmt  t4Mnir  vntrn      In  thm  rHn^b. 


hmiljDjMad 


Tike  tliMJii^i  wkieii  Proxideooe  tra«ely  Km  W^t^ 

Wliile  sweec  meditatkm  wad  dieeH^l  \\>«\h^t 
ShaU  make  me  both  healthfiil  mhI  wiim^ 


*  This  excellent  mmg,  which,  for  bMUty  •n*!  Mtv<>t*H  »>«  *«»wMw»*^^  ^^» 
few  eqtiAb.  we  hsTeertnctod  from  a  ColWctUni  »>l "  MV»*^m*^^H\«  ISmtHV*  K^ 
•ereralhaadi.''    Published  hj-  D.  Lewin,  LAHi\i\MK  K9i^ 
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III  Die  pleMoret  the  great  roaii*a  iKiMcuiupt  tlia|>Ujr, 

riiviiTiu<i,  V\\  challen|{e  my  pAit  ; 
For  every  fair  €i!>joct  my  eyes  can  survey, 

OontrihutM  to  gla<lclen  my  heart. 


How  vainly,  thn*iigh  infinite  trouble  ami  strifv. 

Do  many  their  labours  employ, 
Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life 

Is  what  all,  if  they  will,  may  enjoy. 


CLXSXV. 


Ui>SE  hF  this  ENriIANTr.D  VALE 


U««e  of  thu  enchanted  valr, 

Why  Si>  lone  and  m«>umful  ' 
FainT  than  tho  ds«n-star  |»ale. 

Why  »•>  chill  aii«l  <io*iniful  ' 
*'  I  am  11"!  tht*  niM%'*  sh^*  saitt. 

"  SUvp  hu  lid  u  «t«'t*pin^, 
I  am  but  a  oaptivo  maid, 

Tliv  n ••««'«  %Iumberi  k(H*piiit; 
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Go  !  I  fear  that  o'er  hia  ear 
Our  heedleaa  tonea  are  creeping— 

Gro  !  nor  let  one  accent  fall, 

Hia  charming  dreama  dispelling  ; 

Gro  !  'tia  sacred  stillness  all 
Through  our  mossy  dwelling." 


But,  though  free  to  roam  at  will, 

Youthful  hopes  impelling, 
I  would  be  a  captive  still 

In  my  rose*s  dwelling. 
Now  upon  his  arched  brows. 

In  breathless  bliss  I  ponder ; 
Now  the  music  of  his  tows 

Biakes  my  senses  wander. 
No  charm  to  me  were  Liberty, 

I'm  of  thraldom  fonder. 
€k> !  nor  let  one  accent  fall. 

His  charmed  dreams  dispelling. 
€k> !  'tis  sacred  stillness  all. 

Through  our  mossy  dwelling. 


w 
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TLXXXVI. 


FOR  MANY  A  WISTFUL  HorU  Tt>  PITY  DEAR.* 


F(ir  many  a  wbtful  hour  t<>  pity  dear, 

A  wanderer  wore  affucti«)iri  timoiui  here, 

KiasM  the  tiiemorijil  fonu  hit  lMi««»in  wore. 

And  liHik*d,  till  ycani  «(*uld  Irt  hiui  l4M»k  im  iiU'n* 

All  that  tho  heart  at  lant  iiii>;ht  Icaii  oil     i;i»ii«* 

Vt't  niHilly  (lid  Ite  laiiguiah — liiigvr  ttn 

S|H*iit  Hi^hii  to  «hich  iit»  Byiiiikathy  waji  i(iv«*ii* 

And  pKnl^'d  wild  vowH,  unheanl  «>f  all~tavt*  hcA%i-ii. 

Went  by  the  K^^^'**  *'f  1*'^'^*  •  t^*"'  <>wn*d  de«|iair, 

Tliongh  not  one  tlowtr  of  ho|H.*  hlihituM  |ialely  tht-n*. 

lltT  vyv  -  bright  liermld  of  a  lK«ttrr  mind 

I  iikiiid.  or  only  to  the  tnHer  kind 

That  vyv,  for  which  hia  own  in  team  waa  dim, 

t;l;uicM  i»iitil«-<i  ••II  tdU  but  would  not  tiuile  on  him 


• 


1 J  ■  ».    1r.'. .    .r  .  Ti'.  .    Ui-«  •    »V>   h   »•    I  r««i  tit   Ui  i-.»    r«  ^\>  rn     •.  "i 

">    •  )■  I.   t.^<t     t.  ti.i    -I.  .*.t«  I    ■  ■'    «    «  .It  1    «   lb   4  t\n>ut  U.  I«.t  ktfcltkf      ir< 
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Wh<»se  he«art  alone,  though  broken,  to  conceal, 

Could  feel  its  fire — too  deeply — finely  feel — 

In  wayward  thrall,  thua  many  a  day  went  past; 

But  freedom  came,  his  spirit  rose  at  last. 

Shook  off  the  spell — march'd — mingrd  with  the  brave. 

And  sought  a  resting  place  in  glory's  grave. 


CLXXXVII. 


FAREWELL,  O  SWEET  HOPE  ! 


Farewell,  oh  sweet  hope  !  I  have  wept  thee  in  sadness. 
Thy  bright  star  illumined  lifers  gloomiest  day  ; 

It  rose  on  my  soul  like  an  angel  of  gladness. 
And  smil'd  the  dark  clouds  of  misfortune  away  : 


In  youth  every  prospect  by  pleasure  was  bounded, 
And  joy  was  the  portion  that  destiny  gave  ; 

Twas  pure  as  the  lake  by  the  mountains  surrounded. 
And  warm  as  the  sunbeam  that  danc'd  on  its  wave. 


auo 

Thy  viaioni  were  irantietit  u  miiU  of  the  momtng, 
They  ihone  on  my  light  like  the  rainbow  of  ere  ; 

And  the  first  tear  of  lorrow  proclaini'd  the  nd  warninf. 
Those  Tiaiona  were  sent  in  betray  and  deoMTe. 


Peace,  mild  aa  the  dew-drop  deeoending  at  eren. 
Protected  my  boaom  from  sorrow  and  oare. 

But  retum*d  t<>  her  throne  in  the  mansion  of  heaT«ii« 
When  each  object  was  stamp'd  by  the  hand  of  despair. 


0*er  the  flowers  of  happiness  withered  and  blighted, 
Fond  memory  lingers,  and  mourns  their  decay  ; 

For  the  blosiiomi  thy  warmth  and  thy  splendour  dsligbied, 
Eipir*d  in  the  hour  that  beheld  thy  last  ray. 


tLXXXVIII. 


THK  roNTENTEl)  SHEPHERD 


Hv  tho  mdo  <if  a  inoiintAin.  «>Vnihaiiow*il  with  trt*r«. 
With  thick  (luatrm  «•(  viuv,  iiitvnuinj;rd  and  «ov«, 

I  Uhiild  my  thaU-hM  o*ttA(;t\  ili-ar  manBii*n  <*!  r«sr, 
Tlie  M*Mi  <»f  onni4.iitiiM*tit,  «>(  fnvnilfthip,  ami  l«>%r. 
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Each  mom  when  I  open  the  latch  of  my  door, 
My  heart  throbs  with  rapture  to  hear  the  birds  sing. 

And  at  night  when  the  dance  in  the  village  is  o'er, 
On  my  pillow  I  strew  the  fresh  roses  of  spring. 


When  I  hide  in  the  forest  from  noon's  scorching  beam 

While  the  torrent's  deep  murmurs  re-echoing  sound, 
When  the  herds  quit  their  pasture  to  quaff  the  dear  stream, 

And  the  flocks  m  the  vale  lie  extended  around, 
I  muse, — but  my  thoughts  are  contented  and  free, 

I  regret  not  the  splendour  of  riches  and  pride, 
The  delights  of  retirement  are  dearer  to  me 

Than  the  proudest  appendage  to  greatness  allied. 


I  sing,  and  my  song  is  the  carol  of  joy, 

My  cheek  glows  with  health,  like  the  wild  rose  in  bloom, 
I  dance,  yet  forget  not,  though  blythsome  and  gay. 

That  I  measure  the  footsteps  that  lead  to  the  tomb. 
Contented  to  live,  yet  not  fearful  to  die, 

With  a  conscience  unspotted,  I  pass  through  life's  scene. 
On  the  wings  of  delight  every  moment  shall  fly. 

And  the  end  of  my  days  be  resign'd  and  serene. 


»I3 


CLXXXIX. 


THE    LAMENT   OP    WALLACE, f 


AFTKR  rnr.  RATTI.R  or  rALKIHK. 


AIR.  -  "  MiUdii  uf  ArrirlMr 


Tboa  dark  winding  Cam»n,  unoe  plettsing  U»  avt* . 

To  me  thou  can 'si  never  giTe  pleMure  agmin, 
Mj  brmve  Caledoniani  lie  low  on  the  lea. 

And  thy  itreaiiu  are  di*ei^ting*d  with  the  bliMid  of  th<*  tUin 

f  Thr  fi»U  -wtti,;  n^tUT*  irf  t)il*  —<HtC  <M'«'*tr«  In  a  Vrttrr  friii  Ht    T*ni^.i  • 
to  *tte  «•(  him  i^utlotU/  trietui:  f<>r  »lf  itn  It  *r«-iiia)M'  tutoi  «ntUn«  ^Jarv  VTtw« 
U>  •t>^>in|«ut}  tin-  %*nt<  l«>«iitiful  mvl  |iUltitt*r  air.  \»\X  whl>h  ii-t  ^Il-v'^*** ' 
|4owiin|{  hiin«rU.  )vc  Kvi  viif«tlt«tt<<«i  On*  »>•'▼<*       "  At^v<r>ltis(  t**  |^  fi-kw 
ttky  Ik*.   •*  I    •»-li'I   >"U   tWti  vrnM*  f.f  Ute   1/t.ti  *•<  .i  r*m\.".    {■  rt.»|*  tl».  i 
%XT-  imlr  Uttrr  tluui  l)te  Lw>t       I  U  Ilf-tt-  tl»r  LuiiTtW^  l>t<o>  wti*^  *  r  \i-    •    * 
|«-t.  li'WtVrr.  tl»rjri«»«n«xi  th«- a»i*»nUmrn»if  iIm- ..thrf»i#   >»|ji«- f  '.j».l«»l     -i 
»  rr^l  <H««im-nr«-      TYk*  )«ttli  •  f  l'*lkiHi  ««•  ^  Hiatr  •  U*t   In  m\.%  K  Iw  «•.* 
'IrftAlnl  «Uh  th«-  I'M  1^  xliiKMt  hi*  i»lf>lr  •nu>        I  «tu  *rt. •;'&•■  thk*.  t    ^fi*. 
«"ri«  •«l!tA»4r  !••  tin-  fal^i^i-  y  *4  hU  rfTtrf  .  fi  •••.  Ii  h  tf^Uu•    f  »'f^r  .<    I  « 
t'.tH-  «  — ill  rt^i'iln  *l\  tl<«  Cm  aii'1  •••«il  tm  Itiit^^  <t.<  r|j;     f    *  t  «tiL.|'«U     *   * 

It*. Mi* 


)  !!  .lit  Um  f^-i    -f  .fltt  lain    Ai.-l  f  >n)ri*iti|«t.«Atr  f   r  «r.t  kt.  4  .</ *.|jk*   l>«|   «••  I 


Ufe  xwcdcm;:  ami  trxto\  iitviu4(r,  wuu^.  Uv  tvtA, 
wttuueL  ti.«aLW  Tnrr  -war^  &  kM>  Ihaii  all  tht-  nithk^  woi^tn^ ««;  fwMi.M. 
■n  -be  niiiT    c   tu*.   ouiBnauou   luonmiptjlih..  hart*.  «n«l  ^n^ililn  >K'«)fa^v. 

ui*u«r  wfla  t*  •  Mr  tamacMK-  tin-  ^wry  l»«J  v«rM»  wbuil*  isutUl  lmv»i  Imoii  ^«T((r 
-ya  Of  «tei  .-  cuii^yee:  vn  caisv  rcjaut  thai  Uuxs  M^  ■!>  miaaUaiiI  «»  Mu;^  im»,» 
auL  viiL  IV**  "^  <A«ci.  tiuwpi:  Ix  aiuHild  hr  lu  itnvm  »«>  t«ii*f4»)  n  *tii|m»..  .1) 
flxteudnip  tfat-  irlor^  of  mu  iMtimuU  i)}Miit)rioM 


of  Falort..  m  ttK  en(iiMH)iiflnmM  nn  fiiul  in  Uk.  ii.*.4*  «^  r.w«^(4t 
m.  W  20.  of  .luir  l»i     1'  ^«»  «HrtUMrt»J,V  mtttUMif«*1  r.d  41  Um*^  U„.»  tKti !(,. 
■uwaauiiM  of  lilt  £xi4tli^  in  the  nuiulwr  «if  Uw4i  intviJi)^  .u^i.u.i  (i».  .i.,,v 
*Hnut  hMTiTiTHi'  alkgr  thst  thin  def nat  lw|i|«tiMii1  in  iV4«««^ui^^w  .4  tt..  liiti. 
piqu»  Bid  JBHlaiMiwwfaicbal  that  ttoiTHutiktoUftl  mtu.mt^*i  «U  La.(.4.,  .«»«.. 

tenaiid.  ariDv.  bm  tbift  i»  merdy  iMmjortiina     11^  t-iiH^lui*  aui !,..».. 

uinun»  ill  their  pmiflM  of  the  ftnatifla*  «it4  tHHti-«^(,  .tU|iU^i.4l  i.^  n,,  i^  , , 
vxiBfr  Ob  Had  oeeannL    UufUrfl  flnna  Atiluua4«.fc4i|)Uiat  .ti  11. >  •••  .1    1 
vrknia.  the-  bootzidi  fihalaTiT  muUliKid  Um  «ium<«  . 


IbeUfeof  WftlUoeUiuluuUil>il«fLiULui  h.  ij,.  ,„.,,.,   ., 
MiitfitRl.  better  kuuwii  W>  Uh  imim  .^  iwu^i  ^j.,,,       ^,  . 
Dolockal  iDAOcurmi'ioR  Mill  i.iu.«*.ti.  i.uj.,,..   „  .,,  "[,„. 
inf  a  pvt  of  authmitii-  Ubii./#>      A  ..|.l.  o.»,w  „  ,. 
vitliin  a  ■bort  tiim\  U  imUmI  U.  ii,i   „„  1,  ■ ,  ^    ,1  ,       j. 
GlMiguw.    <>u  tii«  ItiUt  .It  Mtt«.ii  It^i    ..  „  .  ^,,.     ,      , 
thet«wiihaUolU»al.'il>..4.».lu.w.  j.  .  .,,,  ,  ,^      .. 
when  it iKcrvcittd.  will  »»..i  .«„!,  «.ji.,..«.,. .    >)  ', 

wiiflLy  <if  till  git^i  j„i,wt  «»t..«<,.  ii  |.  I,,..,,,.  ^.  . 


•     M 


Farewell,  ye  dear  partnera  of  peril !— famrtU  ! 

Thoogh  buried  ye  lie  in  one  wide  bloody  grare. 
Your  deeds  ahall  ennoble  the  place  where  ye  fell. 

And  your  names  be  enrolled  with  the  tons  of  Um  braTe. 
Bui  1,  a  poor  outcast,  in  exile  must  wander. 

Perhaps,  like  a  traitor,  ignobly  must  die! 
On  thy  wrongs,  O  my  country!  indignant  I  ponder — 

Ah!  woe  to  the  hour  when  thy  Wallace  mnsi  Hy! 


rxc. 


8ANQ  IN  PRAIS  OF  SCHfR  WILT  AM  WALLAS. 


KMnHT  or  lUllSLX,  rAMPIol'!*  4»r  SiXrrL4^l>  f 


f  >vir  rsatcll  and  Towrv,  ovir  Ciiie  and  Tounr. 

Flew  the  iieiitKiniji  of  Ingland  tryumphaiidli  wairaml  ; 
Our  Lyoun  was  gjrvit  and  our  Thrissill  duschst  down, 

Nso  mair  m  the  fiehl  the  fvn  fsc  wvr  thai  brairaad. 


Mr    J%ri;i«  t»-.tii«ii.  J-it>      |i«  kwlkf.  fVdtnk*r%rt   (*bM|gr>«     % gtmt 

i -.   «r.  k'l  -fiipif  Htcfrtrb  iaf-«  bto  »«rai*tt«ckaMHil  Wia«  aatH^MlMflSi  1^ 
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Allace  !  all  the  fire  of  our  forbearia  had  fled, 
And  Freedom's  fair  form  was  aU  manglt  and  deid. 


But  a  heme  frae  the  west  lyke  ane  flaucht  o*  the  sun, 

Ere  he  demia  in  the  braid  sea's  blew  busome  for  evir, 

Brast  owre  the  mirk  kynrik  fell  tiranny  won, 

Revivand  ittis  spreit  and  devoirand  ittis  Beifar. 

That  bemo  was  the  flasch  frae  the  suerd  o'  the  free, 

Quhilk  hung  bimeat  and  shene  in  thi  hallis  SUeralie ! 


In  grit  joyaunoe  the  rerd  of  the  bugill  yrung, ; 

Throoh  the  holtis,  wuddis,  and  wildis  the  deip  war  cry 
was  roird, 
And  hie  to  the  blast  the  braid  banner  was  flung, 

Quhilk  bnre  the  red  Lyoun  aU  rampand  in  gold 
To  the  stryff!,  quhar  the  three  Libbartis  stalwartli  stude, 
There,  to  bathe  his  bricht  mane  and  his  fangis  in  their  blade, 


Quha  raisit  owre  bauld  standart  7  quha  drew  the  steill  glaive? 
Quha  redd  this  braid  yle  frae  oppressour  and  fae? 


teratore  of  hi«  DAtiTe  land,  and  dijitingtiiahed  more  eBi)eciaIly  for  the  seal  and 
activity  with  which  he  first  set  on  foot  the  subocripiiona  for  the  monument 
now  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Oliwgow  to  the  groat  and  Uluatrioua  chief, 
whose  name  and  achievements  are  embidmed  in  the  memory  of  every  Scots- 
man. As  it  is  written  in  o«ir  vernacular  toninxe,  though  rather  of  an  antique 
date,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  subjoin  any  glossary  to  such  words  as  ara 
beoouic  obsolete,  because,  with  them,  we  think  it  behoves  all  our  countrymen 
to  bo  couvcmant.  An  allusion  is  made  to  the  arms  of  Scotland,  which  is  well 
known  wan  the  Lion  rampant  Oules  in  a  field  Or,  within  a  treasure  asure: 
those  of  Eni^land  in  the  tiroo  of  Edward  I. ,  three  leopards  passant,  which, 
according  to  the  use  of  all  the  old  Scottish  poets,  are  termed  libbartis. 

X 
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It  was  Wallai^  the  flowre  of  Soottti  Chevalrt  dnurm 

Tho  Suthroun  to  doid  in  the  hattailii  denj. 
Ho  ruBchit  on  to  gloir  leaiiiitonie,  and  to  aaTo 
Hii  King,  and  hit  Countre,  he  mahit  to  the — grare* 


cxoi. 


AMID  LOCH  CATRINE*8  8CENKRT  WILD. 


AIR     "Thr  Lamo'  ArnnUcftW 


Amid  Loch  Catnnc*t  locn^rj  wild, 

1 1  ■evn  my  Uaaivt  dwvllitiK, 
Wht^ru  cavvnicil  nickt  on  mituntAina  |uUd, 

llnvkl  141  tho  M'a-hrv^'ft*  iwvUiii^  : 
Shu'«  pun-r  than  thv  tnaw  that  fat 

ih\  niiMintairrii  ftunimit  air)-; 
Thr  ii«i-«-l«'iit  nii'UntAin  fl<»w'r  that  hU«a 

Ift  n«>t  •(>  f.ur  an  Maiy. 
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TIb  sweet  when  woodland  echo  rings, 

Where  purling  streaniB  meander, 
But  sweeter  when  my  Mary  sings, 

As  through  the  glens  we  wander. 
The  wild  deer  on  the  mountain  side, 

The  fabled  Elf  or  Fairy, 
Or  skiff  that  skims  the  crystal  tide, 

Moves  not  more  light  than  Mary. 


From  lowland  plains  I've  wandered  far. 

In  endless  search  of  pleasure ; 
Till  guided  by  some  friendly  star, 

I  found  this  lovely  treasure. 
Although  my  native  home  has  charms, 

Amang  these  hills  111  tarry ; 
And  while  life's  blood  my  bosom  warms, 

111  love  my  dearest  Mary. 


cxwi. 


A  MOMENT  PAUSE,  YE  BRITISH  FAIR,  t 


A  moment  pause,  ye  British  fair,- 
While  Pleasure's  phantom  ye  pursue  ; 


t  Composed  by  a  lady  on  aedng  in  a  list  of  new  muslo  "  Th»  Wattrioo 
WalU" 


And  Mj,  if  •pn^hxiy  daace  or  ur 
8ait  With  th«  UMtae  t4  Wucriuw  I 

Awful  wM  xht  vkti«7  : 
ChMtcn'd  ilkLMild  Uhe  trivaipk  ba 
Mitbt  ihe  Uunrb  ike  kas  wua, 
Bnuin  muoma  fi«r  Bunj  *  aoa. 


Veil*d  in  cUitida  the  nhirniiig  mmt . 

Naturv  avtru'd  tu  mi»um  th«  d*jr 
Which  Oi»ii«i;;n'd,  Urfiire  iu  cli*r, 

ThouuuidA  to  thi-ir  kindrvd  cIaj. 

Hiiw  iintit  for  ci>uitlj  b*!!, 
(>r  the  ^fiddj  fvatival, 
Wmi  the  t^nm  and  ^liastlj  rww, 
Kri'  fvuiuii;'  t-IiiflM  im  Water !•«' 


H<*«>  tlic  IliLrhlaiiil  warri'ir  ninhitu:. 

Kinii  111  il  iiu'*r.  oil  thi   f<ie. 
Till  \\iv  lifi-ltliNMl  «i:kniiiy  ^'tmhiiiu*. 

IjAVB  thl*  plAlili-d    \uT**  li<« 

lliii  iiativi-  |i:|M  K  aocuiii«>m'tl  •••iiii>l. 
'Mill  war's  iiifi  rii.il  iMiio>n  ilr-wttM. 
<*tiin<'t  pii<iith«-  )ii»  laNt  ailii  ti. 
<  >r  »;ikr  tii«  »!f  •-{•  ••it  W.^tt-rl'-t- 


<  ■}.i«»iij  '■  ■  r  tlj-   niirAAiii*  r. 

Si  i   thf  (••.iiiiuil;  rhar.:»T  ri^iiu*. 
Tr.%iii|>liiii;  ill  hi«  Willi  r.tn-<  r, 

A!l  nhki .  th«  i|fad  and  ihin;: 
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See  the  bullets  through  his  side, 
Aiiswer*d  by^the  spouting  tide  ; 
Helmet,  horse,  and  rider  too, 
Roll  on  bloody  Waterloo. 


Shall  scenes  like  these  the  dance  inspire, 
Or  wake  the  enliv'ning  notes  of  mirth  f 

O  !  shiver'd  be  the  recreant  lyre 
That  gave  the  base  idea  birth  ! 

Other  sounds,  I  ween  were  there, 
Other  music  rent  the  air. 
Other  waitz  the  warriors  knew. 
When  they  closed  at  Waterloo. 


Forbear — till  Time  with  lenient  hand 
Has  sooth'd  the  pang  of  recent  sorrow  ; 

And  let  the  picture  distant  stand. 
The  softening  hue  of  years  to  borrow. 

When  our  race  has  passed  away. 
Hands  unborn  may  wake  the  lay. 
And  give  to  joy  alone  the  view 
Of  Britain's  fame  at  Waterloo. 
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CZOlll. 


THE  MKRMAID. 


O  heard  joa  the  MermAid  of  the  tea, 

When  the  ahip  by  the  ruck  was  ainkini:  . 
Aav  you  the  maid  vith  her  onral  cop, 

A  health  to  the  iiea-nyinphs  drinking. 
The  morning  was  fair,  and  the  ticean  calm. 

Nut  a  hrvath  awoke  the  billow. 
The  foam  that  pUy*d  in  the  defted  n«k 

Wat  the  Mvrmaida  reating  pillow 


As  fvmnd  the  cave  when*  the  Mermaiil  alept. 

Tlie  Ti^fttvl  light  waa  tailinx, 
A  voict*  was  hoanl  in  the  ipithenntf  ■tiinn, 

i  H  Marinon  di>4'ply  wailiiu;. 
And  l«Mid  camu  thv  docp'nin^  thunder- firal, 

Thf  whito  wavf-ft  antunil  won*  daahin^;. 
And  tho  li^ht  that  lUuminM  tht*  fiathlcia  way. 

Waa  the  gleam  of  li^htAing  flaahinc- 
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The  sailfl  are  torn,  the  ship  »  wreck; 

The  Mermaid  sweet  is  Hinging. 
And  the  cryBtal  halls  where  the  sea-nymphs  bathe, 

Are  merrily,  merrily  ringing. 
And  many  a  tear  for  these  Biariners  lost, 

From  maidens*  eyes  are  streaming, 
While  reckless  they  sleep  in  their  wat'ry  shroud. 

Nor  of  ought  that's  earthly  dreaming. 


CXOIY. 


NOW  WINTER  IS  OANE.* 


Now  winter  is  gane  and  the  clouds  flee  away, 

Ton  bonny  blue  sky  how  delightfu'  to  see. 

Now  linties  and  blackbirds  sing  on  ilka  spray 

That  flourishes  round  Woodhouselee. 

The  hawthorn  is  blooming. 

The  saft  breease  perfuming. 


*  We  extract  this  Scmgfrom  A  lelactton  made  l^  Mr.  R.  A.  Smltli,  T^adMr 
of  Music,  Paisley,  for  the  use  of  his  Pupils,  wh«re  also  oooun  the  following 
notice  oonoemiug  its  authors: — 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  leam  that  this  little  song  is  the  Joint 
Ttroduction  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hamilton  of  Edinbufgfa,  (author  of  the 
poimlar  bcottish  song,  UpintAe  mornimg  «Wy,  Ac,  and  TannahilL" 
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O  come,  my  dear  Uuio,  the  teMon  in  g«y, 
And  naothing  nuur  loTely  can  be: 
The  primroee  and  lily 
Well  pu'  in  the  Tallfy, 
And  lean  when  wo  like  on  Mtme  gnvany  brae. 
That  riaea  beaide  WiKidhoiiaeiee. 


Ye  mind  when  the  Mian  lay  aae  deep  <in  tho  hill. 

When  cauhl  icy  craiirvugh  hung  white  tm  thi*  trvr. 
Wlien  bushes  wuru  ItMifless,  and  nitiumfully  still 
Wure  the  wue  birds  <»*  swovt  WiMidhouselvv. 
When  snaw  shuw'rs  were  fa'ing. 
And  wintry*  wintls  blawiiig. 
Loud  whistlintc  <>*i>r  mountain  and  meadow  so  chill, 
Wti  marlcM  it  wi'  S(>m»win}(  w*; 

Hut  now,  iiiniv  the  fluwers 
Again  busk  tht*  btiwvrs 
O  come,  my  dfar  I^afMif.  mi*  Riiitlin};  in>id»tll. 
Aiitl  w;uiil«T  arouinl  W«MMih«»us«-lt<i* 


•■  Mr    II   wri^trf-  *hr  fipit   Bt.uioi  f-.r   ut    «riiiriit   lrl«ij  ii*rl.li      rv#    '..■' 
Ai<'   /  f*  '  I.   Uit     tf'i  r   Mt.rU  ■.lt4T\i:tii«;   .itti-lii}-(«    1."    |T I    ^.rt^J■f  *•• 

atfliilf-  1  t>-  r  kUii  (tilU  thr  ■  la^ti  !).•■  i-.<  -1:  ;in  •■(  \  fit<  'i  1.  f  r  t  ■■  •  •.  t  i«  r*  rn 
%  ■».  T*.  tlTi..  Il  •  n  I  .«  »t  *  k.  'I  '.I  I  »ll».  ,f  •.  •!,.  Utr  ;  »■!  :•  •  •  L.  f-i  ;  1 
wl'h  !).■    f   '•!    »Jt./  ti    •*■        Mr     II.-    •'.•!.»   -T»iir.k1«    tli.ir**:.   ■      r     i  '     \:^ 

tlr    t:i    ti.-.      JIM    :i    l.t-    Ii%'  •   I j-i     %•.    •i..'.;«     !■,•.•      !•.•*.    '•».?,?    1, 

f.  i?-ir  kl  -If:;  *:     •-.     '*}.     ;.      I.  1'  •   ■    ■  .'    *        .-'•."•».■'■■»,•■.•       I    ?.»» 1-    »• 
?.•:.}•.!•      ►■.;.%•'-    I  •;•.    I     r  I  f    »r   .     .«.'.!!.■■»  :♦  *.  •.   •  fi'„-  1  j  r  ,•  . 

I:    I.     rt.-         :,•   •-  i!  |.  -  i    .  ^     l!     :■*..*    •;    .*   {.       «  tfi    ■•     »;,    r.'  .  •  •      it 

li'«  .'^  ■;••:.  '••»'  ,:.!  ^  ft  •  fc-  <:■„  «■  ,•  •  ■.>.<«••..  •  t:  Its 
•     »■•■•         II     mi     f*     I  p    .  ,    •  k      '  J    »1    I    '  ■    '.  <    •  .  tA  •      «  :  •      ' 
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CXCfV. 


CLAUDINE  LIVED  CONTENTED. 


OUudine  lived  contented,  and  peaoe  was  her  lot. 
No  care  would  have  found  her  abode, 

Hadn't  Love,  that  destroyer,  one  day  to  her  cot, 
Unkindly  shewn  Sorrow  the  road. 

To  Love  she  unthinkingly  opened  the  door, 
But  he  laugh'd,  and  then  left  her  : 

He  left  her,  because  she  was  poor. 


With  just  indignation  she  saw  him  depart, 
And  perhaps  had  to  fate  been  resigned} 

But  Love,  not  contented  with  stealing  her  heart, 
Unkindly  left  Sorrow  behind. 

Ah  !  why,  simple  girl,  did  she  open  the  door. 
To  one  who  could  leave  her. 

Could  leave  her,  because  she  was  poor. 
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TIIF.  IIRAKS  OF  YAltnoW* 


''Thy  hrmct  wvrv  lionnj,  Yam>w  streMii  ! 

\V)u*n  tint  <»ii  tht*t*  I  im*t  nij  lnTer  ; 
Tliy  hnuNi  ln»w  (ln*«n%  Yiim»w  atn^aiii  ' 

Wht*n  now  thv  wiivt's  his  ImhIv  oivrr  ' 
F«»r  I'Vi-r  riiiw,  O  Yaitow  fttn'Aiii  ' 

Tliuii  Hrt  to  iiu'.A  Btreani  «»f  imiit«»w 
Fnr  iK'Vfr  Mil  thy  hniiku  Hhidl  I 

iWhoM  in\   lovr,  thf  tlowiT  **f  \iar**m 

"  !!«■  pntiiiiii'd  im*  a  iiiilk-whit«*  Btit-^l. 
T«»  U'lU"  mt*  to  hui  father's  hi»Bfm  . 


1I>   •  ■>    ••  t  •  f  t).i   ft  '!•  «  III,:  I  till!  M  !•  tltc  iTTtt  f  Y  a  «■   ii^-  «.  n-w  f«  '1^ 
'>•  it),     fliirl't'r    «lt<>  «%■ 'irow  ti<o|  li.   iK*    ^  »rT«  «       ^Kr  u  wiiii* -w^l  |.    »• 

|i4»>«.|   1)..  n    *al«iti.   tii  r  .iImI    \ttr   l>  irr       «jt-l   ).r   rrw^t'tikf-    l«-iiv^   tl.<w 
>'.»»W<t'*i     c^*r%    .  tr- Mi-i*tiiii<  «-««•!. Ill «  *fl   Willi  111!  tr    iiitrr^h  «■  t*  r«'n  •••{ 

•  »i    «(•)       !•  Mft-l.t         \lt).<-<i»ti   tl.i     |a«  n.   •   U.I.     1    L\\   ■  lutl.   !•     >YUiU»lltl       flk-aa 
'•l«.»-     f<-'ii-  !•    '.      ■»!    Ill'     ?rt.-ii.r|it       I     II        ."t     •..■»--    I     .,      I  ••   »^      let     nl^ 

•  I  • '.■  '.iliril  ttillii'l'tl  vt^li  It  «|.i.  Ii  It  u  (i4it|«M«t  |lfc«  i«  *  k  ,.  >  I 
•«i'l.  .f\  j-.ii  *•».  •iti.i  Vlt.lli  -.f  1\ri.-^i^i  It«»<  WTitt.!  •.  *». 
I     .     •    '  1    I    »  »t      '   •  ?  'r      Mii.i'Nr*  .  r  •«.-i?»    I'  .O     %  n.u     /  .1.     • 
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He  promis'd  me  a  little  page, 
To  squire  me  to  hLs  father*8  towers  ; 

He  promised  me  a  wedding-ring. 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed  to-morrow  ; 

Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 
Alas  !  his  watery  grave  in  Yarrow. 


**  Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met ; 

My  passion  I  as  freely  told  him  ; 
Clasped  in  his  arms,  I  little  thought 

That  I  should  never  more  behold  him  ! 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  hia  ghost ; 

It  vanished  with  a  shriek  of  sorrow  ; 
Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. 


''  £Us  mother  from  the  window  look'd, 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother  ; 
His  little  sister  weeping  walkM 

The  green-wood  path  to  meet  her  brother. 
They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough  ; 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night, 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow  ! 


*  ^  No  longer  from  thy  window  look, 
Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother 

No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid  ! 
Alas  !  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother  ! 
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No  longer  seek  him  eait  or  west. 

And  •earch  no  more  the  foreei  thonmgh  ; 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  eo  dark. 

He  fell  a  lifeleea  corpse  in  Yarrow. 

**  The  tear  shall  nerer  leare  my  cheek. 

No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow  ; 
ril  aeok  thy  body  in  the  itream. 

And  then  with  thee  Til  aleepin  Yarrow.** 
The  tear  did  never  Icare  her  cheek. 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow  ; 
She  found  hit  body  in  the  ttroam. 

And  now  with  him  the  aleepe  in  Yarrow. 


»  X«'VII 


THE  CYPUESS  AND  THE  YEW 


<>  I  htu-  tmnM  wi*  micklo  h*rv 

\  ^'nrlMid  f.»r  yo'rv  bn>w, 
Hut  withvr'U  arc  ita  twecttset  flowerv. 

And  broken  ia  yeVe  vow  : 
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Syne  I  will  ink'  the  cypress  wreath, 
And  weave  it  wi*  the  yew. 

The  gladsome  hours  of  love  are  gone, 

I  wist  na  ere  they  sped. 
The  lily  pale  has  stain*d  my  cheek, 

Tint  LB  the  damask  red  ; 
The  cypress  shall  my  chaplet  be 

To  bind  around  my  head. 

O  why  does  love  sae  sweetly  smile, 
And  gayest  flowerets  strew  ? 

O  why  does  love,  the  fairest  flower. 
Still  twine  about  with  rue  ? 

The  rue  was  thine — but  aye  is  mine. 
The  Cypress  and  the  Tew. 


CXCVIII. 


CARLISLE  YETTS* 


White  was  the  rose  in  his  gay  bonnet, 
As  he  f  aulded  me  in  his  brooched  plaidie  ; 

*lliit  mtle  piece,  no  toes  enchanting  by  the  ■wreetneee  and  simplicity  of  its 
■Ijle  thenhj  the  riohneee  of  ite  poetlealbeMitke,  isseid  to  haye  been  written 
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His  hand  wliilk  clasped  the  truth  o'  love, 

O  it  was  aye  in  battle  readie  ! 
His  lang,  lang  hair,  in  yellow  hanks, 

WaT*d  o'er  his  cheeks  sae  sweet  and  ruddie 
But  now  they  wave  o'er  Carlisle  Yetts 

In  dripping  ringlets  clotting  bloodie. 


My  father's  blood's  in  that  flower-tap, 
My  brother  s  in  that  hare-bell's  blossom, 

This  wliite  rose  was  steeped  in  my  luve's  blood. 
And  ril  aye  weai*  it  in  my  bosom. 


by  a  yo\mg  womiui  duriu{(  the  rebellion  of  1745.     Whether  the  individual 

wli(»  ih  tlie  subject  of  the  piece  lK5fi»re  us  Vxire  any  nuik  in  the  Highliuid  ar- 
my is  unccrt'iin  ;  but  it  would  ajijiear.  tluit,  on  jvccount  of  his  attachment  to 
the  eause  uf  Prince  C'hsirles.  he  luid  fallen  u  victim  to  the  s;uigiiinar5-  meu- 
sures  itf  the  times  when  the  blcKHi  of  the  vanquuihed  was  considered  as  the 
only  atonement  tluit  could  l>e  m.odc.  Certain  it  ia  that  the  measures  pursuoil 
by  the  English  army  aft<T  their  decisive  victory  at  Culloden  wore  by  no 
means  calcuLited  to  soothe  the  irritation  and  win  the  affoctions  of  a  brave 
and  generous  ]>eo])lc.  The  Duke  of  Cumljcrland,  after  marcliing  the  main 
Innly  <if  his  army  to  Fort  Augtwtus,  sent  parties  of  his  men  round  the  High- 
lands, which,  wherever  they  came,  plundered  tlie  i>caceablo  inhabitants  and 
drove  off  their  aittle,  whilst  thouttands  of  families  perislieti  either  by  famine 
or  the  Hw«)rd.  Neither  old  nor  young,  rich  or  poor,  were  oxcmpt<Hi  from 
the  brutiil  fen»city  of  the  English  soldiery,  who  jMit  to  death,  in  cold  bloo«.i. 
incredible  luimlK'rs  of  a  ]^)eoi)le  whom  they  w«)uld.  in  all  proliability,  have 
trembled  to  meet  on  etpial  terms  on  the  field.  Even  the  pre»enco  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  luid  no  effect  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  slaughter;  for,  whihrthis 
men  were  engaged  in  those  scenes  of  horror  ho  was  amusing  hiniHclf  and  hw 
staff  with  horse  and  foot  races !  Throughout  the  whole  country'  the  greatot 
exertions  were  made  to  apprehend  the  followers  of  Charles,  who  himself  was 
clowely  i)ur8\icd  through  tlie  HighLinds.  Of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  ivr- 
bons  who  were  tried,  seventy -seven  wore  executed;  among  whom  were  se- 
venteen officers,  who  were  hangeci,  drawn,  and  quartered  on  Kensington  Com- 
mon, near  London;  nine  executed  in  the  same  manner  at  CarltHlc,  and  eleven 
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Wlien  I  came  first  by  merry  Carlisle, 

Was  ne*er  a  town  sae  sweetly  seeming  ; 
The  Wliite  Rose  flaunted  owre  the  wall, 

The  Thistrd  banners  far  were  streaming  ! 
When  I  came  next  by  merry  Carlisle, 

O  sad,  sad  seem'd  the  town  and  eerie  I 
The  auld,  auld  men  came  out  and  wept, 

* '  O  maiden,  come  ye  to  seek  ye*re  dearie  ? " 


There's  ae  drap  o'  bhide  atween  my  breasts. 
And  twain  my  links  o*  hair  sae  yellow  ; 

Tlie  tane  I'll  ne'er  wash,  and  the  tither  ne*er  kamc. 
But  ni  sit  and  pray  aneath  the  willow. 


nt  York.  It  may  not  be  unintorcnting  to  otir  rendeni  to  state  rMpectiug 
Prince  Chiu-Iex,  that,  after  many  wilTerinifs,  he  eitcaped  into  Pranoo,  where 
)je  remainod  nonie  t-onHidcrablc  time.  Being,  however,  eventually  obli>re<i 
to  quit  that  country,  he  retired  into  Italy,  when,  becoming  disi^^ted  with  the 
ccrcmonioii  of  the  Romish  religion,  he  oame  over  to  London,  and  renmuieed 
it  in  a  Chapel  in  Gray >- Inn  Lnnc  under  hi8  own  name  of  Charlen  Stuart. 
What  in  somewhat  remarkable,  he  came  over  again  to  London  in  1760  to  wit- 
now  the  coronation  of  hia  present  Majesty,  after  which  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  went  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766,  when  the  pope  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  King.  Besides,  none  of  the  Catholic  Courts  would  lis- 
ten to  his  claim,  and,  in  consequence,  he  refused  that  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
arunimod  the  title  of  Count  of  Albany.  In  1772  he  married  the  Princess 
liotisia  Maximiliana  Carolina  de  Htolbe^g  Ouederan,  by  whom  he  had  no 
tMiue.  From  that  period  he  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  till  his 
death,  on  the  Slst  Jan.  1788,  (aged  67)  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  l«- 
<}tieAthcd  his  forttme  to  a  natural  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  whom 
he  legitimated  by  the  approbation  of  the  King  of  Fiance.  To  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  York,  he  loft  two  thousand  ounces  of  silver.  The  Cardinal  died 
;\  few  yearn  n^n,  being  the  la^t  of  the  male  line  of  an  illustrious  but  unfor- 
tiui.ito  houi*c. 
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\Vac%  wac  u|M>n  tliat  cruel  heftrt, 

Wao,  wae  uimhi  that  haml  Mto  MimhIic, 

\\niilk  fo«iit«  on  «iur  richest  Scott iiih  lilmlr. 
And  iiiaki  wu)  uioiiy  a  di>lofu*  wid«iw. 


rxoix. 


THE  MUUNVNiS  MAYDEN 


Mriy  hiMV«'ii  htA\H'  th«*  M.iv«1«\ 

\\  hMiMo  f.iliii*  I>»vc  h:ithi>  !•«  lr:k\4M4'. 

Sitli  t!i('  W'irlili'  h.\A  III'  l':t\i-  Imt  •i«-«>n>t' 
K«>r  thi*  111.1} ili'ii  \k\\**  iiiny, 
\\:\\v  Haiidri-iMt*  iiMtmyc. 

Ami  «it!i  l<>v«\  ;;ri«'fi*  aii'l  WiNlt-nrvM*  i«  t<<nii' 

111  tht*  y«MNlf  in^-iii*  wimkMi', 
A  mhvtr  t)i*>nic  triM-  Mt«i<"l«Ii\ 

Aii<l  iu-rnt4<4Mi'  th«'  dii^ki-  vnlli'V  AnMiii<i> . 
Aii'l  tin  n-  mw  .i  ri\i  r. 
Thilk  iiiuriiiMri-iMf  I'Vrr. 

\\  i\\\  rj^'ht  ;>li  .X'>.kiiiit  .iii'l  iul\rry«'  ■*•  »ii;  '.■ 


1.. 


^t      I: 
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What  inwitie*  could  have  thoughte. 
That  the  plesaunce  is  yboughte, 

Of  a  momente,  with  yeres  of  sorrowe. 
Or,  that  the  softe  delyghte. 
Of  one  dewye  twilyghte, 

Sholde  breste  f  into  stormeB  on  the  morrowe. 


The  brighte  violette  grewe, 
And  the  red  rose  threwe, 

Its  riohe  fragraonce  wbilome  on  the  aire; 
The  nightingale's  dere  songe. 
Through  the  wide  forreste  yronge; 

All  the  sprite  of  swete  loye'regneddet  thero. 


Butte  mie  false  love  has  fledde; 
All  mie  brighte  hopes  are  dedde; , 

Crasedde  §  hearte  and  fame  forlore  ||  bo  to  mee ; 
Tjapedde,ir  what  oonne  I  doe, 
Butte  where  thilke  whyte  thome  grewe, 

To  digge  my  colde  grave — thenne,  to  die. 

*  Undentanding.  t  Bunt.  t  R«ign«d.  J  Broken. 

B  Utterly  lost.  IT  Deceived. 


3A! 


i'i . 


MAKY. 


Al|{      "ULkkijcilhu-^i  ' 


The  Aun  was  mcAhiiK  tlonbii  thv  lift, 

Tho  gl<Miiiiiir  va|iuuni  fa'iiitc  rhill, 

llio  clomU  tli<l  own*  the  cmrry  iihift. 

Ami  Irtwtii*  t)io  bnvz*'  wan  an  the*  hill. 

Wh«ii  i»eiiiiivi\  Mar)\  <l«»mii  by  i^artlia  »tra)"'!. 

Lamviitin;;  Willie  'tivath  tho  piwan  laid- 


111  tliiit  H'tiriMl  nird  m.vm\ 

Far  fra«'  th«-  ii.'ktlui  «»'  t4iil  ami  oarr. 
Il«iw  h:i|*j>)-   I  «i'  him  ha«*  Un>ii, 

Ali«l  t:utt4'<l  MiM,  I'll  tanti'  ii.u*  riia:r 
The  pniH'iit  imiiiit'iitJi  \*y  \it\tv*U-*\  tli-w. 
Whilf  tiiairrmlcanm;  t-wrj-  mtH'tiiit;  »jn-w 


The  !«iIKt  tint  lli:it  ••\(Tlialu 
\'-ii  f.-%in*  !«■%«■  l»«li'ii  th«"  br.U", 

\ft  i-th<>t>l   t'l  tllV    ^^  lllu'n  AAllk: 

S;ift  .-ui  th«>  hlackliipr*  rVnin^  U>  . 


Now  echo  sleep!  within  the  gloomjp  grot. 
Save  when  some  warbler  tunea  his  mellow  note. 


Wi'  Willie  I  hae  w&nimert  here 

When  light  wtu  faded  frae  the  Ay ; 
An'  kentna  what  it  was  to  fear. 

When  a'  that  held  my  heart  was  nigh  ; 
E'en  lable  darkneaa  has  peculiar  charms 
When  loven  fondl;  sigh  in  ithen  anna. 

0  f  when  in  oeoret  I  review 
Joys  memorjr  shall  never  tine, 

t  feel  in  nameless  pangs  anew 

That  wretohedness  for  life  is  mine. 
O  :  I  could  every  human  ill  sustain. 
But  wanting  Willie,  comfort  I  disdain. 

To  me  the  veroal  tints  of  spring 
Can  naught  of  happiness  impart  ! 

1  joyleas  hear  the  linneta  sing. 

For  hope  is  banish'd  fne  my  heart ; 
Whispers  a  wtuning  voice  in  my  decay, 
Come,  join  thy  Willie,  virgin,  oome  away. 
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OT 


WAUILY,  STEADILY 


The  itonn  ewerpt  wildly  thrtmgh  Utr  tky. 

And  loud  the  angry  waten  niar, 
Our  bark  hath  Hr*d  in  tem[)eat  high, 

liut  luch  aa  this  nc*«r  braT'd  before  ; 
Tlicn  warily,  lUradily,  hvlniaman,  aUrr^ 
And  we  yet  the  headland  ca|io  may  clear. 

Koinul  the  li^litiiini;  wirit^  itii  t!ik'l>t, 
OVr  oiir  hi*«<U  the  tliundoni  n>U. 

Hut  in  the  itonii  hm  in  the  tight. 

No  four  fthonld  phake  the  acaniAu'ii  ft«'til 

Tlien  manly,  Hteinlily,  hrlin»nian.  M<tT, 

And  we  vet  the*  hea4UAtul  cain.*  iu.i\  cl«-.kr 

Tlie  Mtonu  m  "Vr.  th«-  nky  mTtiie. 

T>»e  dcfttiiiM  i-'rt  m  ii««i»  m  *i««, 
Vi  t  many  a  daii>;i  r  hirku  un»<t-n. 

lift  i*a«h,  thi*n,  tn  hi*  |«»*t  U*  trii«   . 
o  wanly,  st^^ulily,  h«  Iiu»iiian.  nt^xT, 
And  toon  our  bark  will  the  oding  clear 
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'Tis  done — at  length  we  safely  moor, 
And  transport  fills  each  seaman's  breast, 

To  tread  again  the  wish'd-for  shore, 
And  be  by  dearest  friends  caress'd  ; 

Yet  warily,  steadily,  sailor,  steer, 

There  are  dangers  still  on  shore  to  fear. 


OCII. 

MART  CAMPBELL,  f 

AIR—"  IHyi  o'  langsyne." 


The  primrose  may  blaw  in  the  dawn  o'  the  spring, 

In  the  grey  dewy  evening  the  mavis  may  sing. 

The  white-breasted  gowan  may  deck  the  green  shaw, 

And  the  red  rose  o*  summer  perfuming  may  blaw, 

But  the  sad  sighing  echoes  a'  join  me  to  tell. 

That  these  sweets  canna  bring  me  my  Maiy  CampbeU. 


f  This  song  wm  composed  <m  Iwuming  that  Mary  Ounpbell  wtm  the  name 
of  Bunia'  "Highland  Mary,"  and  although  that  immortal  author  has  him- 
adf  pourtrayed  in  characters  the  most  touching,  hia  grief  for  the  loaa  ot  his 
Mary,  in  the  pathetic  songs  of  The  Highland  Uutie,  0:  Maty  in  Hea- 
ven, and  others,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  oommemora- 
Ure  composition  on  the  subject,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  present  effu- 
sioD  is  not  altogether  superfluous  nor  unimin^essive.  "My  Highland  lassie 
(says  the  Ayrshire  Bard)  was  a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature 
as  ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous  lore.    After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the 
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I  hae  Men  the  grey  linnet  aft  rc»bb*d  o*  its  young. 

Heard  the  sweet,  melting  love-notes  drap  salt  fra*  its  loQf««« 

And  the  stray'd  Umbies  bleating  on  bank  and  on  bnM« 

Bat  nerer  till  now  was  my  poor  heart  so  waa  ; 

Though  the  wild  warbling  music  sounds  sweet  throogli  ike 

deU, 
Still  I  sigh  in  deep  woe  for  my  Mary  Campbell. 


I  linger  a*  Unely  by  Ayr's  winding  stream, 
Where  my  dear  *'  Highland  Mary  "  adorn *d  the  sweet  sesne. 
Where  the  white  mantl*d  hawthorn  has  shelter*d  my 
And  the  wild  roving  echo  play*d  saft  thmugh  the  glade. 
But  these  rural  endoarments  increase  sorrow's  knell. 
And  mind  me  anew  of  my  Mary  Campbell. 


Her  e*e  was  matr  bright  than  yon  star  in  the  sky. 
Health  bloom*d  cm  her  cheek  with  the  wild  roses*  dye. 
Her  saft  bosom  rose  like  a  pure  wreath  ol  snaw. 
But  the  heart  it  omooal'd  was  the  dearest  of  a*. 
Ah  !  pale,  weeping  somiw  has  rung  the  death-kncll, 
And  n>bh'd  mc  <»f  joy  and  my  Msr>*  CampK'U. 


m«»t  anlrnt  rc«i|«««-»l  AtUi-hniriit.  mt  mrt.  b;  %t«|Hi|i)tiDcbt.  ■4t  Xl.    «•>«  ' 
ftuniUy  >4  Ma)*.  tn  •  M«|(««Mt«<rt!*l  ■{■•t  \>y  Uf  ImiiIib  «4    \yr.  «hcrr  w*-  at**! 
tiic  'Uy  ui  Uktii,;  a  fan-wiU.  Ur>rr  mhe  atfiukl  «nititfli   lur  tiir  W«<«t  tti^t. 
Unl*  Ut  ArruijO'  tuAttcn  «xn  <it«;  ^kt  (liri^la  f<r  •••ir  |<r>')«ftic«l  rbAA^  lu  IJ' 
TUi*  *lU:u  ««i  |>rf -niVKt   with   »I1   th-wr   iitru|4r  Mi-l  •tnklte^t  K%rx»n  ■r.uU 
w)tl<h  Pi'tl.-  Miit.turtit   Km   lc^t*i<l   t«<  |«fl--lt«r  tr«»-|rr  rtu- ^l  ■n*  U>  i  t.*  Ik 
•  |4n-  «we      Titf  \ '\rf*  •t<'-*i  iiti  ««»h  aS'Ic  •■!  •  antAll  |«iriiti«'  tf<*<4     tWy 

|*».i>  "inv.l  ihrir  «..w«t.-  1*-  f  Althf  .)  t-.  tt».h    ■U.'r    I        At  <>-«  ..t«»    4  \. 
t«il..li  f-.  •*!■'»  It  J/    »!,i    «-r"*««'«l  xl.*   ••••  t*»  lii*^  t    »■  <-  %l  i'ttr*tk-fkk     mt^rr  Um  Im^I 
••%n«Uj»{i-l  v»l.- ii^hf  «  ««  «t  tt-   I  «ltii  «  n.*:t«*'M't  f<-««*r    ••»  K  >.:"'*•' I  t-.i  i 
U*r  ^\t)  t     !K.  «;t-\i.   it.  *  f   »    \*y    U  ?  n-  1  «     .U  « i  ei.  h  »•  .  f  ►»"  »Uj 
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com. 


IN  VAIN  THOU  CALL'ST. 


In  vain  thou  caJl'st  for  a  mirthful  smile, 

Moma,  to  glance  o*er  my  cheek  of  woe, 
When  the  scorn  that  sits  in  thine  eye  the  while, 

Bids  the  dew  of  my  sorrows  flow. 
Oh !  fly  with  me  swift  o'er  moss  and  brake  ; 

Oh!  fly  from  this  lonely  woodland  glade  ; 
My  charger  shall  speed  for  thy  lov'd  sake. 

And  glisten  for  thee  shall  my  temper*d  blade. 


If  e*er  my  soul,  in  a  playful  hour, 

Seem*d  as  entranced  by  another's  wile, 
And  hung  with  bliss  on  the  magic  power, 

That  ever  lurks  in  a  ruby  smile; 
Then  if  my  frame  with  feeling  trembl'd, 

And  wav'ring  breath  my  bosom  drew, 
Twas  that  the  smile  on  her  cheek  resembPd 

The  softest  smile  I've  ador'd  in  you. 


cciv. 


INVITATION. 


Thou  muai  not  linger,  lovely  t>ne. 
Within  thy  bower,  but  oc»nii*  away 

The  iOi>wl  of  winter  past  and  gone. 
Now  April  ahwia  her  mildeet  rmy. 


The  lily,  bending  on  ita  ttein, 

Wavea  graceful  «iVr  the  lilrer  stream. 
Ik*dcck*d  with  many  a  Umny  p'm. 

The  AelilA  glanci*  in  th<»  niomiiig  )n*aiii 


Nuret*<i  by  the  Ki.*uial  nun  anil  lin-«*s«\ 
And  water'd  by  the  kindly  iih«>«i'r. 

The  bl«4UM»m  nwelU  ii|Min  the  tn*«*«, 

Thi*  Itriar  and  lir-Mim  put  forth  their  ri^iWiT 


N'lW  frijik  the  lamba  aliin^;  thr  Ira, 
( >r  fit'an'ful  bn^uve  the  tt-mlrr  blAtU  . 

The  nimble  har«-«,  in  aiu«>ri*iu  ^Itv, 
Are  fi|Nirting  down  the  ha« thorn  ^laib- 
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The  miDgling  concert  of  the  grove, 
Awakes  to  hail  the  yemal  reign ; 

Each  warbling  voice,  attun'd  to  love, 
Blends  in  one  soft  harmonious  strain. 

Well  bend  our  steps  to  yonder  hill, 
Bespangrd  with  the  early  dew ; 

Or  stray  where  flows  the  murm*ring  rill, 
And  all  our  youthful  vows  renew. 

Thou  must  not  linger,  lovely  one, 
Within  thy  bower,  but  come  away; 

The  scowl  of  winter  past  and  gone. 
Now  April  sheds  his  mildest  ray. 


ccv. 


DRIED  BE  THAT  TEAR.* 


Dried  be  that  tear,  my  gentlest  love! 
Be  hush'd  that  struggling  sigh, 

*  The  author  of  this  poetical  eflfusion  was  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq. ;— Hailltt.  in 
his  critique  on  that  eminent  man,  says,  he  has  justly  been  callod  "a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,"  and  indeed  among  the  comic  writers  of  the  last  century 

A3 


Kor  leMoii't  dsy,  Bor  Ue  ■hftU  prove, 

Mora  te'd,  mon  trae  Uian  I  f 
HiHii*d  be  tiiiil  «^,  be  driad  tiiiil  tMur; 
Oitee^  boding  doabi,  oeeny  anzioiie  leer. 


]>oel  eek  how  loQg  siy  ▼owe  diell  eUy, 
Wlm  en  Oiafe  new  ie  peai  f 

How  kmi^  my  Delie!  oen  I  eay, 
H0W  loQg  n^  life  win  lest  f 

Dned  be  tiiei  teer,  be  bndi'd  tiial  ngh, 

At  kMirn  love  tfaee  iiU  I  die. 


And  doee  that  ihoii^t  efiM  thee  too, 

The  thoni^t  of  Sihrio'e  deeth; 
Thai  he,  who  only  breethee  for  yon, 

Must  yield  that  faithful  breath? 
HuBh*d  be  that  sigh,  be  dried  that  tear, 
Nor  let  U8  lose  our  heaven  while  here. 


he  shines,  "  like  Hesperus  among  the  lesser  U^ts."  He  has  left  four  excellent 
dramas  behind  him,  aU  different,  or  of  different  kinds,  and  all  excellent  in  their 
way,  via.,  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  "The  mTala,"  "The  Duenna,"  "The 
Critic. "  His  songs  are  not  to  be  eqiulled ;  they  have  a  Joyous  spirit  of  intoxica- 
tion in  them,  and  a  spirit  at  the  most  melting  tenderness.  Sheridan  was  not 
only  a  dramatic  writer,  but  a  first  rate  parliamentary  speaker.  His  chaiv 
acteristics  as  an  orator  were,  manly,  unperverted  good  sense,  and  keen 
irony.  Wit,  which  has  been  thought  a  two-edged  weapon,  was  by  him 
always  employed  by  the  same  side  of  the  question — I  think,  on  the  right 
one.  His  set  and  more  laboured  speeches  were  proportionaUy  abortlTO 
and  unimpressive;  but  no  one  was  equal  to  him  in  relaying  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  pompous  absurdity,  and  unravelling  the  web  of  flimsy 
sophistry.  Ho  was  the  last  accomplished  debater  of  the  House  ot  Oommons; 
an  ornament  of  private  and  pubUc  life;  univovaUy  beloved:  a  wit  and  a 
patriot,  to  boot:  a  poet  and  an  honest  man."    Bom  1751.    Died  1816. 
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<x^!vr. 


THE  TWIN  ROSES. 


The  night-dew  fell  on  a  lovely  rose, 
Fresh  opening  to  the  view. 

That  soft  redin'd  upon  its  twin 
Of  rich  and  damaak  hue. 


Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  they  gently  form'd, 

And  Beem*d  to  live  as  one  ; 
And  Bmil*d,  sweet  as  the  pearly  drops 

That  in  the  sunbeam  shone. 


Secure  amidst  the  sheltering  bower, 
They  twin*d  with  artless  tie  ; 

Bat  severed  by  the  mom's  rude  blast, 
One  drooped  and  sank  to  die. 

The  rose  upon  its  slender  stem, 

As  if  with  sorrow  press*d, 
Wav'd  o'er  its  twin-bud  lowly  laid, 

No  more  by  smiles  caress'd. 
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Maritk  mark*d  tho  lovelj  gom, 
Fmh  gUtWring  in  the  rmy  ; 

The  tetr-drop  dew*d  iU  kindred  flower, 
That  withering  died  away. 


TwM  thus  love  twin*d  around  that  heart, 
Falio  Edward*s  imilee  had  won  ; 

Hope  fled,  and  like  the  lovely  roae 
She  drooped  to  die  ali»ne. 


CVTII. 


HOWL  ON.  YE  WILD  WIKD6. 


AIR       '  Mjr  lolirlOiiC  U  t>n  tltc  coU  «nHm<l  ' 


Hnwl  on,  yv  wild  winds,  o'er  his  hallow *d  grave. 

Thy  iiiuiic  is  sweet  t4>  tho  car  ; 
And  lowly  thy  niountaina,  tht»u}{h  niantl'd  in  hiim 

Aa  thv  fn^piuit  muile  «>f  tho  yt>ar. 


*  TSrw*  ltn««  were  i«itn|«ar-l  fiir.  Mkl  «>inir  •!  thr  cvkl«»U-«i  *4  U«  t^rtb 
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Yes,  Winter,  though  icicles  hang  on  thy  brow, 
And  Nature  diaoonsolate  mourns, 

Yet  Scotia  will  ever  exult  in  thy  reign, 
For  she  owes  thee  the  birth  of  a  Bums. 


When  your  bellowing  tempests,  incessant  and  deep, 

Terrificly  howl  through  the  sky, 
Do  you  visit  a  spot  where  his  fame  is  unknown, 

A  spot  where  'twill  wither  or  die  ? 


Yes,  yes,  the  bright  fame  of  the  bard  will  decay, — 

For  Nature  itself  will  expire  ; 
But  the  last  lover's  song,  o*er  the  wreck  of  mankind, 

Will  echo  his  heavenly  lyre. 


OCVIII. 


HAVE  YOU  NOT  SEEN  THE  TIMID  TEAR. 


Have  you  not  seen  the  timid  tear, 
Steal  gently  from  mine  eye  ? 

Have  you  not  mark*d  the  flush  of  fear, 
Or  caught  the  murmur*d  sigh  t 
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And  oan'you  think  my  love  ii  ehiO, 

Nor  fix*d  on  you  akme  f 
And  can  yon  rend,  by  doubting  tttll, 

A  heart  to  muoh  your  own  ? 


To  you  my  aonl't  affaotiona  moTt, 
Devoutly  warm  and  trua  ; 

My  life  haa  been  a  taak  of  love, 
One  long,  long  thought  ol  ycm. 


If  all  your  tender  faith  ia  o'er, 
If  etiU  my  heart  youll  try. 

Alaa !  I  know  but  one  prod  morv: 
111  bleaa  your  name  and  die  t 


«^T1X. 


THS  SAILOR  IK>Y*8  ADIEU 


Tho  NtiiUwAin*!!  fthrill  whutlo  pipM  aU  hands  ah'fy. 

Tho  ir(»nl  t<»  weigh  anchor  waa  tn^'^''« 
Wlicn  pale  tum*d  the  choek  f»f  the  p<M»r  Hailnr  Bcty, 

11  ii  eyce  wcn»  uplifted  to  hearen. 
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And  was  it  dismay  that  affected  hia  breast, 
Or  dread  of  the  deep  that  pervaded  hia  feelings  ? 

Oh!  no,  'twas  a  passion  more  keenly  express'd, 
'Twas  the  throb  of  affection,  'twas  Nature's  appealings. 


To  home  and  to  kindred  he'd  bidden  fareweU, 

He  strove  his  sensations  to  smother. 
But  mem'ry  had  bound  round  his  bosom  her  spell, 

And  he  mus'd  on  the  words  of  his  mother: — 
"  My  hope  is  thy  conduct,  thy  father  is  dead, 

"  Be  true  to  thy  king,  and  ne'er  shrink  from  thy  duty, 
**  The  furrows  of  age  on  my  temples  are  spread, 

«  Thy  sister  has  nought  but  her  virtue  and  beauty." 


The  Sailor  Boy's  cheek  was  bedew'd  with  a  tear, 

His  messmates  beheld  his  emotion, 
With  hearty  huzzas  his  young  boaom  they  cheer. 

It  swell'd  with  a  loyal  devotion: 
Aloft  up  the  shrouds  to  his  duty  he  flew, 

His  heart  glow'd  with  courage,  all  obstacles  braving, 
From  his  neck  his  dear  sister's  last  token  he  drew, 

The  pledge  of  her  love  from  the  top-gallant  waving. 
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<vx. 


TAKE,  Oil,  TAKE  THOSE  LIPS  AWATt 


AIR  -  "  Omiljr  Unidi  Um  wwUlBC  IjM  ** 


Take,  oh,  take  ihoee  lipt  away. 
That  ao  sweetly  were  fonwom; 

And  those  eyca,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn; 

Bat  my  kisses  bring  again. 

Seals  of  lore,  bat  seal*d  in  rain! 


Hide,  oh,  hide  thoso  hills  of  strnw 
Which  thy  fn*Z4*n  Uisom  bean, 

(hi  whose  to|i«  the  |iinks  that  jcr<»«. 
Are  of  those  that  April  wt«ars 

Hut  first  set  my  (Mmr  heart  fn«e, 

l^>iind  in  those  icy  chains  by  thm** 


luittf  Iwn  ,?« (•<  rdljr  i«*rt)w«l  t**  M*  Ulnrr.  Izi  wh<«w  trvf^T*  ^'^  '  K*4iii.  \>ikr  ••! 

<«itiBt>U*r9Mt  tliiM  U-f-tv  til  M»Ak«i|«an  •  M<i«aurr  Ut  MckW^irr.  Mtl  m  UJ 
t)^-  ^i'li*;*  littr-*l  i<«'»l  tilt"  tlwtt  .ifitlf>r  •  |4«\«  m^ui  t"  1«»««>  l««t*  l.u  ■  «% 
•  •  t.k|B«tti  -ti    \|r    MaI  >ti« .  In  l>u  tii>iT>t.-i  ••litt  '.,  ■  I   ;^l.jUiL'-«|«^«rv  •  N«umU 

!.*•  »  *.   :l  tuk   •I'l.  )  i»tl  «  »   li.»»  r%  i  li.  ti.   ••  hl« 
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ooxi. 


THE  LAKE  OF  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP.* 


"  They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp, 

**  For  a  soul  so  warm  and  tme; 
*<  And  she's  gone  to  the  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
"  Where,  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

"  She  paddles  her  white  oanoe. 


•  TbiM  tffecUug  little  piece  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  lliomM  Moore,  and  is 
founded,  he  tells  us,  on  a  story  current  in  Norfolk,  in  America,  of  a  young 
man  who  lost  his  reason  upon  the  death  of  a  girl  whom  he  loved,  and  who, 
suddenly  disappearing  from  his  friends,  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  As 
he  had  frequently  said  in  his  ravings  that  the  girl  was  not  dead,  but 
gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  wandered  into  that 
dreary  wUdemess,  and  had  died  of  hunger,  or  been  lost  in  some  of  its 
dreadful  morasses.  The  great  Dismal  Swamp  is  ten  or  twelve  mUes  distant 
from  Norfolk,  and  the  lake  in  the  middle  of  it  (about  seven  miles  longX  is 
called  Dnmunond's  Pond. 

Amid  the  singular  constellation  of  geniua  that  at  present  flluminatM  our 
poetical  horlaon  the  star  of  Moore  shines  vrith  no  weakly  lustre.  Thii 
eminent  individual,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Garret  Moore,  formeriy  a  respectable 
merchant  in  Dublin,  and  who  still  resides  there,  was  bom  May  SSth,  1779. 
While  attending  the  C^rammar  School  of  that  city  he  evinced  such  precocity 
of  talent  as  determined  his  father  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  superior 
education,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  entered  a  stud«it  in  Trinity 
College. 
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''  And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  eoon  sliaU  we, 
"  And  her  paddle  I  aoon  ehall  hear ; 
"  Long  and  loving  our  life  ahall  be, 
**  And  ni  hide  the  maid  in  a  cyprei  tree, 
"  When  the  footstep  of  death  IB  near !  ** 


Away  to  the  Diamal  Swamp  he  apeeda — 

Hia  path  was  nigged  and  aoxe, 
ThroQgh  tangl'd  juniper,  beda  of  reeda, 
Throngji  many  a  fen,  where  the  serpent  feeda. 

And  man  never  trode  before  ! 


Mr.  Mooro,  during  his  ttey  «t  the  Unhrenttjy,  w  no  1w  dtaHnuiiliilMJil  for 
an  enthimlMitio  attadunent  to  the  libeitj  and  indflpeodaiiee  of  hia  eoontij 
than  for  the  splendoor  of  hia  oilaadoal  aoiiiifaenientB  and  the  wortaWBty  of  Ua 
dispoflition.  In  November,  1799,  ho  became  a  member  of  the  Hem.  Society  of 
the  Middle  Temple ;  and  the  following  year,  before  he  had  completed  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  published  hia  English  translation  of  7%«  Odetof 
Anacreon,  with  notes.  Into  this  version,  though  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
fntilts,  Mr.  Moore  has  succeeded  in  transfusing  a  greater  portion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  joyous  old  Tean  than  any  other  translator  who  has  hitherto  made  the 
attompt. 


On  his  arrival  in  London  the  fame  of  his  abilities  made  his  friendship  be 
courted  by  the  most  distinguished  llteraty  characters,  while  the  brilliancy  of 
his  conversation,  and  the  unassuming  modesty  of  his  manners,  recommended 
him  to  tlio  fashionable  and  poUshod  circles  of  high  life.  Assuming  the 
fictitious  name  of  Little,  he,  in  1801,  jmblished  a  volume  of  origlnxd  poems, 
chiefly  amatory.  Those,  though  exhibiting  great  merit  in  their  composition, 
are,  many  of  them,  too  warm  in  their  colouring,  and  are  apt  to  be 
pernicious  in  their  moral  tendency.  The  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  however, 
bestowed  on  them  the  castigation  they  deserved ;  and  from  the  pure,  nay, 
even  pious  strain  of  feeling  that  pervades  some  of  his  recent  productiona,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  rebuke  was  not  given  in  vain.  In  the 
autumn  of  1803,  Mr.  Moore,  having  obtained  an  appointment  from  the 
Admir.dty,  embarked  for  Bermuda,  but  not  finding  the  situation  congenial 
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And,  when  on  the  earth  he  sunk  to  sleep, 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew, 
He  lay,  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew! 


And  near  him  the  she- wolf  stirred  the  brake. 
And  the  oopper-snake  breath'd  in  his  ear. 
Till  he  starting,  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, 
'^Oh  !  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  lake, 
'*  And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  V* 


He  saw  the  lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 

Quick  over  its  surface  play'd — 
**  Welcome,"  he  said,  **my  dear  one's  light!" 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed,  for  many  a  night. 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid  ! 


to  hiR  hftbits  and  ten^ier  of  mind,  he  resigned  it,  and,  after  making  a  toiir 
through  part  of  the  United  States,  and  remaining  there  about  a  twelvemonth, 
returned  again  to  England.  The  following  year  ho  printed  his  romarlu  on 
the  manners  and  society  of  America,  in  a  work  entitled  Odes  and  BpUtlet. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  once  in  Paris,  and  several  times  in  Dublin,  his 
natal  dty,  at  which  last  place  the  most  flattering  honours  were  paid  to  his 
genius,  particularly  by  a  splendid  entertainment  given  on  the  occasion  of  his 
late  visit,  where  were  assembled  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  political 
characters  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  Earl  of  Chaiiemont  in  the  chair.  He 
has  also  lately  favoured  the  world  with  several  productions  of  high  desert. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  is  lalla  Rookh,  a  poem  not  unworthy  to  rank 
among  the  most  celebrated  performances  of  the  present  day,  and  for  the 
copyright  of  which,  we  are  assured,  the  author  received  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  tkoumnd  ffuinetu. 

Happy  in  the  society  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  Udy,  whom  he  mar- 
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Till  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birkeii  bftrk. 
Which  oarriod  him  off  from  the  •hore; 

Far  he  follow'd  the  meteor  qMurk, 

The  wind  waa  high,  and  the  donda  wwe  dark. 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 


Bat  oft,  from  the  Indian  htmter^i  oamp, 

Thia  lorer  and  maid  lo  true, 
Are  aeen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp, 
To  croei  the  Uke  by  a  fire-flj  lamp. 
And  paddle  their  white  oanoe! 


CVJUl. 


THE  VINE  DRB88ER8. 


When  mom  thn»'  riung  Tapour  gleami. 
When  M^los  take  their  (light. 

When  muleteem  lead  forth  their  teame. 
And  piigrima  climb  the  height; 

With  thoe  Til  U»  the  fielda  rvpair. 

With  thee  the  rintage  toila  IH  thart, 
Fc»r  toil  will  thm  teem  light. 


rv«l  W4ZIC  jrikf  Atpi.  Mr    M<«irr  tntm  \mjmm  \h»  m*aA    «i  kl* 

UM  ut.    tk«*r   lb>w  w«k>S.   WUUhlnr.  tScTi*Untf  htnMrlf  U>  tbts*   vlmMki 

|4«wtn(  |"ir>ulU  for  wLicIt  hU  mlad  •mtmM  to  b«  h»  iiMaitiMj  itt«4 
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When  baming  noon  begins  to  fade, 
When  drauen  leave  the  vine, 

And  court  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade, 
Or  danoe  beneath  the  pine; 

With  thee  1*11  lead  the  meny  ring, 

With  thee  the  canzonet  111  sing, 
Till  dewy  ere  decline. 

And  when  our  train  shall  homeward  hie 

With  pipe  and  tamborine. 
As  Luna  mounts  the  eastern  sky. 

The  tow*ring  Alps  between. 
To  thee  Fll  sigh  a  soft  farewdl, 
Till  flocks  shall  ring  their  matin  bell 

Along  the  spangl'd  green. 


OGXIII. 


THE  PUNCH  BOWL. 


O  once  I  felt  lore,  bat  I  feel  it  no  more. 

And  I  langoish'd  and  pin'd  for  a  prim  prudish  maid! 
But  ere  long  I  peroeiv'd  the  best  cure  of  love's  sore, 

Was  the  flowing  punch  bowl — so  a  fig  for  the  jade. 
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Every  joy  of  our  life  here  ia  fleeting  umI  run^ 
Like  the  miat  of  the  moontain,  when  gnep'd  M,  they  fly. 

Then  wiaely  well  drown  all  oar  eorrow  and  pain. 
In  thia  deep  bowl  of  bliat,  ere  its  fonntaina  run  dry. 


Draw  near  then,  my  friends,  and  drink  deep  of  the  tide. 
That  brightona  the  eye  and  expanda  all  the  aoul ; 

We  care  not  for  beauty,  for  grandeur  nor  pride, 
We  are  greater  than  prinoea,  when  crown*d  with  thia  biiwl. 


While  one  spark  of  existence  within  ua  romaina. 
Well  ateadily  atand  by  thia  aonroe  of  delight; 

Thou  promoter  of  mirth,  thou  aweet  aoother  of  |iaina. 
Be  our  comfort  by  day,  and  our  darling  at  night. 


i^i'XIV. 


THK  glEENS  lioWEU  • 


Oir  La«ly  sat  in  <»ur  k<mm1  Lortl'i  hal!. 
Hut  thrrv  waft  in  tho  |MiqiU»  iiky 
A  bDMulff  ami  brighter  cviopy 

Than  lUrai's  Ti»*(  t»r  n'yal  |iall. 
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And  the  light  that  linger'd  in  the  west 
Was  like  a  love-lorn  maiden's  eye, 

When  blushes  tell  her  soul's  onrest, 
And  the  glow  of  her  hope  begins  to  die, 

Then  onr  I^dy  went  to  her  bower  to  view 

The  flowers  that  around  her  terrace  grew. 


Our  Lady  shone  in  her  diadem  ; 
Her  lap  was  rich  with  a  hundred  fold 
Of  woven  pearls  and  doth  of  gold. 

That  earth  was  proud  to  kiss  its  hem  ; 

And  a  web  of  diamonds  was  her  vest, 
That  seem'd  as  if  a  summer  shower. 
Taught  by  a  cunning  wizard's  power, 

Had  gather'd  to  sparkle  on  her  breast ; 

But  among  the  flowers  in  her  proud  array 

The  dead  leaf  of  November  lay. 


Our  Lady  tum'd  her  velvet  steed 
To  see  whence  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  rose, 
Where  the  wild  bee  hums  and  the  woodbine  grows, 

And  the  lambs  among  the  violets  feed. 

There  palsied  age  lean'd  on  his  crutch. 

Her  kind  and  loving  hand  to  touch  ; 

And  while  she  smil'd  on  his  lowly  ceU, 

The  dead  leaf  from  her  garland  felL 


The  pomp  of  our  Lady's  day  went  past. 
Her  grave  was  shut,  and  all  were  gone. 

But  that  dead  leaf  rose  upon  the  blast. 
And  rested  on  her  funeral  stone  ; 
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And  it  hftd  gather'd  the  riohett  smU 
Of  eTery  riulet  in  tKe  mead. 
Where  once  uneeen  our  Lady  etoop'd. 
To  lift  the  aged  heed  that  droop'd. 
And  abore  her  holy  grare  they  apread, 
While  angela  their  iweet  dew  miniat'red, 
Till  aho  had  a  tomb  ni  flowen  that  hid 
The  pride  of  the  proudeat  pyramid, 
And  a  garland  every  spring  ahall  riae 
Where  the  dead  leaf  of  Norember 


ccxv. 


FAIR  ELLEN  OF  LORN 


O  !  heard  yon  yon  i»ihn»ch  enund  aiul  in  the*  gale, 
\Micro  a  band  c«>mi*th  ■li>wly,  with  wcvpinKainl  vail  f 
Tiji  the  chief  f>f  (tlviiAra  Unu*nta  for  hi«  dear. 
And  hor  tire  and  hvr  intiplu  art*  calFd  tf>  ht*r  birr. 

iSIfiiani  raiiK'  tlmt,  with  the  niitunipn  an«l  «hr«>ud  , 
Her  kiniiiu'ii  tliry  fdUnw'd,  but  nii'iiniM  unt  iU<tud  , 
Thrir  pUitU  all  th«*ir  U«iiiikji  wrrv  f<ild<^l  an>und  , 
T)p-\  in.-tn*h'd  a11  in  »il«n<«'     xUvy  I<«>k'd  t<*  th«'  ^r  'Mi-.d 
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In  silence  they  reached  over  mountftin  and  moor 
To  a  heathy  where  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar, 
Now  here  let  ub  place  the  grey  atone  of  her  cairn ; 
*'  Why  apeak  ye  no  word?**  said  Qlenan  the  stem. 


"  And  tell  me,  I  charge  yon,  ye  dan  of  my  spoose, 
''  Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  dond  ye  your  brows  ? 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain;  no  answer  is  made, 
But  each  mantle  unfolding,  a  dagger  display'd. 


*'  I  dream'd  of  my  lady,  I  dream'd  of  her  shroud," 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud  ; 
'*  And  empty  that  shroud,  and  that  coffin  did  seem  : 
*'  Glenara  !  Olenara  !  now  read  me  my  dream  !*' 


Oh  !  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween. 
When  the  shroud  was  undos'd,  and  no  body  was  seen  ; 
Then  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  scorn — 
Twas  the  youth  that  had  lov*d  the  fair  EUen  of  Lorn— 


*'  I  dream'd  of  my  lady,  I  dream*d  of  her  grief, 
''  I  dream'd  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief  ; 
*'  On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem  : 
''  Glenara  !  Olenara  !  now  read  me  my  dream  !" 


In  dust  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground. 
And  the  desert  reveal'd  where  his  lady  was  found  ; 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne. 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  ? 

C3 
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OOXYl. 


THE  OLD  SHEPHERD'S  DOG. 


The  old  ahepherd's  dog,  like  bis  suMker,  wm  grqr, 
Hii  teefh  all  departed,  and  feeble  hia  tcmgiie  ; 

Tet,  where'er  Corin  went,  he  waa  followed  bj  Tn^  : 
Thna  h»ppy  through  life  did  they  hobble  along. 


*  "  I  do  not  love  a  cat,"  says  the  author  of  this  piece,  "  his  diqpoeitioii  is 
mean  and  suspicious.  A  friendship  of  years  is  canoellod  in  a  moment  by  an 
accidental  tread  on  his  tail  or  foot.  He  instantly  spits,  raises  his  rump,  twirls 
his  tail  of  malignity,  and  shuns  you:  turning  back,  as  he  goes  olf,  a  staring 
vindictive  face,  full  of  horrid  oaths  and  unforgiveness;  seeming  to  s^ 
'  Perdition  catch  you !  I  hate  you  for  ever.'  But  tlie  Dog  is  my  delight : 
tread  on  his  tail  or  foot,  ho  expresses  for  a  moment  the  imeasinras  oi  his 
feeling;  but  in  a  moment  again  the  copi plaint  is  ended.  He  runs  around 
you;  jumps  up  against  you;  seems  to  declare  his  sorrow  for  complaining,  as 
it  was  not  intentionally  done;  nay,  even  to  make  himself  the  aggraasor;  and 
bogs,  by  whiniugs  and  lickings,  that  master  will  think  of  it  no  more."  Dogs 
are,  in  general,  endued  with  wonderful  sagacity  ;  indeed,  no  animal 
has  hitherto  been  found  so  entirely  adapted  to  our  use,  and  oven  to  our 
protection;  his  diligence,  his  ardour,  and  his  obedience  are  ineschaustible, 
and,  unlike  any  other  animal,  he  seems  to  remember  only  the  benefits  he 
receives.  Such  a  one  as  this  appears  to  have  been  our  dog  Tray.  He  had 
endeared  himself  to  Corin,  his  master,  by  every  action  of  his  life,  and 
which  had  insensibly  knit  their  hearts  together— they  seemed  to  live  only  for 
each  other,  nor  in  the  end  could  death  part  them.  "  Bury  me,  neighbours, 
beside  my  old  friend,"  were  the  dying  injunctions  of  the  poor  did  ahepbeni  - 
They  indeed  were  friends. 
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When  fatigned,  on  the  grass  the  old  shepherd  would  lie, 
For  a  nap  in  the  sun  ;  'midst  his  slumbers  so  sweet. 

His  faithful  companion  crawFd  constantly  nigh, 
Placed  his  head  on  his  lap,  or  lay  down  at  his  feet. 

When  winter  was  heard  on  the  hill  and  the  plain. 
And  torrents  descended,  and  cold  was  the  wind; 

If  Corin  went  forth  'mid  the  tempest  and  rain. 
Tray  scom'd  to  be  left  in  the  chimney  behind. 

At  length  in  the  straw  Tray  made  his  last  bed. 
For  vain  against  death,  is  the  stoutest  endeavour; 

To  lick  Corin's  hand  he  rear'd  up  his  weak  head. 
Then  fell  back,  dos'd  his  eyes,  and,  ah  !  dos'dthem  forever. 

Not  long  after  Tray  did  the  shepherd  remain. 
Who  oft  o'er  his  grave  with  larue  sorrow  would  bend  ; 

And,  when  dying,  thus  feebly  was  heard  the  poor  swain, 
*'  Oh  !  bury  me,  neighbours,  beside  my  old  friend." 


OCX  VII. 


THE  LOVELY  ELLEN  WAS  LAID  IN  HER 

SHROUD. 


The  lovely  EUen  was  laid  in  her  shroud. 
The  tapers  were  round  her  burning; 

And  the  nuns  all  sung  an  holy  hymn, 
Clad  in  their  weeds  of  mourning. 
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Thoy  watched  her  tho  lire-long  day  and  night. 
Till  their  eyes  were  dimm*d  with  weeping! 

She  could  not  wake  from  her  trance  of  death. 
But  lay  like  a  aweet  babe  iloeping. 


And  beauty  atill  aoeni'd  to  play  un  her  cheek. 
Though  death's  a>ld  finger  touch*d  it. 

And  tho  roee,  aa  it  withered,  yet  eweetly  •mil*d 
Beneath  the  hand  that  cniahed  it. 


Vetpera  were  aaid,  aiid  the  houn  paM*d  on. 
And  long  they  werv  and  weary. 

But  deep  and  tad  camt*  the  luatiii  bell  ; 
The  hall  waa  dark  and  dreary. 


And  many  a  h(»ly  prayer  waa  aaid, 
Aa  in  their  arms  tlioy  bore  her, 

They  laid  hor Iwncath  the  aldera  ahadc. 
And  tprfiul  thv  f^reen  turf  o'er  her. 


Thoy  pullM  the  fainiit  flmr'ni  of  tho  yi^ar. 

\in\  nituiil  hiT  h«*a4l  thoy  itivw'd  thoni. 
And  loii^  it  «iui  vrv  thoy  withor'd  away. 

For  the  tears  of  heaven  Iwdew'd  them  ' 
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OCXVIII. 


THB  POOR  SWEEP. 


FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 


Twas  a  keen  frosty  mom,  and  the  snow  heayy  falling, 
When  a  child  of  miBfortnne  was  thua  sadly  calling, 
"  Sweep !  sweep  !  I  am  cold,  and  the  snow's  very  deep  ; 
O  pray,  take  compassion  on  poor  little  sweep  !  *' 


The  tears  down  his  cheeks  in  large  drops  were  titst  rolling, 
Unnotic'd,  onpitied,  by  those  by  him  strolling. 
Who  freqaently  wam'd  him  at  distance  to  keep, 
While  he  cried,  **  Take  compassion  on  poor  little  sweep ! 


*i 


In  vain  he  implor'd  passing  strangers  for  pity  ; 

This  smil'd  at  his  plaints,  and  that  banter'd  his  ditty  ; 

Humanity's  offspring,  as  yet  lay  asleep. 

Nor  heard  the  sad  wailings  of  poor  little  sweep. 


At  the  step  of  a  door,  half  frozen  and  dejected, 
He  sat  down  and  griev'd,  to  be  shunn'd  and  neglected, 
When  a  kind-hearted  damsel  by  chance  saw  him  weep, 
And  resolv'd  to  befriend  the  distresMd  little  sweep  ! 
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Unmindful  of  Hneen,  to  a  neighbour*!  aho  led  him, 
WamiM  his  HiiiYm  by  the  fire  and  tenderly  fed  him  ; 
And,  oh  !  it  hat  delight  did  this  fair  maiden  roap. 
When  she  found  a  loat  brother  in  poor  IttUe  sweep. 


In  rapture  she  gax*d  on  each  black  sooty  fealure. 
And  hugg*d  to  her  bosom  the  foul-cmelling  creature  ! 
Who,  sav*d  by  a  sister,  no  longer  need  creep 
Through  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  a  pour  little  sweep. 


tXTLIX. 


STEER,  HITHER  STEER,   YOrR  WINGED  PINB*. 


wyrm""  *»<m* 


St*vr,  hith«*r  iitoer,  your  m  iiiged  innes, 

.\11  U*ati*n  mariners  ' 
liorv  lie  lo\Vs  undinoiTcr'd  mines, 

A  i>n*y  to  pa«si>n({t«ri  . 


•     •  Wt!h%'t>   |lrrmT»»«     th*    »•  thnr  >4   this  •'•irf.   ••»»•  U-   h«»*    t«>«  U«*i 
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Perf umeB  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Which  make  the  Phoenix*  urn  and  nest. 

Fear  not  your  ships 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you,  save  our  lips  ; 

But  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies,  till  love  hath  gotten  more. 


For  swelling  waves,  our  panting  breasts. 

Where  never  storms  arise. 
Exchange,  and  be  awhile  our  guests. 

For  stars  gaze  on  our  eyes ; 
The  compass,  love  shall  hourly  sing. 
And,  as  he  goes  about  the  ring, 

We  will  not  miss 
To  tell  each  point  he  nameth  with  a  kiss  ; 

Then  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies,  till  love  have  gotten  more. 


Middle  Temple,  and  published,  tn  161S,  the  ftnt  part  of  his  Britatmia'i 
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ncxx. 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  FALLEN  BRAVE. 


AlK    -■'HcoUwli*lu0  wl'WalUctbbd 


Weep  not  for  the  fallen  bimTe, 
Mtium  nut  th<«e  who  died  to  save  , 
Hallow'd  is  the  bl<Midy  grare 

When)  a  Patriot  Um. 
His  the  loTvliest  wri*ath  that  famo 
Krv  shall  twine  for  mortal  name  ; 
His  the  tale  that  loii|{  ihall  claim 

lk'auty*8  softest  sijjhs. 


Wlio  that  Kiasta  a  Ilriton*s  pride, 

Who  to  her«ies  so  allied. 

Would  not  w<M»  the  death  thejr  died, 

i'rown'd  by  victory  f 
Who  that  is  a  freeman's  sou 
Would  not  d«>  as  they  have  d<me  ; 
Win  with  deAth,  as  they  have  won, 
Kurii|»i's  lilwrty 
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Waterioo  !  that  morning  field 
Glitter'd  gay  with  spear  and  shield, 
Barbed  tieed,  and  warrior  steeFd, 

Grallia's  chivalry ; 
But  night  saw  a  sterner  scene, 
Blood  was  gushing  on  thy  green. 
Groans  were  heard  where  shouts  had  been, 

Joy  and  revelry. 


Waterloo  !  thy  field  shall  well 
MariL  where  Britons  fought  and  fell; 
How  they  fought  let  f oemen  tell. 

They  that  shrunk  to  see. 
But  they  bled  in  freedom's  cause. 
Fought  and  fell  for  Europe's  laws; 
Ifobly  eam'd  the  world's  applause — 

Bless  their  memory! 


ocxxi. 


WHEN  FIRST  UPON  YOUR  TENDER  CHEEK.* 


When  first  upon  your  tender  cheek 
I  saw  the  mom  of  beauty  break. 
With  mild  and  cheering  beam, 


•  The  composition  »»f  Mi-**  .\iken.  now  Mr*.  Rir>«n|.i.  tli«*  •ii-.tin<n»»**»*«* 
fti>»UT  of  l>r.  Aiken,  who,  by  con<1c:«confliii^.  aiuiil^t  monj  o]»lt'n«li  i  eflfort* 
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I  bow'd  b«furf»  your  iufuki  ■hriiM, 
The  earUett  urHi  jrou  had  were  mine. 
And  you  my  darling  theme. 


I  Mw  yon  in  that  opening  mom, 
Ft»r  boauty*t  bonndleae  empire  bom. 

And  fint  oonfeae'd  your  eway; 
And  ere  your  thuughta,  deToid  of  art. 
Could  leara  the  Talue  of  a  heart, 

I  gare  my  heart  away. 


I  watch*d  the  dawn  <»f  eTery  grace. 
And  gai*d  upon  that  angel  face, 

While  yet  *twae  lafe  to  gaae; 
And  fondly  bleM*d  each  riaing  diarm. 
Nor  thought  that  inmioence  cnuld  harm 

The  |)eacc  <if  future  days. 


But  now,  dc*eiN»tic  o*cr  the  plains. 
Tilt*  awful  n(M»n  «»f  bvauty  reigns. 

And  knwling  cmwds  adore; 
Thom*  chimiis  arise*  t^xi  fivroely  bright. 
Danger  and  dvath  attend  the  sight. 

And  I  must  hope  no  more. 


r-  *\m\\  xu  I  ,  rV.it  utt.  ••(  I  «Tr)  litul  Mi  t  |«rThtAi  !.•  «rt 
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Thus,  to  the  rising  god  of  day, 
Their  early  vows  the  Persiana  pay, 

And  bless  the  spreading  fire, 
Whose  glowing  chariot,  mounting,  soon. 
Pours  on  their  heads  the  burning  noon. 

They  sicken  and  expire. 


CCXXII. 


OH,  ONCE  THERE  WERE  MINUTES. 


Oh  !  once  there  were  minutes  when  light  my  heart  beat. 
Traversing  the  wild  and  the  woodland  retreat; 
But  there  was  a  wild  and  a  woodland,  I  ween, 
Whose  bowers  were  to  me  ever  lovely  and  green, 
Where  fancy,  enamoured,  exultingly  wove, 
And  twin'd  the  fair  garland  to  Rosa  and  Love. 


The  gay  hours  of  summer,  pass'd  lightly  along. 
The  beam  of  the  morning  gave  life  to  the  song: 
At  eve,  'mid  the  choristers,  lightly  I  trode, 
Nor  broke  their  repose,  nor  disturb'd  their  abode; 
Fond  fancy,  enamour'd,  exultingly  wove. 
And  twin'd  the  fair  garland  to  Rosa  and  Love. 


S56 

TwM  the  bliM  ul  Elysium  each  moming  lo  tnoe. 

In  tho  sweet  upenin^  ruse>huU,  the  smile  uf  her  h 

VThxlo  the  dn>p  ih*t  recliu*d  its  s(>ft  bi««>iii  upim. 

Was  the  beam  <>C  her  eye,  through  its  lashes  thai  shmie; 

Then  fancy,  enamour'd,  exultingly  wure. 

And  twinM  the  fair  garland  to  Rusa  and  Lure. 


Those  moments  uf  rapture  n(»  Icmger  are  miuv. 
The  gem  that  I  liv*d  for  has  dnipp*d  in  its  |>rinie. 
The  wild  and  tliv  WfNNlUnd*s  liright  Tisioiu  are  guoe. 
And  the  ruse-bud,  unhev«k*d,  now  bhissums  aluoe; 
But  tlie  garland  that  fancy  exultingly  wove. 
Hhall  blossom  for  ever  to  Rusa  and  Low. 


<«'XXIII 


HAPPY  THE  WtiRLI)  IN  THAT  HLKST  MIK 


Happy  the  world  in  tluit  bUtt  sgr, 

Wlu-n  Wsiity  «AS  ii«>t  U»U);ht  nor  sold. 

W)u-n  thr  fair  nuiid  was  unuitlam'd 
>Vith  thv  mciui  tbirvt  of  Itaneful  K*>M. 
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Then  the  kind  ih^therd,  when  he  sigh'd. 
The  swAin,  whose  dog  was  all  his  wealth, 

Was  not  by  cmel  parents  f  orc'd 
To  breathe  the  am'rons  tow  by  stealth. 


Now,  the  first  question  fathers  ask, 
When  for  their  giris  fond  loTers  sue, 

Is — What's  the  settlement  you'll  make  ? 
You're  poor ! — he  flings  the  door  at  you. 


OCXXIT. 


SOMEBODY* 


My  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody  ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Oh  hon  !  for  somebody  ! 

Oh  hey  !  for  somebody  ! 
I  could  rai^  the  world  around 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 


*  W«  extxact  thit  Mi  d  the  f oDowlog  popakr  song  firain  •  muill  eoOeo* 
tlon  which  WW  notked  in  iMge  811.  m  heing  pohUriMd  hj  M  r.  &  A.  flmiUi 
for  the  OM  of  his  pupik.  In  thiU  aeleetion  tt  ie  mentioiied  that  **  The  fixai 
and  fourth  atanaM  of  thia  aoog  af«  firain  the  pen  of  Bnma*  the  othen  won 
nerer  before  printed."    Whether  theae  additional  atenaa  we  the  pnkhaelkm 
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How  aft  Tve  wander*d  by  the  Imm, 
At  gloamin'  hour,  wi*  taiiiebodjr ; 
And  liiten*d  to  the  tale  o'  lore, 
8ae  sweetly  told  by  aomebody  ; 
Oh  hon  !  for  loiiiebody  ? 

Oh  hey  !  for  aomebody  ! 
Wtiig*d  wi*  joy  the  momente  flew, 
8ee  bleet  wm  I  wi'  eomebody. 


But  now  the  tear-drap  dims  my  «V, 

^liene'er  I  think  o*  eomebiKly  ; 
For  weel  I  lo*o  the  bonny  lad 
That*t  far  awa ;— my  aoaiebudy. 
Oh  hon  !  for  aomebody  ! 

Oh  hey  !  for  aomebody  ! 
\Vliile  I  live  rU  ne*er  foiKvt 
The  parting  look  o*  aonivlx>«h 


Yv  {Miwvrt  that  fttiiile  on  virtuoui  U»wv, 

a,  ■wvcUy  ■mile  t*ti  •i»invlMHly  ! 
Frao  ilka  dan^^vr  ktt>p  him  (tw. 
And  tend  mc  aafc  my  aiimelMMly. 
Oh  hon  !  ft»r  •oniclMKly  ' 

oh  hvy  !  for  •omclMtdy  * 
I  wm»\  d«»-  what  wad  I  tt«'t  ' 
For  tho  sake  o*  tumckiotU  ' 


«.|  Vt    Smith  hUL-M-W.  or  I  if  jir.T  ■  f  I  u  |*rtir«l  fnrn.|«   «•  ».».  •  i   ■  rt,»  •  • 
•  .♦.^••.n-     U.\   «r  thlt.k   t).«iii  III   M     l.«|tl!jr    tt.!r-I  .  ««1  tUftti    i  <  ■      -•  • 
««r»*«  t  .  K'  i^(«  <;«-i^!j  %rr.  %tyi  tluit   U^}    ^rr  «"rtl.j  -4   %  \l^-%  It.  tl<<r   livt 
«i>Uc«tii>o«  u(  the  |<rcwtut  .U> 
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ocxxv. 


SO  TIS  WITH  LOVE. 


Its  filmy  wing,  of  azure  hae, 
Ldghtly  the  fluttering  inaect  plies, 

Breathless  the  yoathfnl  train  pnrsne, 
Bat  onward  still  the  wanderer  flies; 

If  one  at  length  the  prize  obtain, 

He  thinks  it  fairer  for  his  pain; — 
So  'tis  with  love. 


What  sweetens  the  poor  peasant's  sleep? 

What  makes  the  warrior's  laurel  dear? 
Why  joy  the  heroes  of  the  deep 

When  first  their  native  difis  appear? 
Oh!  'tis  the  thought  of  dangers  o'er. 
Gives  present  bliss  to  charm  the  more! — 
So  'tis  with  love. 


ocxjin. 


THE  ZEPHYR. 


Zephyr,  wluther  ui  them 

Tell  me  where; 
With  prankish  girb  in  garden*  pUying, 

Falee  mm  fair, 
A  bntterfly**  light  hack  heetriding, 
Qneen-bece  to  honejnacklee  guiding, 
<>r  on  a  twinging  hare-bell  riding, 

Kree  fmni  cars. 


Before  Aumra*i  car  jron  amble, 

High  in  air. 
At  noon,  when  Neptane'i  wa-nymphe  gamU»l, 

Braid  their  hair; 
^\l)«*n  on  the  tumbling  billovi  rolling. 
Or  on  the  sniot^h  lancU  idly  ■trolling. 
<>r  in  ci^»l  t^»tt4i«  they  lie  lolling. 

You  M\^*n  there. 
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To  chaae  the  moon-beams  up  the  moantainBy 

Ton  prepare, 
Or  danoe  with  elves  on  brinks  of  fountains, 

Mirth  to  share. 
Now  seen  with  love-lorn  lilies  weeping, 
Now  with  a  blushing  rose-bud  sleeping, 
While  Tories,  from  their  windows  peeping, 

Cry,  Oh  rare ! 


CGXXvn. 


DUNOIS  THE  BRAVE  !♦ 


It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound  for  Palestine, 

But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  St.  Mary's  shrine  ; 

"  And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven,'*  was  still  the  sol- 
dier's prayer, 

"  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love  the  fairest 
fair." 


*  This  ii  eztnctod  eram  PamTi  UtUn  to  ki$  Kinsfolk:  tiM  fottiywing  is  th^ 
note  whIchpreoodMit:— "  ArtUi|Qe<rfgiMtariBonliBlorart  WMgtTvnm^ 

■  3 


Hb  oath  of  hoootir  on  Um  •hrine  h«  grav*d  it  with  hit  amord^ 
And  f()llow*d  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  hia  hard  ; 
Where,  faithful  to  hia  noble  row,  hia  war-cry  filled  the  air— 
'*  Be  honour*dayo  the  braTcat  knight,  beloved  the  fairest  tetr.** 


They  owed  the  oonqueat  to  hia  arm,  and  thia  hia  liefe  lord 

aaid, 
*'  The  heart  that  haa  for  honour  beat  by  bliM  muat  be  repaid— 
My  daughter  laabel  and  thou  ahall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  braTeat  of  the  brave,  ahe  faireat  of  the  fair.  ** 


And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  St.  Mary*t  ahrtne. 
That  makoa  a  Paradiae  on  earth,  if  hearta  and  hancb  oombtae. 
And  erery  Lord  and  Laily  bright  that  wvre  in  chafwl  thetv^ 
Cried,  *'  Honour*d  be  the  brareat  knight — belored  the  faireat 
fair." 


\jj  a  Udy  wboM  Cather  hftd  fmmd  It  upon  Um  field  vi  hattk.  (W»UrrtiK>l      It 
la  a  maniiani|4  oillrcticio  of  Krvoch  mm^gt,  Ivaritair  •tAlu*  '4  rUjr  ai^l  likairl. 
which  |in>lwUj  lU'lkmU  the  IaU>  «>f  thr  |ir^>|itiet<  r       «»i»«  .  r  !«>>  '4  thnv 
nifnai»cni  I  h^tr  tlMHi^ht  |irrtt>.  »i»<l  tukvf  atiM-r  Im>1  ati  ••{^■'rt'ititt}  >«f  h*« 
tn^c  tiicm  tnut«Ut««l  ItiUt  llii^luh  l>jr  utrcttit^  at   V*ru  with  **»€  •>!  t»ir  !v«iC 
Uah  tXM-n  '4  rhjmc.** 

W«  havr  only  t>>  «<il,  that  thU  ^mtf  *tr  l^llad  U  rrry  |«t«>ilk/  in  rruK-v.  a>»l 
waa  wrltiofi  t'X  ub«  %ji  lluociA|«n«'B  atatar*.   I'aiaijr  «i«    ik*4harbu«»,    Ca 
Oitacn  uf  lIuUaiMl. 
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CCXXVIII. 


O  BEAUTY,  PEERLESS  IS  THY  GLOW. 


O  beaatjTy  peerieBS  i«  »,iaj  ^^m, 
ResUtleBS  beamB  thy  streftming  eye. 

When  the  soft  temn  of  pity  flow, 
For  heroes  who  in  battle  die. 

Who  would  not  die  the  wazrior't  death, 

When  beauty  weaves  the  cypreaa  wreath  ! 


Nor  cheerless  shall  the  widow  sigh, 
The  soldier^s  ofispring  friendless  roam  ; 

The  tear  enthroned  in  beaat/s  eye. 
Are  stars  to  guide  the  wand'rers  home. 

Who  would  not  die  the  warrior's  death, 

When  beauty  weayes  the  cypress  wreath. 
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orxxix. 


O  WHEN  AGAIN  SHALL  MY  EYB8  ROYS.* 


O  when  agmin  aludl  my  ejm  rore, 
OVr  all  the  objecto  oC  mjr  loTe  \ 
Our  ouiUgee,  our  cryiUl  rillt, 
Onr  hamleU  aad  our  native  hilli. 
O  when  again  shall  my  eym  roTe, 
0*er  all  the  objedt  of  my  love  f 

The  flower,  the  beauty  of  our  dell, 

The  lovely,  gentle  Iiabelle  ; 

In  the  elm'i  thjule,  when  fthall  I  Ixmml 

To  the  BWeet  piiw*!  enchanting  •■miKl, 

When,  when  again  ihall  waiiUer  tight 

On  all  the  i»bjecta  of  delight. 
My  father  and  my  mother. 
My  lijiter  and  my  brother  ; 

My  flockiaiid  lainlia  that  bleat, 

My  ihepherdeie  so  iweet. 

(>  trhrn  (l<^tin,  dc. 


•  Th*^*  •liii|4«'  •tttttA*  »r^  1  tmti«l»tl  ««  .if  th*  fwwtry  ••;h^'  >•%  the  hw|«m  •  , 

tLx*     •'•'rk*.    1  lUti>    i<    \  tt.  h  l{    -iwk  kl    mA^•   tti<    ktr  Irtilti  aMrtl  :}.fn.  w.*h 

»..  %l   .:.•»;   'ir.-  I     T   !  .n.  I     •  .     t  .  I),.  :r  .■•ti  ..    a.tr)    tf.it   It    «m  »  r»«l 
ii- ti  t  >  ^m,    \'%.k}\'i  III  \lt<  ><»i«»  r- ;\!iii  lit*  til  tltc   TrcLili  avrit  v    >>i    |aAic.  •! 
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CGXXX. 


O,    WHEN    SHALL    I    VISIT    THE   LAND   OF   MY 

BIRTH,  t 


O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 
Our  forests,  our  fountains, 
Oar  hamlets,  onr  mountains, 
Wiih  the  pride  of  onr  valleys,  the  maid  I  adore  f 
O,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  1 


When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet, — 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  follow  my  call. 
My  father,  my  mother, 
My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth? 
Tis  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 


t  Thifl  is  •nofcber  tranalation  of  the  fneedtag  eelalinited  Mmg  bjMr.  Moni- 
gomfery,  witbor  of  79U  Wcmdtnr  im  SmitaerUmd,  4c. 


xe» 


O'XXXI. 


OFT  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 


Oft  in  the  ttUly  night. 

Ere slumhere  duun  hee  bound  me. 
Fond  mcm*i7  bringi  the  light 

Of  other  days  anmnd  me. 
The  tiiiili**,  the  tean 
Of  b()yh<MMl*B  yean, 

The  wonUnf  l«»vo  then  siMikfti, 
The  vyvB  that  ■hone. 
Now  ilimnrd  aiid  g«>tu*, 

T\\v  chwrful  vow  now  bn»ki*n. 
ThiiA  in  tht*  stilly  ni^ht 

Kn*  iilunilicr'ii  chain  has  U»nn<l  ni«*. 
Sad  nirrn'r)'  bringi  the  light 

<  H  i»th«*r  days  anmnd  ni<* 


\\'h«'n  I  r\Mn«*mNT  all 

Thr  fnrn«U  »«•  link«Hl  to-^rthcr. 
I'vv  M-vn  ap'Uiid  nu*  fall, 

IaVv  \v.%rr%  in  wintr>-  Wfathrr, 
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I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 

Some  banqnet  haU  deaeried, 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead. 

And  all  but  me  departed. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  mem'ry  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  ihe. 


oczxxn. 


THOUGH  YON  FAREWEEL  MAY  BE  THE  LAST. 


AIIL— "  Thou'it  gmne  awb*." 


Though  yon  fazeweel  may  be  the  last, 

When  I  took  leave  o'  thee,  Katy  ; 
m  mind  you  when  lang  years  hae  past — 

Will  you  remember  me,  Katy  ? 
When  toss*d  upon  the  raging  main. 

As  loud  the  wild  storms  blow,  Kftty  ; 
O  !  wha  wiU  dieer  the  trying  scene 

When  thou  art  far  awa*,  Kftty  ? 
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I  wish  we  twA  had  nerer  met, 

My  heart  had  ne*or  been  tair,  Katy  ; 
I  ne*er  will  that  tad  thought  forget, 

**  Well  niaybe  meet  nae  mair,  Katy.*" 
My  widow'd  heart  is  lanely  now, 

Tho*  ance  frae  aorrow  free,  Katy, 
But  it  will  keep  ita  warmeat  tow, 

Ne*er  to  love  ane  but  thee,  Katy. 


O  !  anoe  I  furm*d  the  f(»nd,  fund  thought. 

That  we  wad  live  in  bliaa,  Katy, 
And  meet  the  j«>y  we  awvetly  aought. 

And  no  a  fate  like  thia,  Katy. 
We  then  had  paaa*d  our  houn  wi'  glov, 

Nae  aorrriw  dar*d  attend,  Katy  ; 
Thou*d  been  my  life~my  a*  to  me, 

My  sweetheart  and  my  friend,  Katy. 


Wlicn  strvtched  uiM>n  a  fhendleee  lic<l. 

Pain  writhe*!  thiji  fnuiu*  o'  mine,  Katy, 
ril  aigh—  I  caiiiia  lay  my  hoa^l 

(>n  ony  brcaat  but  thine,  Katy. 
ril  Butfer  sairly  Li>tv*b  kc<*n  p(»wpff«. 

And  mourn  the  joy  that's  ffane,  Katy  . 
V\*r  uane  can  cheer  my  lanely  houm. 

But  yuu,  and  you  alane,  Katy. 


I've  tniTcni'd  many  a  dUt^nt  climv  ; 

And  happy  did  I  fvvl,  Katy  ; 
But,  oh  '  It  i«  a  tr>'iiit;  time. 

When  loven  bid  fan:wuvl.  Katy 
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But  aye  this  hope  will  wann  my  heart. 
That  yoa  will  aye  be  tme,  Katy  ; 

Well  may  be  meet  mie  mair  to  part — 
But  *tiB  a  lang  adieu,  Katy. 


ocxxxiu. 


THIS  BOTTLE'S  THB  SUN  OP  OUR  TABLE. 


This  bottle's  the  son  of  our  table, 
Hia  beams  are  rosy  wine  ; 

W&— planets,  that  are  not  able 
Without  his  help  to  shine. 

Let  mirth  and  glee  abound, 
You'll  soon  grow  bright 
With  bonow'd  light, 

And  shine  as  he  goes  round. 


f3 
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Ol'XXXIV. 


THE  SONG  THAT  LIGHTENS  THE  LANGUID 

WAY. 


The  iTleKr»t«<d  IV«t  (ilrr 


The  tong  that  lightens  the  Unipiitl  wav. 

When  browi  an?  K^^^^t^K* 
And  faint  with  mwin^, 
U  like  tho  •(toll  of  ho(H**B  airy  lay, 
To  whose  sound  thniii^h  life  we  stray. 
The  beams  that  f!.ish  <>n  the  oar  awhile. 

As  we  n»w  al«»mj  thri»iii;h  wavtii  imi  clear. 
Illume  its  Hpray,  like  the  Hi*<'tiii^  smih* 
Tliat  shiiu-s  on  S4»rr<iw's  t«*ar. 


Nothing;  i«  l«Mit  on  him  wh«>  sci^a 
With  an  eye  that  ffvliin;  ijave  ; 
For  him  then***  a  »tMry  in  every  l»re^ti\ 

And  a  j»h-ture  in  «*vt  rj-  wave. 
Then  Hinu,  V»  Iii^litrn  the  lan^ud  way  . 
Wln-ii  hntikji  ar*'  t:l'»i»iii;;. 
And  f.iint  mtli  n'tuni;:, 
*Ti»  hki-  th«*  n]m  11  i.f  h" .jH  *•  .link  l.i\ . 
To  whfi«e  SoUIlil  thP'tl^h  liU  mr  ■tn\. 
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ccxxxv. 


I  WHISPERED  HER  MY  LAST  ADIEU,  f 


I  whi8per*d  her  my  last  adieu, 
I  gave  a  mournful  kiss; 
Cold  showers  of  sorrow  baih*d  her  eyes, 
And  her  poor  heart  was  torn  with  sighs; 
Yet — strange  to  tell — 'twas  then  I  knew 

Most  perfect  bliss. — 


f  "  LuiM  De  Camoons,  the  author  of  this  and  the  following  effiudon,  was 
Iwrn  at  Lisbon  about  the  year  1624.  His  misfortunes  began  with  his  birth, 
for  be  never  saw  the  smile  of  a  father,  Simon  Vas  De  Camoens  having 
perished  by  shipwreck  in  the  very  year  which  gave  birth  to  his  son.  Not- 
withstanding the  diminution  of  wealth  which  the  family  sustained  in  oon- 
aoquence  of  this  event,  the  youthful  Camoens  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Coimbra,  and  maintained  there  by  the  provident  care  of  his  surviving  parent. 

"  Having  received  an  education  suited  to  his  birth,  he  returned  to  Lisbon. 
Here  he  had  not  remained  long  till  he  behold  Dona  Caterina  de  Ataido,  one 
of  the  Queen's  ladies,  and  the  object  of  his  purest  and  earliest  attachment, 
and  on  whom  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  minor  productions.  From 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  ihe  was  i^aoed,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  affection.  The  restraint  he  was 
under  at  length  became  intolerable,  and  having  been  detected  in  a  violation 
of  the  royal  precincts,  was,  in  consequence,  banished  from  the  Court  But  love 
prepared  consolation  for  its  votary  where  least  he  expected  it.  On  the 
morning  of  his  departure  his  nUstreas,  throwing  aside  the  delicacy  of  her 
sex ,  confessed  her  long  concealed  affection.  The  sighs  of  grief  were  soon  lost 
in  those  of  mutual  delight,  and  the  hour  of  parting  was  perhaps  the  sweetest 
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Fur  luvo  at  uther  timet  •uppretied, 
Was  all  iK'trayed  at  thia — 
1  saw  him  wtH*ping  in  her  eyes, 
I  heard  him  breathe  aiiifingst  her  aighft. 
And  every  aob  which  sh(N>k  her  breaal 
ThriU*d  mine  with  bliaa. 


vt  «nir  pact's  cxUtrnce.  Thtu  moifitrtcU.  l>c  ramoved  t*>  M«iitarrtB.  tfc»im— 
vt  liiN  IniiUhrut'iit.  Imt  nfurcilily  atitl  M'^.nlly  ivtiircMtl.  ^tpin  i*«tr«l  %4  Im|j|4 
iirM.  w.m  .1  MH*iiii«i  ttiur  ilrUiii-*!.  iUkI  a  iitr«i>iiil  titiH?  ilrtwii  tiit«i  r«lb  T«» 
miih  a  ^I'tnt  an  C.tiinH'U*  ttw*  UiM-tiTtty  *4  thU  «it'utli<i  iiiu«l  !»*%•  Ivrtt 
in«ii|«Iii>rt.i'  lo.  It  WM  ii«>:  I'lk^'.  )•<•««  W'T.  till  1m>  rt-*'^  Ui<l  tiiUUWvurv  *4  «• 
i'XIk-Iitlon  ftttliitf  (Mit  atr-tiitot  thp  Miaim  tii  Afr1<'».  Ilr  Mx^irilliaifty  ««i^lit 
kti'l  trUaim^l  |«-niiiiMi<>ii  ti»  *i>'«iiii|«»y  It.  Ilrrr.  «ltlUt  IcavcIjf  ft^htic;^ 
uiflrr  the  iH>miiuui«l  of  a  ncr  rtUtiiui.  Ih*  wa«  «I«  |«fi«c«l  «•!  hU  n%*lil  tyw  Iff 
•'•iiic  "|ilitit*-r*  fri»iu  tlttf  <ln'k  *4  tltr  vraml  In  whlfh  lie  ww  atAtl'tt***!  M*ciy 
«■(  hi*  iiKifit  inthitli*  r««iii|>Matl<>na  wrrv  wrtttrb  ilarti^f  this  rmintmi^.  «to4 
the  tniU  I  if  li  iii.ulUl  llfu  wtfH)  ■w«ctci>«d  by  Um  rvcuUcc-tlim  til  be?  fur  * 
tlivy  wvru  iD'lunNl 


"  lliM  h«-r>ti-  t-offluit  111  iiiAJiy  rti.rt^'^-nii'iitji  at  IrUa'th  |"ir«  )*aw«t  hU  rr^^  tw 
r<Mirt  II'- hk*tt  ii>' I  h  itiM  .  fr  I  .^-lit  Mith  t*i«  iii>«t  t«ttt«r  u>tt  i;MTi-t  •  At»4 
fouii  1  (wlutl  lu  t«t  l^vc  )ii.xti  la«  Kilttt^'^  ';  t)*at  hU  ii.i*tr\-Mt  «*•!«.•  u.  n  ' 


ifr'..iii-    tl..:itl..     l<  ktJi  ■■(  tVi<  >       *.K-  iij  I  .ki,.i«*  !    »"ii.,;      ••'.■.    ifl    k:    | 
w  »•  '«  I  •%•  -I    \ .  t  -ii.f  -rt-.i.  •?•   It.  I.   t  kt !  k.  f  ::.•  f.t     ""l  .  «  k«  t   ''i  •••  ti   •:.■■■    ♦ii 
.»!:}.•      irl.    w    ■•?  t»    iit\     •   iJ    >■•  r  1  •!  «  k*  •  t.tik'  '•■     ■  (:.|un'l  t     1*  i*     ;  *  •» 
l'»ir       I!.--    !i.-  .- .ft    .-flu*   •   ri    w    >•  k«   )••.   ifi  !■  if.    •       II     J.*!«»i     •     ,  •. 
t      .I.*-  r  tf.-    .  r.<  '.  Ii-  .'.•  ■  !       ?   !).  ir    J.  I*:    ti    m),   m-   ,:    ty    (it    %,.»»►  •  ♦,! 

|i .!.  1  !  ij.  ii'.*  ii:i  Tt.«  ■  ! »::  .•  •  f  ».  •  n  t.i.  nt  *n  !  •■  f*.  i  ;  i-  ,  i»  '  :  >i.t 
t'.  "*••  »*il  !i  .»n  f  ■  1.  I-  1  .  ti  tf.  ,-r.'j!  .  !«  f  ■.  -.r**  »fi  '.  |a  '.  ««  •.:,  i..;  • 
^ ,  .rt  *■  ••  ]<k  -  I  »  .  •  .■  .1,.  tt.  .t.*  i  !•«■;  '  »I  I  -i  •*'  ;«  '  '  t  -^  ■  »•  I 
»}..'*.•-.:..■.•.■  »:.  .  J  .1.  i  \u  •  iM.^-  f  r  }  :•  »'.,*••  ••  •  :,■  •..•  :  ■  •  n 
»•':.•>  .:  I  f.    •    '-.t     1   -I  .  -        P  .•»*•»!..•.,»:;   I.    ■■*■.'»,'    ,• 

m  i:  .r   k*     *  1.    •.  •      it     .  •.  .    •        .'.  I   i..     »  .     »  :•.;,,■.*    '.»•..     .  .      .  t     1     -•     .». 
«  ■  -     »       ■.  »   r  r;.        .n..:,„   -  .:.•   ■  (    I:,  lu    I),  wt  ir.  t-  j.  :.  1   -    .    •,».:.:,  r..i     •:. 
•   ■  .i.\T  *    1-.  i.i-  -t 
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The  sight  which  keen  affection  dean. 
How  can  it  judge  amiBS? 
To  me  it  pictured  hope,  and  taught 
My  spirit  this  consoling  thought, 
That  Love's  sun,  though  it  rise  in  tears, 

May  set  in  bliss! 


"  On  his  arrlTml  In  India  we  find  that  Gamoais  oantributed,  in  no  ■mail 
degree,  to  the  euooeai  of  an  expedition  against  the  Pimenta  Idea,  carried  on 
by  the  King  of  Cochin,  and  his  alllee  the  Portuguese.  In  the  following  year 
0&65)  Manuel  de  Vssooncelos  conducted  an  armament  to  the  Bed  Sea.  Our 
poet  accompanied  him,  and,  with  the  intrepid  curiosity  of  genius,  explored 
the  wild  regions  of  Africa  by  which  Mount  Felix  is  surrounded.  Here  his 
mind  wan  stored  with  sketches  of  scenery,  whidi  afterwards  formed  some  of 
the  most  finished  pictures  in  his  iH/ciad,  and  in  other  compositions,  to  the 
former  of  which,  on  xetumiilg  to  Goa,  he  doToted  his  whole  attention. 


"  After  an  absence  d  sixteen  years,  Gsmoens  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Portugal,  poor  and  friendless  as  when  he  departed.  His  immortal  Lueiad 
was  now  ready  for  publication,  which,  howerer,  was  deUyed  in  consequence 
of  the  Tiolenoe  with  which  the  plague  then  raged  throu|^u>ut  Lisbon.  At 
length,  in  the  summer  d  1572.  it  was  printed,  snd  reoeited  with  all  the 
honour  due  to  such  a  glorious  achievement  of  genius. 


"  Whether  it  recompensed  him  according  to  his  labour  we  are  not  informed. 
However,  it  is  ssserted  that  King  Sebsstian,  to  whom  it  was  inscribed, 
rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  375  trU.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  very 
doubtful  story,  our  poet  could  not  have  remained  in  long  possession  of  the 
roysl  bounty.  Sebastian  was  speedily  hurled  from  a  tottering  throne,  and 
liberality  was  a  stranger  to  the  soul  of  hlB  successor.  To  his  eyes  the  cowl  of 
monkhood  seemed  a  more  graceful  ornament  than  the  noblest  laurels  of  the 
muse.  Siich  was  the  spirit  that  patmnlsed  De  Sa*  and  suffered  the  author 
of  Tke  Lueiad  to  starve. 


'  *  The  latter  years  of  Camoens  present  a  mournful  picture,  not  merely  of  in- 
dividual calamity,  but  of  nationsl  ingratitude.   He,  whose  best  years  had  been 


*  Praneuco  de  Sa  was  an  author  much  infawur  with  OardiiML  Ifotry.  Hit 
mum  was  ^  a  tksotcffieal  turn.  He  wrote  crtkodoz  tPtmeU  to  81,  Jokn,  and 
ffious  lUtl*  epigrams  <m  Adam  and  Bte,  4be. 
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O  WKBP  NOT  THUS. 


O  weep  not  time    we  both  ehall  know 

Sre  long  a  ]ti|^pier  doom; 
"nieie  11  a  plaoe  of  leii  below, 
Whece  tium  and  I  ehaU  eare^  go. 
And  sweetly  eleepy  ieleae*d  firam  woe. 

Within  tbe  tomb. 


diToltd  to  tlw  aHTln  of  fate  eoiiiitqr»  Iw  wIm  li«a  tni^  Iw  Ittm^ 
itnatheimrade«t«0ottoof  ItdyttwU^HidwIioManedlMRi  to  raivtve  ibi 
vtmmbnneB  d  anoint  gontfltty  and  hudaa.  boralm,  wm  oonpaDod  to 
wandor  throQi^  tlM  atnoto  a  wnfediad  dopendont  oa  oasual  eonlrflMtloB. 
One  friond  alone  remained  to  imooth  hia  downward  path,  and  guide  Ida 
0tope  to  the  grave  with  gentlenem  and  oonsolation.  It  was  Antonio,  hia 
slave,  a  native  of  Java,  who  had  accompanied  Ctunoens  to  Europe  after 
having  rescued  him  from  the  waves  when  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mecon.  This  faitliful  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout  Lisbon, 
and  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  his  poor  and  broken-hearted 
master.  Blessed,  for  ever  blessed,  be  the  memory  of  this  amiable  Indian. 
But  his  friendship  was  employed  in  vain ;  Camoens  sunk  beneath  the  preamire 
of  penury,  and  died  in  on  alms-house  early  in  the  year  1579.  Over  his  grave 
is  placed  the  following  simple  and  comprehensive  inscription  :— 

Hero  lies  Luis  de  Camoens : 

Ho  excelled  aU  the  Poets  of  his  age. 

He  lived  poor  and  miserable. 

And  he  died  so. 

M.DLXXIX. 

"  The  character  of  Camoens  may  be  inferred  from  his  writings.  An  open 
and  undisguised  contempt  for  everything  base  and  sordid,  whatever  were 
the  rank  or  power  of  its  possessor,  formed  one  of  its  principal  features.  This 
honourable  audacity  of  soul  was  the  chief  means  of  injuring  the  woridly 
interest  of  our  poet.  Those  who  condemn  it  must  be  ignomnt  that  the 
exorcise  of  this  feeling,  to  on  independent  and  upright  character,  though 
poor,  produces  a  more  enviable  delight  than  any  which  fortune  can  bestow; 
-  -Tlie  poor  are  not  always  poor  ! 
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My  cradle  was  the  couch  of  Care, 

And  Sorrow  rock*d  me  in  it ; 
Fate  seem'd  her  saddest  robe  to  wear 
On  the  first  day  that  saw  me  there, 
And  darkly  shadowed  with  despair 

My  earliest  minnte. 


E*en  then  the  griefs  I  now  possess, 

As  natal  boons  were  given  ; 
And  the  fair  form  of  Happiness, 
Which  hover*d  round,  intent  to  bless, 
Scar'd  by  the  phantom  of  distress. 

Flew  back  to  heaven  ! 


For  I  was  made  in  Joy*s  despite. 
And  meant  for  Misery's  slave  ; 
And  all  my  hours  of  brief  delight 
Fled,  like  the  speedy  winds  of  night. 
Which  soon  shall  wheel  their  sullen  flight 

Across  my  grave  ! 


The  g«niu8  of  Camoens  was  almoflt  uniTeraaL  Like  the  great  father  of 
Bng»«h  poetry,  there  is  acaroely  any  speciea  of  writing,  from  the  epigram  to 
the  epic,  which  he  has  not  attempted,  and,  like  him,  has  socoeeded  in  alL 
To  offer  any  remarks  on  his  principal  performance.  The  Lueiadf  our  limits  for- 
bid :  of  his  minor  productions,  the  general  characteristic  is  ease,  not  the  studied 
carelessness  of  modem  refinement,  but  the  graceful  and  charming  simplicity 
of  a  Grecian  muse.  He  was  the  first  who  wrote  with  elegance  in  his  natire 
tongue.  The  language  of  Rome,  and  eren  of  Greece,  had  been  refined  by 
antecedent  authors  before  the  appearance  of  Virgil,  or  of  Homer,  but  Camo- 
cnji  was  at  once  the  polisher,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  creator  of  his  own. 
How  deplorable  roust  have  been  its  state,  when  it  naturalised  two  thousand 
new  words  on  the  authority  of  a  single  man ! 
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(x;uucTii. 


JESSIE,  THE  FLOWER  O*  DUNBLANE. 


The  tun  has  gane  down  u*or  the  lofty  IWiUonuiml, 

And  left  the  rud  clouds  to  prende  o'er  the  scene. 
While  lonely  I  stray,  in  the  calm  summer  gItMunin*, 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o*  Dunblane. 
How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi*  its  saft  faulding  bio 

And  sweet  is  the  birk  wi*  its  mantle  <»*  green  ; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  b««H>ui, 

Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o*  Dunblane. 


She's  iiKKlest  as  ony,  and  Mytho  an  she's  lx>niiy  ; 

For  ^iiloli*ss  simplicity  marks  her  its  aiii  ; 
.\n«l  far  \x*  the  riUaiit,  divt'stcsl  o*  fiH*hni;, 

WliaM  Might  ill  its  1*1' Mim  the  swivt  Hmwit  «»'  Ihinhlanr. 
Siiii{  on,  th«»u  sweet  maris,  thy  hymn  t«»  thr  eVnin^', 

Thou'rt  dear  tn  the  ecln»es«»f  Cdtlderwi-Kl  i^U'ti  ; 
Sae  dear  t**  this  )M«S4»m,  sae  arth^as  aJi<l  winning'. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  H«t«er  o*  Diuiblane 


ll<»w  l<»ftt  werv  my  days  till  I  met  wT  my  JeMu*  ! 

Tlie  AiMirta  o*  the  city  iw^MnM  f«*<»hfth  auid  rain  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca*  my  dear  lasaie. 

Till  chann'd  wT  sweet  Jossic,  the  dower  o*  Dunblane 


Amd  vedkoB  m  ne^iiis  tke  ke^^  o^  its  q[4«wliMur^ 
U  mirtiw  svMt  Jmk,  die  Ikymr  o^  DuibbM. 


■■^■>^k^^i^«^«^^«ta«^tf^«^rf^ 


ccxxxviii. 


TELL  ME  WHEREAS  THE  VIOLET  FLED. 


Tell  me  where*B  the  violet  fled, 

Late  BO  gaily  blowing  ; 
Springing  'neath  fair  Flora*!  troad, 

Choicest  sweets  bestowing. 

Swain,  the  vernal  scene  is  o'or. 
And  the  violet  blooms  no  nioro  i 


1  From  The  Otrman  SonggUr,  or  ft  oollMtion  of  fovoiirf in  iilf«.  WlUi  iliali 
original  mtuic,  don*  into  EogUah  by  Um  irituiUWr  ol  rA#  Vtrnmn  itmh 
~B«-lln,  1798. 
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iX!Xxxyu, 


JESSIS,  THE  FLOWER  O*  DUNBLAXE. 


The  lun  hai  gano  down  u*er  the  lofty  Benlomoficl, 

And  left  the  rud  clouds  to  prende  o*«r  the  •eene. 
While  lonely  1  stray,  in  the  calm  eummer  gloamin', 

To  muee  on  iweet  Jeetie,  the  flower  o*  Dunblane. 
How  iweet  b  the  brier,  wi*  ita  eaft  faulding  bU 

And  iweet  it  the  birk  wi*  ita  mantle  c»*  green  ; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  thia  b(«H>m, 

U  loTcly  young  Jeeeie,  the  flower  o*  Dunblane. 


She'ft  iiKMlest  a«  nny,  an<l  Mytho  a«ahc*i  bitniiy  ; 

F(»r  i^uilclftt  simplicity  marks  hor  its  jun  ; 
Ami  far  U»  the  villAin,  (livi*sto«l  o*  fiH^lin^, 

WhnM  Might  in  its  MiMim  the  swcvt  tlowiT  **'  l>unhlant*. 
Sim(  oti,  thou  sweet  maris,  thy  hymn  t<»  tht*  eVntn^, 

Thou'rt  tle«ir  t«»  the  ei:h«»eSMf  rAltlerw«MKi  ^lon  ; 
Sae  dear  to  this  t»<)«4>m,  sae  artless  ati<l  winniii);. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  Hi>wer  «>*  Dunblane. 


llow  l«ist  werv  my  days  till  I  met  wi*  my  Jes«te  ! 

The  KiMirtj  <»*  the  city  mh^uiM  fiMtluh  and  tsiii  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  wouUl  ca*  my  dear  lassie. 

Till  chann'd  wT  iweet  Jcaate,  the  flower  o*  Dunblane 
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Though  mine  were  the  station  o*  loftiest  grandeur, 
Amidst  its  profusion  I*d  languish  in  pain  : 

And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o*  its  splendour. 
If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o*  Dunblane. 


OCXXXVIII. 


TELL  ME  WHEREAS  THE  VIOLET  FLED. 


Tell  me  where*s  the  violet  fled, 

Late  so  gaily  blowing  ; 
Springing  'neath  fair  Flora's  tread, 

Choicest  sweets  bestowing. 

Swain,  the  vernal  scene  is  o*er, 
And  the  violet  blooms  no  more ! 


1  From  The  Otrman  SonfftUr,  or  a  collection  of  fftTonrite  ain,  with  tliair 
origizud  muaio,  done  into  Sngliah  by  tlw  tnuiilatorof  The  Strmani  Bruin. 
—Berlin.  1798. 
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Say,  where  bidet  the  bluahing  roee, 
Pride  of  fngrant  morning  ; 

Garland  meet  for  beaoty'a  browa, 
liill  and  dale  adorning  f 

Gentle  maid,  the  aammer'a  tied. 
And  the  hapleaa  roae  ia  dead  f 


Bear  me,  then,  to  jonder  rill, 
Late  to  fruely  flowing, 

Watering  many  a  daffodil. 
On  ita  maigin  glowing. 

Sun  and  wind  exhaust  ita  store 
Yonder  rirulet  glides  no  more  ! 


Lead  me  to  the  h(>w*ry  shade, 
Lat<.*  with  nises  flaunting, 

I»red  rueort  of  youth  and  maid, 
Am*nms  ditties  chsuiiting. 

Hail  and  storm  with  fury  shower. 
Leafless  mourns  the  rifled  bi»wvr  ! 


Say,  whcrv  bi<les  the  TiIIa(^  maid, 

Ijati»  yon  cot  ail'tmin;;. 
Oft  I've  mot  hvr  in  the  ^la«lo. 

Fair  sn<l  frt^h  as  moniiii^;. 

Swain,  how  fthort  i«  beauty's  bloom  ! 
Sevk  hor  in  her  grassy  tomb  * 
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Whither  roves  the  tuDefnl  swain, 
Who,  of  raral  pleasures, 

Rose  and  yiolet,  rill  and  plain, 
Sung  in  deftest  measures  ? 

Maiden,  swift  life's  virion  flies, 
Death  has  closed  the  poet's  eyes ! 


ocxxxix. 


O  TURN  FROM  MB  THOSE  STARS  OF  LIGHT. 


O  turn  from  me  those  stars  of  light, 

That  peer  beneath  thy  brow ; 
O  veil  from  my  bewilder'd  sight, 

Those  wreaths  of  darling  snow ; 
O  speak  not  with  that  melting  tongu< 

Cease  that  song  of  gladness — 
Now,  through  my  heart  the  peal  hath  rung, 

Of  never-dying  sadness. 


Enchantress  hold — ^nor  wound  the  heart 
That  loves,  yet  dare  not  tell ; 

O  break  not  in  that  breast  a  dart, 
Which  loves  thee  all  too  welL 

*  Extempore  UnM  oa  haftiing  a  ladj  dng. 
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Sing  on — ting  on — I  joy  to  heur 
These  Bonnda  that  knell  my  ruin  ; 

Oh  yet  to  me  thou  ahalt  be  dear, 
Fair  cauM  of  my  undoing. 


OCXL. 


WOULD*ST  THOU  KNOW  WHAT  MAKES  UFTH 
CUP  GO  CHEERILY  ROUND* 


Wuuld'at  thou  know  what  makes  lif«*t  cup  go  chccnly  nnind  I 
Wuuld'tt  thou  know  what  makes  eorrow  a  ttrangvr  t**  mr  f 

Tia  the  ho|>e  that  on  earth  there**  htre  still  U*  he  found  . 
Til  the  hojie  that  ere  long  I  shall  find  it  in  th«<». 


wtth  tix  f'-Uowtii^'  it«<te  '  1  t«-i;  k««r  !••  •ri»'l  }i>u  U>r  rti.l«>«t  It  %m  «fU 
kifwti  to  t**  fr>iu  t).r  |>ru  ••!  t)M>  <«-W-t<rAt«-*l  Ho-nuM  M  --rr.  t^i  m<1  Um 
Ih^  It  |'r>--ir«-l  fr  tn  •  !»•-  i>f  l.i«  tiitiu.kt*-  (rtn^la  \llh  •>^!.  tJi^»t  'W^-uni 
A:ith'r  Lm  t.  t  >•  t  «'!*•  ti  It  *  I  It  «  *:t.  ti^  %i.y  M  \.i%  •■  rk*.  t*.  U  W  "^iA  \.  \m 
t>«>  t  )i.ar«^  t<  riftti/  nf  hi*  n'Ui  >•  u  -t  t«>  U  *«-rt)i7  i4  |rt^«irT»t^«  tn  aaiurkr  r« 
o>ni  Umo  Um  iMiBvirkM  uf  «  few  «if  Iii«  ^.tmlirr*  -  l^tk  A|nl.  !•;# 
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When  the  soft  fitful  Blomber  of  pleasure  is  broken 
By  the  notes  which  misfortune  lets  hH  on  the  ear  ; 

And  the  heart,  in  dismay,  looks  around  for  a  token, 
That  aught  to  relieve  it  from  sadness  is  near. 


To  that  hope  swift  it  flies  with  a  kindling  emotion, 
And  soon  o'er  the  bosom  a  stillness  is  shed. 

As  calm  as  the  moonbeam  that  rests  on  the  ocean. 
When  the  winds  of  the  hills  to  their  cayems  have  fled. 


O  then  let  that  brow,  round  which  beauty  is  playing, 
A  frown  at  this  pleasing  enchantment  ne*er  cast, 

If  a  false  fleeting  phantom  my  trust  is  betraying, 
Ne'er  rouse  me  to  fear — let  me  hope  to  the  last ! 


OCXLI. 


WHEN  TIME,  WHO  STEALS  OUR  TEABS 

AWAY. 


When  Time,  who  steals  our  jrears  away. 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too. 

The  mem'ry  of  the  past  will  stay. 
And  half  our  joys  renew. 
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Then,  ChKje,  when  thy  beMitjf*t  flower 

Shall  feel  the  wintry  air, 
Ramembranoo  will  recall  the  huur, 
When  thou  alone  wert  fair. 
Then  talk  no  more  of  future  gloom  ; 

Our  joya  ahall  always  last ; 
For  hope  will  brighten  day  to  oome. 
And  mom'ry  gild  the  past  ! 


Come,  Chloe,  fill  the  genial  bowl, 

I  drink  to  loTe  and  thee  : 
Thou  never  canat  decay  in  acnil, 
Thoult  still  be  young  for  me. 
And  ai  my  li|ia  thv  tcar-dropa  chaae. 

Which  nn  thy  cheek  they  find, 
So  ho|ie  nhall  steal  away  the  trace 
\Miich  Kirr-'W  lonves  behind  f 
Then  fill  the  h«iwl,—  away  with  gliHim  ' 

Our  juys  hIuUI  always  last, 
F«>r  ho{N*  will  brii^hten  days  ti*  o>nie. 
And  nicnrry  gild  the  past  * 


Hut  mark,  at  thought  «if  futurt*  y««an. 

When  Inve  shall  lose  its  S4>ul, 
My  ChliH?  dn>)is  hiT  timul  team. 

Tlu*y  mingle  «ith  the  Imwl. 
Il«iw  like  this  1mi«1  of  Willi*,  my  fair. 

(hir  I'lVitiK  life  Bhall,t!i*«*t. 
Though  team  iiisy  somvtitues  miiitfle  thcn\ 

The  dniu;*ht  »ill  Mill  \h-  swri-t  ' 
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Then  fill  the  bowl— avray  with  gloom ! 

Our  joys  shall  alvrays  last, 
For  hope  will  brighten  days  to  come. 

And  memory  gild  the  past ! 


OCXLII. 


GLOOMY  WINTER'S  NOW  AWA\ 


Gloomy  winter's  now  awa', 
Saft  the  wesUan'  breezes  blaw, 
'Mang  the  birks  of  Stanley  shaw 

The  mavis  sings  fa*  cheery,  O; 
Sweet  the  orawflower's  early  bell 
Decks  Gleniffer's  dewy  dell. 
Blooming  like  thy  bonny  sel', 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie,  O. 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray 
O'er  Glenkilloch's  sonny  brae. 
Blithely  spend  the  gowden  day, 

'Midst  joys  that  neror  weary,  O. 


SM 


Tow*ring  o*er  the  Newton  woods, 
LaT*rock«  fan  the  tnaw-whito  doads, 
8iller  laughs,  wi'  downy  boda^ 

Adorn  the  banki  ne  briery,  O; 
Round  the  tylwi  faury  nooks, 
FesthVed  bredums  fringe  the  rocks, 
*Nesth  the  brse  the  bornie  jonks. 

And  ilks  thing  is  cheery,  O; 
Trees  msy  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowen  msy  blnom,  and  Terdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  csnna'  bring. 

Unless  wi*  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 


iVXUII. 


FAINTLY  AS  TOLLS  THK  KVKNINCJ  CHIME  ♦ 


Faintly  as  tolls  the  eTvning  chime. 
Our  voicvs  keep  tune,  and  our  <iars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  wchmU  on  shore  l<Mik  dim. 
Well  sing  at  St.  Ann*s  our  |)arting  hymn. 
Itow,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  day  light'*  |ia«t' 


*  Tht«  ('uuniUA  UiAt  *>rk^  wM  wrlttfta  hy  Thoa^M  Mortrr.  fjm\  .  U-  tat  mtr 
n  JH4  >*;  Um  hiMUacn  In  «Imhii(IIii4  Um  rivtr  81  t^vmMv.  trmm  &l«C'*«« 
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Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  ? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl  ! 
But,  when  the  wind  blows  oflf  the  shore, 
Oh!  sweetly  well  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  day-light*s  past  ! 


Utawas  tide  !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle  !  hear  our  prayers, 
Oh  !  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favouring  airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  day-light's  past  ! 


to  Montreal  (a  dlitanee  of  about  one  hondrtd  mOM)— "  I  remember,"  my 
this  eminent  poet,  "  when  we  have  entered  at  sun-eet  upon  one  of  tfaeee 
beautiful  lakes,  into  which  thii  magnificent  riTer,  bo  grandly  and  unexpeo* 
tedly  opens,  I  have  heard  this  simple  air  with  a  pleamuf  which  the  finest 
oompoeitions  oi  the  first  masters  have  neyer  glTen  me;  and  now,  them  is  not 
a  note  of  it  which  does  not  recall  to  my  memory  the  dip  of  our  oars  in  the 
Bt.  Lawrence— the  flight  of  our  boat  down  the  raptds.  and  all  those  new  and 
fanoiful  impteesions  to  which  my  heart  was  alive  during  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  Toyage." 


The  rapids  alluded  to  in  this  song  are  occasioned  by  the  rtrer  being  con> 
fined  in  oomparatiTely  narrow,  shallow,  rocky  channels ;  throu^^  these  it 
rushes  with  great  foroe  and  noise,  and  is  agiti^ed  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm. 
For  nearly  an  hundred  miles  abore  Mcmtreal  the  river  is  Interrupted  in  its 
coune  Iqr  these  impids,  which,  for  grandeur  of  appearance,  many  people  pre- 
fer to  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara.  They  are  from  half -a-mile  to  nine 
miles  long  each,  and  require  regular  pilots:  indeed,  from  the  many  false 
channels  into  theee  rapids,  this  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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(«'XLI\ 


THE  BLrS-BIRD.t 


When  wixiier*a  cold  tomiwsU  and  mows  are  no  more, 

Oreen  meadows  and  brown-fuiTow*d  fields  re*appearuig« 
The  fiahermun  hauling  th«tr  shad  to  the  ahore, 

And  cloud-cleaving  g<H«e  to  the  lakes  are  a-steering. 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  Hits  on  the  wing  ; 

When  rod  grow  the  maples,  b«>  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 
O  then  comes  the  Blue-bird^  the  herald  ol  spring  ! 

And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the  aeaei^i. 


Then  loud  pifun^  fni^s  make  the  niAnih«*s  u>  ring; 

Then  wanii  kIowh  the  iinniihine,  and  fine  is  th«  weather; 
The  bhie  w^hhIUhiI  tlMwom  junt  >Hnciniiing  to  iiprin;;. 

And  tpii^^'WiMHl  And  luuuuifnui  budding  t<igvth«T  ; 
O  then  to  your  KArtb*i>".  y»*  houju'wircni,  n*|«air' 

Your  walkii  iMirdor  up  ;  row  and  plant  at  your  leisure  . 
The  lihie-binl  will  chaunt  from  liu  h*»x  such  an  air 

That  all  your  lianl  toils  will  seem  tnily  a  plcason*. 


(r  In  1'.     •]:■:.  Ill    »    r*.    .-.lit;.-!     ♦»     .    t.i*     .:■      -'»     i\    .-.»  t.  •fc«ii.»-". 
AU\4i.t  rV»;:«..f,     «    •...   r      f    U  ■•'..'..      V    •     1.         It    Im    *«■«  ti    r^ti.M%«»l 
III  •»..••>     M.  ,  r.  •     j.    •  .    .  .! .    ir.,*.      M  r  !••■'.  *-   '.'*  ''.j  <»  u    I  tf.*  lu  .*■ 
»  irl  I  r>  •.  t.N   I  *    r  .    ai.m..  »ti-t   ti.  I  \  ..  ••tii«  |  «  *  .ft      f   \-      'i  *:»»••••  *i   **   • 
••-Mkilt*    *l.iU    t}.r  •Ji«-lit  tu>- totr  .4    NiMtlBh    ctIO**l'«  *ht   k   *wywm%'^!^'y 
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He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  viaits  each  tree, 

The  red  flowering  peach  and  the  apple's  sweet  blossoms ; 
He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be. 

And  seizes  the  caitifb  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms  ; 
He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  com  it  devours, 

The  worms  from  their  webs,  where  they  riot  and  welter; 
His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours, 

And  all  that  he  asks  is  in  summer  a  shelter. 


The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his  train, 

Now  searching  the  furrows, — now  mounting  to  cheer  him; 
The  gard*ner  delights  in  his  sweet  simple  strain, 

And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  him; 
The  slow  ling*ring  school-boys  forget  they'll  be  chid. 

While  gazing  intent  as  he  warbles  before  'em, 
In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red, 

That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 


When  all  the  gay  scenes  of  the  summer  are  o'er, 

And  autumn  slow  enters,  so  silent  and  sallow, 
And  millions  of  warblers,  that  charm'd  us  before. 

Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-seeking  swallow, 
The  Blue-bird,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home. 

Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  a  milder  to-morrow. 
Till  forc'd  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to  roam. 

He  sings  his  adieu  in  a  loug  note  of  sorrow. 


While  spring's  lovely  season,  serene,  dewy,  warm. 
The  green  face  of  earth,  and  the  pure  blue  of  heaven. 
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Or  love*a  native  music  have  influanoe  to  chanii. 
Or  sympathy's  glow  to  our  feelings  are  given. 

Still  dear  to  each  bosom  the  Blue-btrd  shall  be ; 
His  voice,  like  the  thrillings  of  hope,  is  a 

For  through  bleakest  storms,  if  a  calm  he  bot  see. 
He  comes  to  remind  us  of  sunshine  and  pleasure? 


IX'XLV. 


ROUND  L0VE*8  ELY81AN  BOWERS. 


lliMiiul  LiiVf*t  Klyiiaii  bowcrm 

The  frifU'ht  i»rtMi|tix*U  rui*  ; 
ThiTv  lilixtta  the  ■Wi'cti.iit  ri«iwvni. 

The IV  ■hiiiu  the  pufi'st  •kies; 
And  j<iy  aiid  rapture  gild  awhile 
The  cloudless  heAveii  of  Iteauty's  imih* 


*  Till'  wTtli  r  *<l  tlOB  ••44«:.  Juu*«  M  iit«:<i(iii  ry,  fiic  t-f  %',t  v.t  al  ««t«iK.«^ 
U«  (I.*:  I*  «*'•.«  k«  ^•■rii  >:  i*  •.:!•.    \.r«t.ifv    ti.  ti.i  >•  ^r  ITTi .  *•  t  «  *•  i.   '.  f  «!«*! 

I   r  JUi>    .   :.»*•.  "f    li;..>    1  •'■     '.i.>    *^:..r-    .kit  m   \.iM   ><    .:  !r~T..»t.     IL  'art 

|J.n.«    f.  *u:. »•'■•:.  J '.»   ■    ..    wl.'l.    ..."_.    1. 11     1  .  »•*     *  ^-      '   .   i.^  t**.J^r     ■:. 

l:i  \    I  k  •:..:        1  ..     ^     -i  .  )••  '    )•{:.«).   rt   m.  1  .  ii-;  (r   :..  «.l  >..:.;  •    .rw   •  .'.  . 

U^.     «      f.t       it.    :.^..     I..!      t   *..}      ft    !lli       !!•     t.*>     .il'I'Mr.;     I..      «M*     !     «i|       tJ.     A.r         I 

U.-  -.^UU^lbc*^  *i.  1  UM^Uiit h  •!> .  n^l  with  AvUtt;  *U  t^  |*«1r>  «U.L  «-<»».'- 
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Round  Love's  deserted  bowers 

Tremendous  rocks  arise ; 
Cold  mildews  blight  the  flowers, 

Tornadoes  rend  the  skies  : 
And  Pleasure's  waning  moon  goes  down 
Amid  the  night  of  Beauty's  frown. 


Then,  youth,  thou  fond  believer, 

The  wily  tyrant  shun  ; 
Who  trusts  the  dear  deceiver, 

Will  surely  be  undone  ! 
When  Beauty  triumphs,  ah  !  beware ! 
Her  smile  is  hope^her  frown  despair  I 


within  his  reach,  and  brooding  with  toodaom  over  the  reTeries  they  engen- 
dered, filled  a  small  volume  with  his  own  compositions  befoire  be  was  ten 
years  of  age.  The  Moravians  intended  him  for  the  ministry,  bat,  from  his 
wayward  and  poetical  fancies,  they  found  it  impracticaUe,  and  were  conse- 
quently obliged  to  relinquish  their  long  cherished  hopes  of  seeing  him  a  mi- 
nister ;  however,  not  abandoning  altogether  their  parental  duties,  they  en- 
gaged him  to  a  shopkeeper  in  Wakefield.  His  restless  ambition  soon  gave 
him  a  dislike  for  this  emj^yment,  and  after  being  fifteen  months  with  one 
master,  and  <me  year  with  another,  he,  in  1787,  and  when  <mly  sixteen  years  of 
age,  set  off  for  London,  in  hopes  of  realising,  by  the  efforts  of  his  pein,  his 
long  cherished  dreams  oi  wealth  and  fame ;  very  soon,  however,  like  many 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  he  vras  disappointed,  and  in  a  short  time 
left  London  for  Sheffield.  Here  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Gale,  the  editor  of  the 
SJuffldd  Register,  to  assist  him  in  conducting  that  paper,  but  Mr.  Gale,  in 
17M,  being  obliged  to  leave  England  to  avoid  a  political  prosecutlan,  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  carried  on  the  paper  since  that  time,  under  the  name  of 
the  IrU.  Independently  of  the  laborious  and  constant  attenticni  which  this 
situatiim  requires,  he  has  found  leisure  to  compoee  The  World  be/on  the 
Flood — The  West  indies— The  Wanderer  t^  Smitaerland — Otwnteiid— poems  of 
great  excellence,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  productions. 
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OCXLVI. 


AWAY-TO  THE  MOUNTAIN-AWAY 


The  wmrrior  oame  down  from  hii  tont  on  the  hill. 

To  woo  in  the  vale  of  Ceehmero  : 
*'  Ah  !  nay,'*— cried  the  nuud,  with  f<irvlMKlingB  itf  ill. 

And  the  shrank  fnmi  l<»vu*i  pnttTcr  in  fear. 
But  thu  yimng  tnoiintainiMT  woulil  ti<>t  »•»  \h3  doni«?<l. 

Ho  icofrd  at  hor  tn*muloiiji  **Nay  ;** 
And  cLuipin^  thu  maid — nimrrM  hU  ci»ur»er— and  i-ned. 

**  Away — 1<»  the  mountain— away  '" 


Hi*r  home  on  the  mountain  wai  ttormy  and  wdd, 

Tnlikc  tho  huah'd  b«)weri  *4  Caihrnerv, 
Yet  the  fair,  when  the  (HUUmI  on  her  wc<ld<M  one,  unih^il. 

And  love  planted  |iaradi«o  thert* ; 
Past  wrongs,  if  recall'd,  wert*  but  naiiUMl  ai  a  j«>«t« 

Fn»m  a  cloud  e'en  ai  dawneth  the  dav 
And  the  warrior'*  «ild  wi»nU  by  rvmeatbraiuv  »ir\'  Mr»l. 

"Away-  to  the  mountain    away  '* 
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GGXLVU. 


THE  BRAES  OF  BALQUHITHER. 


AIR—"  Hm  three  oaiie  o'  Bnchawui ' 


Let  OB  go,  lanie,  go, 

To  the  braes  o'  Balquhither 
Where  the  blae-berries  grow 

'Mang  the  bonny  Highland  heather ; 
Where  the  deer  and  the  rae, 

Lightly  bounding  together, 
Sport  the  lang  simmer  day 

On  the  braes  o*  Balquhither. 


I  will  twine  thee  a  bow'r, 

By  the  dear  siller  fountain, 
And  1*11  cover  it  o'er 

Wi'  the  flowers  o'  the  mountain 
I  will  range  through  the  wilds, 

And  the  deep  glens  sae  dreary, 
And  return  wi'  their  spoils 

To  tiie  bower  o'  my  deary. 
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When  tho  rude  wintry  win* 

Idly  ravtM  round  our  dwelling, 
And  tho  roar  of  tho  linn 

On  tho  night-hreese  ii  •welling, 
Ho  merrily  well  ting, 

As  the  itorm  rattles  o'er  as, 
Till  the  dear  shieling  ring 

Wi*  the  light  lilting  chorus. 


Now  tho  simmer  is  in  prime, 

Wi'  the  flowers  richly  Uooming. 
And  the  wild  mountain  thymo 

A*  the  moorlands  perfuming  ; 
To  our  dear  natiTO  scenes 

Lot  us  journey  together, 
Where  glad  Innocence  reigns 

*Mang  the  braes  <>*  Balquhithcr. 


O-XLVIII 


have  ye  sailed  on  the  breast  of  the 

deep: 


Havv  you  aaiU>!  <>n  the  liri'Mt  of  the  deep. 
When  the  wiiii!*  had  all  silcnctnl  ihcir  breath. 
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And  the  waters  were  hush'd  in  as  holy  a  sleep, 
And  as  calm  as  the  slumber  of  death; 

When  the  yellow  moon  beaming  on  high 
Shone  tranquilly  bright  on  the  wave, 

And  career'd  through  the  vast  and  impalpable  sky, 
Till  she  found  in  the  ocean  a  grave; 

And  dying  away  by  degrees  on  the  sight, 

The  waters  were  clad  in  the  mantle  of  night. 


Twould  impart  a  delight  to  thy  soul. 

As  I  felt  it  imparted  to  mine. 
And  the  draught  of  affliction  that  blacken*d  my  bowl 

Grew  bright  as  the  silvery  brine ; 
I  carelessly  lay«on  the  deck. 

And  listen'd  in  silence  to  catch 
The  wonderful  stories  of  battle  or  wreck, 

That  were  told  by  the  men  of  the  watch — 
Sad  stories  of  demons  most  deadly  that  be. 
And  of  mermaids  that  rose  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 


Strange  visions  my  fancy  had  fill*d, 

I  was  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  night ; 
And  I  thought  that  the  moon  still  continued  to  gild 

The  wave  with  a  silvery  light. 
I  sunk  by  d^^rees  into  sleep, 

I  thought  of  my  friends  who  were  far, 
When  a  form  seem'd  to  glide  o'er  the  face  of  the  deep, 

As  bright  as  the  evening  star  : 
Ne*er  rose  there  a  spirit  more  lovely  and  fair, 
Yet  I  trembled  to  think  that  a  spirit  was  there. 

i8 


am 

Emerald  green  was  her  hair. 

Braided  with  genu  of  the 
Her  ann,  like  a  mete«ir,  the  wavM  in  the  air. 

And  I  knew  that  the  beckon *d  on  me  ; 
She  lovingly  glanc*d  with  her  eyes— 

How  ineffably  bright  was  their  blace  ! 
I  ■hnink,  and  I  trembled,  with  fear  and  furpriae. 

Yet  still  I  continued  to  gaxe  : 
Hut  enchantingly  sweet  was  the  smile  of  her  lip. 
And  I  f( allowed  the  rision  and  spratiK  frmn  the  ship 


'Mid  the  wares  of  the  ocean  I  fell. 

The  dolphins  were  spurting  around. 
And  many  a  triUm  was  tuning  the  shell. 

And  ecstatic  and  wild  was  the  sound  ; 
There  were  th4»usands  of  fathoms  alMive, 

And  thousands  of  fath«juis  below, 
And  we  sunk  to  the  cavi-s  where  the  sea-litins  rt>Te. 

And  the  topiiz  and  ctiirrald  kIow  ; 
Whcri»  thf  di;inii>ii«l  nixl  Mipphiri'  fti-nially  hIhnI 
Their  lutftrt*  an>uiiil  oii  t!io  Uaifs  of  the  dcA«l. 


And  w«'ll  mi^ht  thfir  luntrv*  1k>  brik'ht, 

Kor  thfv  i^li«>ni'  <*n  thr  liiulw  of  tho  \  rsk\*\ 
<Kth<>Ao  «h«»  ha^l  fought  in  tho  tomhlc  h^h*.. 

And  wt-rv  burii**!  .it  l.i»t  in  tin*  ¥ka\v  ; 
In  i;r«»tt«N  •!  «.f  t*.»n\l  thfV  •!«  pt, 

<  Ml  whit*'  \Ht\n  «•(  \n'AT\  ;ir«>iind, 
Aii«l  n«ar  ihi'iii  f«T  ivtr  thr  %ial«T  Miakr  cn-pi. 

Ami  the  ••■.I  li'-n  ;;ii.-\rd«<<i  th*'  i;r»»un«l  . 
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While  the  dii^e  of  the  heroes  by  spirits  was  rung, 
And  solemn  and  wild  were  the  strains  that  they  sung. 


DIRGE. 


Sweet  is  the  slumber  the  mariners  sleep, 
Their  bones  are  laid  in  the  caves  of  the  deep, 
Far  over  their  heads  the  tempests  sweep, 

That  ne*er  shall  wake  them  more  : 
They  died  when  rav'd  the  bloody  fight, 

And  loud  was  the  cannon's  roar  ; 
Their  death  was  dark^  their  glory  bright, 

And  they  sunk  to  rise  no  more, 

They  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 


But  the  loud  wind  pass'd 
When  they  breathed  their  last, 

And  it  carried  their  dying  sigh  : 
In  a  winding-sheet. 
With  a  shot  at  their  feet. 
In  coral  caves  they  Ue, 
In  coral  caves  they  lie. 
Or  where  the  syren  of  the  rocks. 
Lovely  waves  their  sea-green  locks, 
Where  the  deadly  breakers  foam, 
Found  they  an  eternal  home  ! 
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Hurrid  and  long  wore  the  itnigKlM  of  diMUlu 
BUck  was  the  night  when  they  yielded  their  bnMth« 
But  not  on  the  ocean,  all  buoyant  and  bluatad. 
The  sport  of  the  watort,  their  white  bcMliea  IkittUd, 
For  they  were  Utme  to  ooral  carat, 
Dirtant  far  beneath  the  warea. 
And  there  on  beda  of  pearl  they  aleep, 
And  far  o*t*r  their  heada  the  t^miwaia  awee|i. 
That  ne*cr  ahall  wake  them  morv. 
That  ne*er  ahall  wake  them  niore. 


iX*XUl. 


TIS  SWEET.  WHEN  IN  THE  (JL4>WIN<5  WKSl 


Till  swo(*t,  «hcn  in  the  glowing  wfct 
Tlu'  HuirH  l»n;;ht  wheels  their  cuune  arr  leaving. 

T«»  watch  the  tlark  wavi*  ulnwly  hoaving 


)  til  .  I>>| 
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And  oh  !  at  glimpse  of  early  mom, 
When  early  monks  their  beads  are  telling, 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  hunter's  horn, 
From  glen  to  mountain  wildly  swelling. 


And  it  is  sweet,  at  mid-day  hour, 
Beneath  the  forest  oak  reclining, 

To  hear  the  driving  tempests  pour, 
Each  sense  to  fairy  dreams  resigning. 


Tis  sweet,  where  nodding  rocks  around 
The  night-shade  dark  is  wildly  wreathing. 

To  listen  to  some  solemn  sound, 

From  harp  or  lyre  divinely  breathing. 


And  sweeter  yet  the  genuine  glow 
Of  youthful  friendship's  high  devotion, 

Responsive  to  the  voice  of  woe, 
When  heaves  the  heart  with  strong  emotion. 


And  youth  is  sweet  with  many  a  joy. 
That  frolic  by  in  artless  measure ; 

And  age  is  sweet,  with  less  alloy, 
In  tranquil  thought  and  silent  pleasure. 


For  He  who  gave  the  life  we  share. 
With  every  charm  His  gift  adorning. 

Bade  Eve  her  pearly  dew-drops  wear. 
And  dress'd  in  smiles  the  blush  of  morning. 
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t-tT.. 


THE  liKAKS  (V  OLKNIFFER. 


Keen  blawi  the*  wind  oVr  the  hrvas  o*  UWiuffBT, 

The  auld  awUe*s  turreU  aiv  coTered  wi*  idaw. 
How  changed  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi*  my  lorer 

Amang  the  bnMim  buahet  bjr  Stanley  green  ihaw  ! 
The  wihl  tlow'ni  o*  lummer  were  ipread  a*  aae  bimnie. 

The  maria  gang  iweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree  ; 
But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  march*d  my  dear  Johnnie, 

And  now  it  ia  winter  wi*  nature  and  me. 


Thfii  ilk  thiii)^  ar>timl  iix  was  blytheanmc  and  chc«*ry. 

Then  ilk  tiling  anniiid  lu  wan  Utnuie  and  braw  , 
Now  iiaothin;^  ia  hoard  but  thu  wind  whutltn^  drear>'. 

And  noi'thinj^  is  seen  but  the  wide-B|>nNuling  uiaw. 
The  trvtfi  iiix*  u*  \k\ix\  and  the  btnU  mut«  and  d<*wu% 

They  shak«*  th«'  i>;»uid  drift  fnu.*  thi-ir  wingi  as  th«-y  den-. 
And  chirp  out  thoir  plaints,  aet'ming  wae  f(»r  my  Jt*hnnit\ 

Tis  wintor  wi'  thfui,  and  'tis  witit4T  wi*  mr 


V«>ii  oauM  iilooty  cl<>ud  skifTn  aloni;  the*  bbvak  m«iuntain. 

And  i«h;iki'fl  tho  d.nrk  tim  «>n  thr  nu-y  n^ky  brai*. 
While  d«»vi'ii  tlu*  ditp  i;lcn  IwiwU  the  sua*  rt<*<«lt<il  f«Hintatn, 

That  inurmur'fi  sar  s««*rl  t<i  my  laiMir  and  mr. 
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TIb  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintry  wind  iwellin*, 
Tifl  no  the  caold  blast  brings  the  tear  i'  my  e'e, 

For,  0  !  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonnie  Scots  callan, 
The  dark  days  o*  winter  were  summer  to  me  ! 


CCLI. 


EMBLEM  OF  ENGLAND'S  ANCIENT  FAITH.* 


Emblem  of  England's  ancient  faith, 
Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave, 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death. 
And  valour  fiUs  a  nameless  grave. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb  ! 

Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Above  thine  honoured  sod  to  bloom 

The  flow'rets  of  a  milder  sky. 


These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May  ; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay, — 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine. 

*  ThMe  bMuitiful  and  hij^ily  ezprefwiTe  lines  are  extmcAed  from  the  much 
admired  work  entitled   Waverlqf.    They  are  inacribed  to  an  Oak-tree  in 
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No!  for,  *mid  ttoniis  of  fate  op|M«ing, 
Still  higher  awell'd  each  daunileei  heart. 

And  while  deii>air  the  aoene  was  cloeiiig, 
Commenoed  thy  brief  bat  gloriooi  part. 


Tiraa  then  thoa  sought  on  Albjrn**  hill, 
(When  England**  eona  the  strife  nsaignM ) 

A  rugged  race  retiating  still. 
And  unsubdued  though  unn*tiiit<«l. 


Thy  death*a-hour  heard  no  kindred  wail. 
No  holy  knell  thy  requivin  rung; 

Thy  nummen  were  the  plaided  (taul. 
Thy  difge  the  damonius  pibruch  sung. 


Yet  who,  in  f<irtunu*s  sunimer-shinc. 
To  waste  lifu*B  loiigitt  tvrui  away, 

Would  changt)  that  glorioiiii  dawn  of  thitit*. 
Though  darkfiiM  «*n.*  itji  iii«H>iiti<ii*  *\m\  ' 


Xttr  i-hutrh-jrarti  iif In  Uh   lluiiUti  l«.  •*!  1  (.-  iiMik  tl.#  ^ritr    4  i  »)lkii 

W«v*n.  *h<i  WM»  kH'i-«l  lii  l'«l  *       Hk'  f  ill  •wln^  iiit«-  nti-vn.iti«f  t).u  \m  r«  ci 
«r  aLmi  citrM't   ffiiiii  ihi-  •^iiK-   •••rk       "  TIk-   litttr  fr  n.  ll.'-  i  }  ^  f.  >•  n 
talniti^  lit***  lllim  I'll  IIm;  t*W  *4  i  a|'Ulli  W  •.•*li.   «!.  iv  ti.Sri  r\>t;.«-     f.» 
r»-trr  U  ki  wrll  «ln««ii  )•)-  (  Urvnl  >ii       llr  )^1  •rv.ittllv  lu^vi   t;-  t!i* 
•rrvit-«  '4  th«  I*w1uiim  iit.  \*i\  K*l  •>>)<iif^l  lK«t  |i*j^v  •.!•  r.  tK<-  •  t-    -.'i  r.    4 
(lutflM  I  ,  mifi  u|>>ti  biaMtJk,{  llMt  tltc  rwiU  *X^t.  l*rl  «*•  »  ;    .{    >  i  *;^  |,Arl 
i4  (ilriH-Alru  ut'l   «««-brnd  llil<llrt4i  In  Uta  Ilu^'.uiU  ■(   ^    *:u.  1    t.4 
IfMTV  «'f  4'h«rlr«   II  .   mU'f  WAS  t).r||  At  |*«n«.  !«««■. |  l:.*.    I  '.,'.4:.  t     mm  t    '^.1 
A  UbIjt  i^CAt*lli-r«  til  Oir  iir|,;I.UN(rh-al  ■  f  !•  i<  I  ll    trttf**.*!*      &:t«'. 
wl.i.ti  Ka  1   la'TU  ••>   liifitf   lilt  Irr    'l><ntlu«ti  ti   -f   tl."    la.r)«r     I  5     t  .•?       • 
o-a>l-t.-t«l  with  suth  aklU.  ilril«nt]r.  mu\  aiint.  thit  i.e  •^.\\     t,it>>:  lit 

IWHI'lflil    ul   buTMMMtl    with    UlC  Umlf    *4    lll^hlMlicn    Ukm    III    W1..«  %f*.. 
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Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  bouglis 
Brave  summer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom  ! 

Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots*  brows. 
And  Albyn  shadows  Wogan*s  tomb. 


GCLII. 


KNOW'ST  THOU  THE  LAND. 


Know'st  thou  the  land  where  stately  laurels  bloom. 
Where  orange  groves  exhale  their  rich  perfume ; 
Soft  breexes  float  along  the  lucid  sky, 
And  all  is  peace,  and  joy,  and  harmony  ? 

Know*8t  thou  that  land  ? 

0  thither  flee, 
And  dwell  for  ever  there,  my  friend,  with  me. 


Heveral  monthB  of  desultory  warfare,  in  which  Wogan's  skill  and  courage 
gained  him  the  highest  reputation,  he  had  the  mlBfortune  to  bo  wounded  in 
a  dangerous  manner,  and  no  surgical  assistance  being  within  reach,  he  ter- 
minated his  short  but  glorious  career." 

k3 
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Know*»t  thou  thu  htlU,  wh<»M  towering  hoftdi  of  souw 
Fniwn  o*er  the  fairy  land  i\\mt  tmilea  below  : 
Now  wrapt  in  clouda  the  gaz«>  «>f  mortaU  shon* 
Now  froese  and  glisten  in  the  ■nmnier  wan  ) 

Know*at  thon  thoee  hilli  I 

Be  ourretieftl 
The  fertile  Eden  hlu4»ming  at  their  feet. 


Know'at  thou  the  dime  whoee  tooa  hare  toub  of  (iiv 
To  feel  and  prise  the  raptiirea  of  the  lyre  ; 
To  whoin  thoac  finer  tymiiathiee  belong 
Which  thrill  and  tremble  at  the  voice  of  aong  I 

Know*st  thou  that  dime  I 

Come,  thither  flee, 


That  ia  the  fittest  home  for  you  and 

Here  hate  and  slander  fan  the  coals  of  strife, 

Cast  foul  aspenions  on  the  fairest  life  ; 

Spy  out  each  titeck  that  clouds  a  brt>ther*s  fame. 

Shout  oVr  his  faults,  and  fe.'ut  UjMin  his  shame*  * 

Spurn  the  vile  herd  ' 

Indignant  tly 
To  toiito  uiorv  courteous  laml,  and  niihltT  «kr 
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CGLIII. 


THE  SMILING  PLAINS.* 


The  smiling  plains,  profusely  gay, 
Are  dress'd  in  all  the  pride  of  May; 
The  birds  on  every  spray  above 
To  rapture  wake  the  vocal  grove  ; 

But  ah!  Miranda,  without  thee, 
Nor  spring  nor  summer  smiles  on  me. 
All  lonely  in  the  secret  shade, 
I  mourn  thy  absence,  charming  maid ! 


*  "  These  elegant  staima  were  written  by  poor  FUooner,  the  author  of  The 
Shipwreck,  of  whom  Bunui  writes  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  tn  the  following  ex- 
quisite strain  of  tenderness :— "  Falconer,  the  unfortunate  author  of  The 
Shipwreck,  that  glorious  poem,  is  no  man.  After  weathering  that  dreadful 
catastrophe  he  so  feelingly  describes  in  his  poem,  and  after  weathering  many 
hard  gales  of  fortune,  he  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  Aurora  fHgate !  I 
forget  what  part  of  Scotland  had  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth :  but  ho  was 
the  son  of  obscurity  and  misfoftune.  He  was  one  of  those  daring  adventur- 
ous spirits  which  old  Oaledonia,  beyond  any  other  nation,  is  remarkable  for 
producing.  Uttlo  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as  she  hangs  delighted  over 
the  sweet  little  leech  at  her  bosom,  where  the  poor  fellow  may  hereafter 
wander,  and  what  may  be  his  fate.     I  remember  a  stansa  in  an  old  Soots 


O  toft  as  love!  m  honour  fair  ! 
Serenely  sweet  as  remal  air ! 
Come  to  my  armi ;  for  you  alon« 
Can  all  my  abaenco  paat  atone. 
(>  oome  !  and  in  my  bloeding  Kaart 
The  sovereign  balm  of  love  impart  ; 
Thy  preaenoe  lasting  joy  shall  bring. 
And  give  the  year  eternal  spring. 


\mX\»d  which.  QutwlOMrtandliitf  lU  ru«le  aliDiilkity,  ^imk*  focbn(l|  Id  Um 
hflvt:- 

UtUe  did  my  m^4htr  think. 

UmI  (Uy  she  cfwlkd  mc. 
What  UihI  I  WW  U»  trvf^  la. 

Or  wh*t  doft&h  I  ahuuld  die  r 

In  •dtUtluci  to  thaw  rvra*rkii.  It  will  \m  |W|wr  tu  add  that  WlUftam  ru 
ci«Mr  WW  Ituru  In  I^IUiUirvh  atanut  th«  jraar  1790,  whcrv  hi*  Catlwff'  ww  a 
bartjor  WiUiatii  nt  ast  early  aifv  wrnt ««  himrl  a  lirith  nan-hantman.  In 
which  h«  acnre*!  <ui  Ap]««  btkx«>hl|i.  In  17(»  wv  ftu>l  him  |H^r«rr  ut  Mm 
Aun«ra  frt^^Uv  Tlil*  vt-vwl  ikaU^*!  fur  linlla  tttv  autie  )'car.  ai»>l  «••  nr««f 
tii-ttv  ht.«rt  »■/.  \.u"!'m«  n  |«tit»  !»**•  ari«rii rrw)*«-tlii«;  tl»r  f^tr  '^f  ll**-  V<ir«» 
«»hl<h  WAff  LM>t  iM.»r<l<>(  .it  till  (  ai«  of  if<«al  |l>t|«*.  lit  li^^cv  tu)«r  •?•«/  \»A  tt^ 
|*r\'\.Jt  lit  ••|4iit<>tt  I*  tliut  •!«<  t<->k  UtK  at  Ma  In  U>c  ul^^l.t  ttui«-  -u^l  (4r« 
up  In  hi*  i«r»>n  I  «]. onir  «.w><<f  tlu  na  1  lU*  mIx«>.  afMrttj  UkA^ii-.  «i.  1  with 
.»  <l.uk  wi.ttiu-r  )M,»t4n  t^Minti  icukx*  nt.»rk««l  liy  Un  •ii^.Jl  p-t  N  •  n-rt.Alj*« 
•  •f  thi  f  uuil>  uv  n<>«  kn  'wn  t>>  nut  In  litlUiUirifK  A  nutat  •!»••  ««•  v^i* 
|.M.-1  t-.  )■  tik>  U-t  •■tr\i>ui«;.  •lift  witi.ir)  Uts-m.  f«.«  )oar«  lb  *  •••rk.h-< 
ti.- !■         Il>tiii   <l     "f  r*«  >'..,-•  It*.  I*M'T 
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OCLTV. 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  "THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 


tt 


Star  of  the  brave  ! — whose  beam*  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o*er  the  quick  and  d^ad — 
Thou  radiant  and  ador*d  deceit ! 
Which  milliona  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet, — 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth  ! 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 


Souls  of  slain  heroes  form*d  thy  rays, 
Eternity  flash*d  through  thy  blaze  ; 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honour  here  ; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
like  a  volcano  from  the  skies. 


Like  lava  roll*d  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood  ; 
Earth  rock*d  beneath  thee  to  her  base. 
As  thou  did'st  lighten  through  all  space  ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air. 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 
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Before  thee  roM,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainlxiw  of  the  loveliest  hoe, 

iX  three  bright  oolouni,t  e^ch  diTine, 

And  fit  for  that  celcstiiJ  tign  ; 

For  Freed«»m*i  hand  had  blended  them. 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 


One  tint  was  of  the  aiinbeams  djret  . 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  ejri»  ; 
One,  the  pure  8pirit*s  veil  of  white 
Had  rob*d  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  thret;  so  mingled  did  beseem. 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  drsam. 


Star  of  the  brave  !  thy  ray  is  pale. 
And  darkness  must  sgain  prevail  ! 
But,  oh,  thou  RainUiw  »f  the  free  ! 
Our  tean  and  bliMxl  must  How  for  thci* 
Whvii  thy  bhf{ht  pn»miae  faiU*«  sway, 
Our  hfv  in  but  a  \i*m\  of  cUv 


And  FrtHnlom  hallows  with  her  tn^Sil 
Tho  silent  cities  of  the  deati  ; 
F«»r  U^autiful  in  death  an*  they 
NNTio  pn»utlly  fall  in  her  array  ; 
And  siH»n,  oh  gotldi'SM,  may  we  U« 
F«»r  evennorv  with  them  <»r  thiv  * 


»"n»<  in  ciV-ir 
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OCLV. 


SHE'S   GANK    TO    DWALL   IN    HEAVEN,    MY 

LASSIE,  t 


She*B  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven,  my  Uunie, 
She's  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven ; 

Yere  owre  pure,  quo*  the  voice  o*  Crod, 
For  dwalling  out  o*  heaven! 


t  This  bMuitiful  ■pedmen  of  the  Caled<miaii  Lyre  mm  copied  from  the  re- 
citation of  a  young  country  girl,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  compoeed 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  on  a  daughter  of  the  Laird  Maxwell  of  Cow- 
hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  men- 
tal aoquiroments,  and  was  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Lily  of  Nlthsdale.  89m 
died  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  girl  obserred  that  it  was  a  great  faTourite 
of  her  mother's,  but  seldom  sung,  as  its  open  famiUarity  with  Ood  made  it 
toodaringfor  Presbyterian  strictness.  They  no  doubt  pass  the  bounds  of  simple 
and  natural  pathetic,  nerertheless  they  strongly  expieas  the  wi<«gi**<  feelings 
of  grief  and  dcTotion  which  follow  the  loss  ol  some  beloved  object  Tliere 
ore  degrees  of  afBiction  corresponding  with  those  of  our  attachment  and  re- 
gard, and  surely  the  most  tender  of  attadiment  must  be  deplored  by  afflio> 
tion  the  most  poignant.  This  may  account  for,  and  excuse  those  oxpresstoas 
in  this  song  which  border  on  extravagance:  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
first  stansa,  with  every  allowance,  is  reprehensible  from  its  open  and  daring 
confidence  in  the  Deity.  The  rest  are  written  in  a  strain  of  solenm  and  fad- 
ing eloquence,  which  must  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom.  The  effusion  is 
somewhat  too  serious  for  a  song:  it  has  all  the  holiness  of  a  psalm,  and  would 
suffer  proCsnaUon  by  being  set  to  a  common  tune. — Crvmdt. 
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(>  wliAtUl  she  (lu  in  heaven,  my  1. 

O  what*  11  she  tit*  iu  heaven  f 
Hhell  mix  her  ain  thoughU  wi*  angvU*  MUiga, 

And  make  them  mair  meet  f<»r  heaven. 


She  was  clearly  beloved  by  a\  my  Uieie, 
She  was  dearly  beloved  by  a*  ; 

But  an  angel  fell  iu  love  wi*  hiT, 
And  took  her  frae  us  a  . 


I>»wly  there  thou  lic«,  my  luMie, 

Lowly  there  thou  lies. 
A  bonnier  form  ne*er  went  to  the  yird. 

Nor  frae  it  will  ahae! 


Fu*  stMkn  I'll  follow  tht«4\  my  1amii«\ 
Fu*  Botm  1*11  fiillow  thvi*  ; 

Thou  left  me  n^u^ht  to  cmitcI  aliin*. 
Hut  t4Mik  ^idom^M  iM*r  »r  th<f 


1  l<MikM  on  thy  d«nith-ci>ld  fAo\  my  lajwi*'. 

1  liN>kM  on  thy  tlo.-ith-i*<»l<l  fact*  . 
Thou  t^vni'd  A  lily  ni*w  cut  i*  the*  bud. 

And  fatlintc  in  its  placi*. 


I  l<N>kM  <>n  thy  dcath-«hut  eye,  my  la«aio, 
1  I'Nik'd  nn  thy  «bath-iihut  vw  . 

And  .1  l'\t  luT  h^ht  in  iho  bn»ii  ••(  hc4*fn. 
Foil  Tune  ihall  nc*t*r  destroy. 
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Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm,  my  lassie, 
Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm  ; 

But  gane  was  the  holie  breath  o*  heaven, 
To  sing  the  evening  psalm. 


There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine,  lassie, 
There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine; 

My  saul*s  wi'  thee  i*  the  cauld  grave. 
And  why  should  I  stay  behin' ! 


CCLVI. 


ISABELLE. 


A  SBRSNADB. 


Isabelle !  Isabelle  !  hark  to  my  soft  lute. 

As  mournful  it  melteth  o*er 
The  sorrows  of  one  whose  lips  are  mute, 

And  whose  heart  shall  beat  no  more. 
List  to  its  wailings  and  plaints,  my  love, 
Sad  as  the  accents  of  saints,  my  love. 

When  the  sins  of  men  they  deplore. 

l3 
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Awake  from  y(»ur  aluiuben,  my  laabtUe, 

Oh  !  lift  Ut  iU  murmuringm, 
They  breathe  not  to  blame  thee— they  aigh  hat  to  tril 

The  anguiah  that  moves  their  stniigt. 
Lo,  the  moon  aoemi  to  weep  on  her  way,  my  lore. 
And,  shrouded  in  clouds,  seems  to  say,  my  love, 

'*  No  ho|w  with  the  morrow  springs.** 


Hark  !  on  the  breese  booms  the  hecry  sound 
Of  the  neighb«»uriug  cunvent*s  bvll. 

And  its  walls,  ere  a  few  short  h<»urs  wheel  n»und. 
Shall  enchise  tht*v,  my  Isalielle  : 

And  thou  slialt  be  torn  fmm  my  arms,  my  lovr. 

And  buried  in  all  thy  charms,  my  love. 
Where  these  midnight  n.H|uiems  swrll. 


I  see  thee  l>ef<»rv  the  hi^h  altar  kneel, 
And  the  c*ruciHx  tnMiihlini<  t»inbnKV, 

And  tho  iial>Ic  %'cil  oVr  the  bn^htnrsn  bXvaI 
Of  thy  l«»vcly  ah«1  holy  far»«  ; 

And  thiMi  «h.nlt  fiwlo  in  thy  M<H»m,  my  l«>vi\ 

While  1  tiluill  wend  to  tht*  t^nih,  my  \**\v, 
W'hvtv  hearts  no  w^k.*  can  fivl. 


Wo  \!Tv^  and  wo  h»vM,  in  youth's  sunny  day. 

Liko  twin  tlowcni  in  a  dowy  valo. 
Hut  tho  pil^^hin's  ru«lo  hand  pliickM  ono  bud  siia%. 

And  tho  <>th«T  miu  •tn»«n  by  tho  i*a]v 
<hir  h«'.\rtii,  u|»«»n  oarth.  woro  as  ono,  tuy  h»\v. 
Ami  ii«»w  »h«n  thino  ia  ^'••no.  my  \**\v. 

Mine  aljii>  ilA  d'luii  ftluU  hail. 
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CCLVII. 


DESPAIRING  MARY. 


Mary,  why  thoB  waste  thy  yonth-time  in  sorrow  ? 

See,  a*  around  you  the  flowers  sweetly  blaw ; 
Blythe  sets  the  sun  o'er  the  wild  cliffs  of  Jura, 

Blythe  sings  the  mavis  in  ilka  green  shaw. 
**  How  can  this  heart  ever  mair  think  of  pleasure. 

Summer  may  smile,  but  delight  I  hae  nane ; 
Cauld  in  the  grave  lies  my  heart's  only  treasure, 

Nature  seems  dead  since  my  Jamie  is  gane. 


<<  This  Icerchief  he  gave  me,  a  true  lover's  token, 

Dear,  dear  to  me  was  the  gift  for  his  sake  ! 
I  wear't  near  my  heart,  but  this  poor  heart  is  broken, 

Hope  died  with  Jamie,  and  left  it  to  break. 
Sighing  for  him  I  lie  down  in  the  evening, 

Sighing  for  him  I  awake  in  the  mom  ; 
Spent  are  my  days  a'  in  secret  repining, 

Peace  to  this  bosom  can  never  return. 


*'  Oft  have  we  wander'd  in  sweetest  retirement. 
Telling  our  loves  *neath  the  moon's  silent  beam, 

Sweet  were  our  meetings  of  tender  endearment, 
But  fled  are  these  joys  like  a  fleet  passing  dream. 
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Cruel  Remembranoe,  ah  !  why  wilt  thoo  wrack  me. 
Brooding  o*er  joyt  UuU  fur  erer  are  flown  ! 

Cmol  Remembrance,  in  pity  foraake  me, 
Flee  to  eome  boeom  where  grief  it  unknown  !** 


CVLVUl. 


WILL  HE  NO  COME  BACK  AGAIN  f« 


H'ill  hf  no  CAtme  hatk  (tgain, 
H'iU  Kf  tH>  ctime  htMrk  ot/ain. 


Moiiy  a  trait4>r  'iiian^  th<*  hilU. 

S night  to  (Iniw     ftiiught  t4t  «lraw, 
Moiiy  a  traitor  'iiiaii^  the  hilU, 

SiUght  to  draw  hu  hfi*  aw  a'. 


r, 


t.i-i  I«  tt.t<  ri*t  III  :)••   |ipa|«  ri^  •   •{  tt.i*  |  •.MiiaSi>ii.   *i.  1    ■{>••  •!«*•*  f--*:^*!! 
11   M  .  (ilvv-'W       '    lti--'>-'-  i  !!.  ti.."  ^k\«  1.* .      (r-r:itr.    r>«itatt«i    <  mi     <1 
*  --nut  fr  -in  <i  u!  •«  4;.        1     1  I  >•  ■*.   kt.    «•    tj^t   ll^-j   tttt  a|)«*n<t   tti  |«ix.l 
S'.     •-»..•.  Vi-    »    I..;  ■»  *•    '.fT'  ii*.  1:1    I.    r    |k»f1   .  f   I)..      ■    .r.tfi   4  ••.!  t  »t;    it<^*^ 
-w  ■    )'•*■(    r  t:,t     l»<;   T.f!-«  1.    ■  r    t  «•  r.t  I    \  ■  «r«    •)..    l.b*  ••  «r  «-! ,  c  t*  •  '  ■  ^r'  i* 
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The  hills  he  trode  were  a*  his  ain, 
And  the  bonnie  birken  tree  : 

The  vera  knowes  in  ilka  plain, 
Belong  to  youthfu*  Charlie. 

nka  maTis  tries  to  sing 

To  the  evening  sinking  down  ; 
He  maun  only  be  our  king, 

Charlie*s  fit  to  wear  a  crown. 


Mony  a  gallant  sodger  fought, 
Mony  a  gaUant  knight  did  fa*, 

Mony  a  battle  sair  was  wrought, 
A'  for  Charlie's  crown  and  law. 


Sweet  the  blackbird's  voice  is  heard. 

Singing  saft  on  ilka  tree: 
But  sin'  Charlie's  now  awa'. 

Pleasure  nane  itgies  to  me. 

0  ye  cruel,  cruel  men 

That  pursued  him  in  your  hate  ; 

1  can  mark  your  dying  day, — 
Sad  and  dreary  is  your  fate. 
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ocuz. 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  Tl)  HI8  LOVK. 


Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  wo  will  all  the  pleaauree  {troTe 
That  hilb  aiid  valleyi,  dale  and  field. 
And  all  the  cnggj  mountaint  yield. 


There  will  we  tit  upon  the  iticka, 
And  aee  the  ahepherdt  feed  their  flocks. 
By  ahallow  riren,  to  whoee  falk, 
Melodio«ia  bihia  aing  madrigali 


There  will  I  make  thcv  beds  <»f  n4M«, 
Willi  a  thouiaiid  fra^craii^  |M«it<e, 
A  cap  of  tldwert,  and  a  kirtle 
Kiiibri»id«red  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  . 


A  K<>wn  made  i>f  Xhv  finest  wimiI 
Whii'h  fnnii  our  pn«tty  UiiiIm  w«*  pull  . 
ShpiH-m  liii***!  ch«»i«»ly  f«»r  tht*  o»lti. 
With  bnrkh'n  ••(  thr  pun*iit  fj^iA*\  . 


\  >n'lt  iif  Atraw  mid  i%'y  buds  . 
With  ciiral  rlanim  and  aiiiU>r  MuiU 
Aiul  if  tl»»'*r  I'll  :u*nri*ii  iii;iv  ih*-**  iii«»ti" 
'Hun  \i\f  »ifl»  II. f.  aii'l  y^'  ii»v  I*  \» 
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The  shepherd  swainB  shall  danoe  and  siiig 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


OCLX. 


THE  NYMPHS  REPLY.* 


If  that  the  world  and  love  were  yoong, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


*  Tlie  first  of  these  two  bwutiful  Madiigak  was  written  by  Chitetoplier 
Merlowe,  the  eecond  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  althouj^  both  have  eometiines 
been  aacribed  to  the  pen  ci  Shakeapean.  In  The  Meny  Wi9e$  qf  Wmdaor, 
Act  8d,  Scene  Ist.  The  PaatkmaU  Shepktrd  ia  quoted,  but  Shakeapeare 
frequently  nuide  hie  characten  sing  or  redtescrapa  of  ballads, 4e.,  that  were 
ptqimUr  at  the  time.  Of  ooutm,  he  nerer  claimed  any  of  the  pleoea  so  intro- 
diioed  as  his  own.  It  is  also  well  known  that  this  sublime  Genius  was,  of  all 
UHsn,  the  most  indifferent  as  to  Us  poetical  fame,  and  that  he  suffered  Us 
l^ys  to  be  printed  without  giving  himself  the  smallest  concern  about  them. 
Hence,  it  is  supposed,  many  interpolations  were  foisted  in  by  the  fdayers, 
and  many  words  altered,  through  the  ignorance  or  inadrertency  of  printers, 
whidi  have  giren  rise  to  so  many  different  readings,  and  caused  sudi  differ- 
ence of  q[4nion  amongst  his  critics  and  commentators. 
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But  Time  drivet  fltwks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  riren  rage  and  rocka  grow  oold  ; 
And  Philtimel  beoometh  dumb  ; 
And  all  oompUin  of  caroa  to  ooroe. 


The  flowera  do  fade,  and  wanton  fielda 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  galU 
U  fancy*B  spring,  but  Borrow*!  fall. 


WUlUm  HliAkaapQaro.  Ixivluu.  |irljit«(l  for  W.  J«iCirani,  ISM."  four 
Tkt  tamamaU  Sleitluni  aImi  occur,  wttb  th«  find  ul  Um  Hmflf  .  but 
miifht  hmro  been  Inaerted  witb«Mit  MhakcHpew'*  kiwtwiac  •nytmn^  v4  Um 
matter.  aimI  this  dreunurtAOce.  uf  lU  hrlnif  |«lnt(<«l  wtth  liU  n«8w.  mhI  durti^ 
his  UfoUin*.  tliuu|{li  it  mlirht  Iw  c^uiaidarBil  *•  omiduaivr  In  Xhm  cnM  4rf«Alwr». 
c»nnui  he  held  au  In  hU.  Benldee  this.  In  the  «4i|  |Nwtk«l  VleotOMiy. 
■tylod  Mmtlnmr»  Hfiuvn,  wo  find  the  flrat  |vinied  with  the  name  *4  Mark'W 
mibjained  ti>  It.  and  the  eeciind  «li{tied  "  lipioiu.''  a  eicnatiire  ««U  knovw  w 
be  that  whlrh  lialrl^rh  freqtiently  made  uee  uf  when  a  yvatn^  man  Mr 
Maliine.  In  hie  excellent  edltkm  of  Hhakeefiearv'e  w^irke.  re)«c1»  thrm  ae  mA 
WUnnfin^  U*  hi*  auth<«r  We  Bhall  cli«r  iwtr  tilMrnr4l|i«ia  i>ti  thU  he«d  bjr 
cittii|{  a  iwMMttfr  fmiu  Imjum*  WAlb>n  <H>rr>lM>n»UT«  iil  thrtii  In  hU  OMK|M#Mf 
Antftfr.  l»th  the  r««t<>r.ilii  are  lii«crti>l  uii'lvr  the  chararter  "  *4  tliat  emtM^h 
•»Ai4  which  WM«  iii^li*  tfy  kit  M.ul<iwr.  n>fW  at  toMit  f.fty  jrar«  a^>.  at»i|  en 
tumwor  til  It.  w)ti<  h  w\n  invlo  )>y  ^tr  ^  dtrr  KahWh  tii  l.t«  >  •ntaT  tan* 
oUl-(aAlil<>nr<l  |aH-try.  l^it  thli'ily  t;<"«l  mu'-h  t«*tt<  r  t)k%ii  tho  •tr*>i»«  l-.tt^^ 
n«>w  til  f  wkhl'ttt  til  tilt*  '-rltiitkl  vw«'  " 


Marlowe  wrv  amvKil  grrat  g«^iu«.  -%nl.  with  the  eti^rju  4i«4  Hhak*«|«< 

hU  r<mtrtu]m>rAr>  .  w^  ixTtAiuly  thi  r.r*t  •Inuuati  wnur  -4  hi*  tltz>r  n*» 
rimim«tAniT«  AttrtnltiiiC  hl«  tlc.ith  w«  n>  mrUii -Im>U  lit.-  ii<iu«)  4  th*- 
}K**i  •  irrif.i'n'f.  tie  wikA  »itil«*ti*l  l>»  'ItMliMtlon.  eui  tl.'*  «t.  tt*.t  -4  t.t«  «» 
hrotlxfirf  |»»<wl<iu*.  Ill  IWl  >««  «*•  kllli*!  Ill  a  )T>>t)Ml  ^  jr  *fi  til  1  <•  aiu^  frl 
l>i«r,  hka  rtvil  In  ttie  aflo-tl  •u*  i<f  tiiifnr  •Im)  MafI '«r  t;:  a  |«r  t>«o  -4 
)ral'i'>«y  Ui  1  r  viii«{r.  ftvl  t:!>-Ui|>C<«l  t"  •tat*  hitn.  Ntt  tW  f>  ('-<•  «r;«Ui4  Lim 
Ivanl.  I">r\-*»1  him  to  i-lin«rp  tin*  'iM^^-r  liit.»  hl»   -wn  K-  ».l 


ll't^^irlitij;  thr  |irrw<rtitV'ti.  r.fTriiu^.  ani  '.ItiiiwiV  fatr  I  thr  >**»*■ 
I-  kn.  i.  ui  1  i.iifxrt-iua*;  Mr  WUt#r  liaieft^h.  It  ta  ti.tt'orvAary  t^^  •!«•** 
With  til'  ••    tin-  •.•ebcrU  rxiaJvr  ut't*t  Urtaij  >j« 
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Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 


Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


CCLXI. 


MAIDEN  !  WRAP  THY  MANTLE  ROUND  THEE. 


Maiden  !  wrap  thy  mantle  round  thee. 
Cold  the  rain  beats  on  thy  breast ; 

Why  should  horror's  voice  astound  thee. 
Death  can  bid  the  wretched  rest. 
M  3 
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All  under  the  treo, 
Thy  bed  iiiajr  be. 
And  thou  may  at  slumber  peacefully. 


Maiden  !  once  gay  pleaaorea  knew  thee. 

Now  thy  cheeks  are  pale  and  deep, 
Love  has  been  a  felon  to  thee; 
Yet,  poor  maiden,  do  not  weep: 
There's  rest  for  thee, 
All  under  the  tree, 
Where  thou  wilt  sleep  most  peacefully 


■*.*.-.  "N.^ " 


itXXll. 


THE  EHLE  Kim;  • 


<>  !  whr>  n<l<*ft  hy  ni^ht  thmn^h  tho  woodlandj  «<»  «iM' 
It  in  the  f«*iid  fnthiT,  cnibnuniif;  his  child. 
And  clo«M«  thi*  U»y  nontlcJi  within  hm  lovM  arm, 
Fn»m  tho  M&iit  <>f  thv  t4>m|H*st  (<»  Itfp  hiiatvlf  «anu. 


•   It  !•  n«'i«**ry   tl.*   n*l«r  •!.    ill  Ic   Uit  n.  *  1   tJ.»!   i:.   t».     Wv  ■»   '-•     ' 
Uie  dlflrrvbl  «lrmrl*t-    ^i   1  *.•   «Ui  .•#  '.l.>iai  «  U>  >  «.!h  u>'^W  tii  «  '  «iVk.itk«'  or* 
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'*  O  father  !  O  father  !  see  yonder  ! "  he  says, 

*  My  boy,  upon  what  dost  thou  fearfully  gase  ?  * 

*'  O  'tiB  the  Erie-King,  with  hU  staff  and  shroud," 

*  No,  my  love,  it  is  but  a  dark  wreath  of  the  cloud. ' 


The  Phantom  speaks. 


'*  O  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  child  ? 
By  many  gay  sports  shall  thy  hours  be  beguil'd  ; 
My  mother  keeps  for  thee  many  a  fair  toy. 
And  many  a  fair  flower  shall  she  pluck  for  my  boy  ! 


»» 


**  O  father !  O  father  !  and  did  you  not  hear 

The  Erie-King  whisper  so  close  in  my  ear  ?  " 

*  Be  stiU,  my  loVd  darling ;  my  child,  be  at  ease. 

It  was  but  the  wild  blast,  as  it  howl'd  through  the  trees.* 


Tfie  Phantom. 


**  O  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  boy  7 
My  daughter  shall  tend  thee  with  care  and  with  joy, 
She  shall  bear  thee  so  lightly  through  wet  and  through  wild, 
And  hug  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing  to  my  child  !  " 


man.— One  of  these  is  termed  the  Water- King,  another  the  Firo-King,  and 
a  third  the  Cloud- King.  The  hero  of  thia  pieoe  is  tlie  Erie  or  Oak-King— 
a  fiend  who  ia  mtppoHod  to  dwell  in 'the  recotflos  of  the  foroat,  and  thence  to 
isHue  forth  xifton  the  benighted  trareller  to  lure  him  to  hiadestrucdon. 
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'*  O  father  !  O  father  !  and  eaw  you  nut  pUin 

The  Erie-King*!  pale  daughter  glide  past  throogli  ike  tminV* 

'  O  no,  my  heart's  treasure  ;  I  knew  it  fuU  eoon. 

It  was  the  grey  willow  that  danoed  to  the  mooti.* 


The  FhofUam, 

*'  Come  with  me,  oome  with  me,  no  longer  delay. 
Or  else,  silly  child,  I  will  drag  thee  away.'* 
"  O  father  !  O  father  !  now,  now  keep  your  hold. 
The  Erie-King  has  seiied  me, — his  grasp  is  so  oold. 


Bore  trembled  the  father,  he  sparr*d  throngh  the  wild. 
Clasping  duee  to  his  bosom  his  shuddering  child  ; 
He  reaches  his  dwelling,  in  doubt  and  in  dnsad. 
But  clas|>ed  to  his  bosom,  the  infant  is  dead. 


^     B^w      ^r*^  ^^^^^»»™i 


tl  LXIII 


FUIENDSHIP,  L<)VK.  AND  TUITH  ♦ 


Whiii  *•  Fnt'iuUhip,  I>»\««,  aiid  Tnith  "  aUmml 

Aiuoii^  A  l»aiul  of  lin»t)iini. 
The  cnp  «>f  j«»y  ^c«»fji  K^b*  r^^'Hui, 

Kach  ahariii  tlic  bliM  of  ntheni 

•    '       II. |-   —    I   t-  t    A  >•-  I'  '  *    ^  h  «•     ti      tt-     •  M        KrWil  l*J.I|-     \*  rr     «A.i    It-. Ilk 
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Sweet  roses  grace  the  thorny  way. 

Along  this  vale  of  sorrow  : 
The  flowers  that  shed  their  leaves  to-day, 

Shall  bloom  again  to-morrow  : 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  ! 


On  halcyon  wings  our  moments  pass. 

Life's  cruel  cares  beguiling  : 
Old  Time  lays  down  his  scythe  and  glass, 

In  gay  good  humour  smiling  : 
With  ermine  beard  and  forelock  grey,. 

His  reverend  front  adorning. 
He  looks  like  winter  turned  to  May, 

Night  softened  into  morning  ! 
HSw  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  ! 


From  these  delightful  fountains  flow 

Ambrosial  rills  of  pleasure  : 
Can  man  desire,  can  heaven  bestow, 

A  more  resplendent  treasure  ? 
Adorned  with  gems  so  richly  bright. 

We'll  form  a  constellation. 
Where  every  star,  with  modest  light. 

Shall  gild  his  proper  station  : 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  ! 
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CXTJUV. 


STAY.  GLORIOUS  PAQKANT,  STAY  ! 


Hi^ENA  -Alfred  te  tb«  N«i»-ImH*s  CM. 


FuM.  JTiila^il .  -  IttertM^/rwi  «  Wuf  a/isrf  i<« 


RBCITATIVK. 


SUjr,  gloriooi  pagMnt,  tUy  !  it  Hms  !  it  fad<*«  * 

Ti«  darkneM  all 

Pour  ruiheii  mat,  art  thou  my  rvgal  chair  ' 
Imperial  n>b«.\  ah  !  changinl  to  henljiiiian*«  wi*r«U  . 
(K  all  hU  heritage  n«»t  »>  much  i*arth 
As  buiUrs  a  grave,  n*mainji  i*t  fallen  .\lfi\^i 
Oh  England  !  Mother  clear     the  Danish  Rw«inl 
Hath  pierced  thy  heart.     Thou  hUH«<i*Bt  to  death 


CANZONKT 


Oh  Em^land  !  my  mother,  thy  £<»ne  thou  entwimst. 

Thy  n»b(»  fl<»wi  dishevell'd  — thy  UkVm  fall  unf->un<l 
On  lilwrty's  lap-  thy  |»ale  hea^l  thi»u  nH:hntst, 

And  tatUy,  yet  unilin^ly,  |»ointa  to  thy  «oun«l 
r<iuie  away,  it  thy  •»*im,  come  away  ti*  thy  t;ni%f. 
In  death  therv'ii  a  omntr^-  left  frtx*  fi»r  the  hni%e 
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(The  blast  of  a  trumpet  is  heard^  followed  by  a  March.) 


RECITATIVE. 

What  uproar  frights  the  silent  watchful  star  ? 

Hark  !  hark !  the  slaught'ring  march  of  the  impious  Danes, 

Great  God  of  battles,  be  thou  my  guide — 
Come  away,  is  thy  song,  come  away  to  thy  grave, 
In  death  tiiere*s  a  country  left  free  for  the  brave. 


MARTIAL  AIR. 


Bear  my  standard  to  the  war, 
Blow  my  clarion  wide  and  far, 
Where  the  bossy  target  rings, 
Where  the  flighty  arrow  sings. 
Where  the  sword  and  faulchion  flash, 
Where  the  helm  and  buckler  crash — 
And  the  ravens  scream  in  air 
Watching  man  his  feast  prepare — 
There  be  Alfred's  standard  found, 
There  be  heard  his  clarion's  sound. 


PRAYER. 


Great  God  of  battles,  bless  my  single  arm. 
Be  thou  my  guide — ^my  watchword,  Libxbty.  t 

t  We  are  infonned  by  the  gentleman  who  faToured  tu  with  this  beanttfiil 
piece  of  poetry  that  it  wan  written  by  W.  Dimond,  Esq.,  and  ming  by  the 
eelebrated  Mr.  Braham  at  the  Edinburgh  Muaical  Featival,  1815,  to  music 
compoeed  expressly  for  him  by  Raunine. 


4S4 


tVLXV. 


ADOVV'N  THE  GREEN  DELL. 


Adown  the  green  dell,  near  the  Abbi*jr*t  remaiiui. 

Ail  under  the  willnw  he  lies  ; 
There,  by  the  {nUo  mcNHdight,  MaHa  oimplainA, 

And  Md  t4i  the  night-brvme  she  ughs.   - 


"  Oh  !  it  is  not  the  dow-dn>p  adorns  the  wild  mec^. 

(>n  the  briar-Uiiiiid  jjCraTe  nf  my  dear  ;  * 
I  cinild  not  but  wtH*p,  while  1  prmy'd  hi«  fV}Ni«i>. 

And  the  brit{lit  tn*iiiblini(  drop  i*  hi  toAr  " 


•  "  Wr  WIT'- III- 1<  h  I'll  *«*■■  I.  ■  •.!>■••  iM-U-^tf  I  III  t.-in«t,  •  «.  ».  t?  r  »'  »i- 
|»*.kr.Mnf  •■(  Th**  »-h  tr  l«>  »rl«  >■  1  ■ti.riiip;  t-«  •  i;i«-  ■  f  ''.i  ti.-<r«  •••■.•  ■.".'.v:-* 
tn  tht'  ••■■iih  -f  liuliT.  I  Tf.-  ^-Tin-w.r'  ••■  !.  \%  I  •.*?-  »*-.!•# 
tav»k'-t  *  tk  •  i  l«ri  tr-  >  r  ••.  *  1  -.  A  \  .%•..  t  t!:  •  t. »  !  •. »*  •  •  •  !  ».■  I. 
>«-tit.(  kij-t  in  .  r  I.  r.  .  »-:  •  .  i.  *  •.  •  rf  .1  I  ■  k  ■  .-  r  il.*  •:!  i.*  •.  .•.•!  ■..  *  •.*..* 
'Ir.vl.  kl.  i  •  \i*.  1.1.  •  !i  tfi-  |.»ft  f  iKr  •■.rT|\  r«  III  «fl>  '1  -it.  f.  ,*-!f  r»*-t 
rii<-:iiiry  of  •i'-pirti-'l  n  L«*.Mi«.  «).i  .'..  in  t-*i  tiL»>.>  lt.«*.i:i-^  «■  *  :•  1  »^w 
Itu-  III   nittit  t)ii  V  br<-  ■••ii>i,n>''<l  ^•  tt>''    ■l«rk  vt  I  u«rr  «  >    '.» 


T!."    it:,*«  111  •■••.    »  .t    uiJ  r*..:.\:t.   •  l.i»?.  rt.  ■..    »:.       ..ff.r—i    i.  tl.ir^-  t.- 

hf  tri^'t  .4:  :i>!*  t1  .  <.i      a      • 

W.'l.    :.   I     I.    I.  i»  I  *!«■    1-  f  !r  r!       If1.fr- 
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GGLXVI. 


WE'LL  MEET  BESmE  THE  DUSKY  GLEN,  ON 

YON  BURN  SIDE. 


Well  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  bum  side, 
Where  the  bushes  form  a  oozie  den,  on  yon  bum  side  ; 

Though  the  broomy  knowes  be  green, 

Yet  there  we  may  be  seen  ; 
But  we*ll  meet— we'll  meet,  at  e'en,  do¥m  by  yon  bum  side. 


I'U  lead  thee  to  the  birken  bower,  on  yon  bum  side, 
Sae  sweetly  wove  wi'  woodbine  flower,  on  yon  bum  side  ; 

There  the  busy  prying  eye, 
Ne'er  disturbs  the  lovers'  joy, 
While  in  ither's  arms  they  lie,  do¥m  by  yon  bum  side. 


Awa',  ye  rude  unfeeling  crew,  frae  yon  bum  side. 
Those  fairy-soenes  are  no  for  you,  by  yon  bum  side  ; 

There  fancy  smooths  her  theme, 
By  the  sweetly  murm'ring  stream, 
And  the  rock-lodged  echoes  sldm,  down  by  yon  bum  side. 

N  3 
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Now  the  pUnting  Upt  are  tinged  wi*  good,  on  job  ban  Mdc, 
And  gloamin*  drawi  her  foggy  •hrond,  o*«r  job  bom  mdm ; 

Far  £raa  the  noiij  eoeiie, 

111  through  the  fielda  alane, 
There  well  meet~my  ain  dear  Jean !— dofwn  hj  job  ban  aide. 


CVLXVII. 


ELLEN  BHOYOCHD  (OR  THE  BEAUTIFUL). 


Row  weel,  nij  boatie,  row  wei'l, 

Row  wevl,  my  merry  iiion  a\ 
For  theru'a  d*nt\  and  therv'a  wae  in  (flenfiorich't  htiwcri. 

And  then***  grief  in  my  father*a  ha*. 


And  the  tkifT  it  daxicit  licht  on  the  merry  wee  wmvra. 

And  it  flew  owre  the  water  wu*  blue. 
And  the  wind  it  blow  licht,  and  the  m«i*>n  it  theme  bncht 

But  the  b<»atie  ne*er  reached  Allandhu. 


*   r«r  alt  »rofint  ••(  ihr  trvltu-rtil  uU*  <>n  «Ki.  h  thl«  t«^tttf<.l  httU  ti»t 
Utl.it  til  IIm*  «-l-l  tailLvl  1*  f"*ii.  U<1  «•-  rrfrr  t.>  Die  V|   N  .    .1^    fo    Wam^'v 
liU»,'«  w,  l»l".  *in.       It  !•  th.-  {•ri>i!iH-ti4>fi  (^  Mr     \    M  t    .  «b.  tn  «r  •#«  |««-    I 
to  rr<x^til«i   M  »  liktlTr  of  |(.  ttfn  w«hu«r    aI>'1  f n  tn  tlic  •|«H-tu*'tt  U  f ••rr  1^  t 
Ual  a*  a  lairt  ot  tt*'  nM*ii  |-r«  uiW 
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Ohon  !  for  fair  Ellen,  ohon  ! 

Ohon  !  for  the  pride  of  Strathooe — 
In  the  deep,  deep  sea,  in  the  salt,  salt  bree. 

Lord  Reoch,  thy  Ellen  lies  low. 


CCLXYIU. 


GUDE  WALLAS.* 


Aji  ooredcit  and  revydt  be  ane  Sootimiau. 


O  for  my  awin  Roy,  quod  gude  WaUas, 
The  richteons  Roy  of  fair  Scotland, 

Atween  me  and  my  Soveranis  blude, 
I  trow  thair  be  som  ill  seid  sawn. 


*  This  goodly  ballad,  that  records  one  of  the  many  adTonturee  of  Wallace. 

U  probably  founded  on  a  similar  incident  rehearaed  by  Heniyin  the  fifth  book 

of  hia  metrical  life  of  the  hero : 

—Wallace  said  myself  will  pass  in  feyr 
And  ane  with  me  off  herbre  for  to  speyr : 
Follow  on  dreidi,  gyff  yat  we  mjrstir  ocht. 
Edward  Utill.  with  his  mystir  forth  socht 
Till  ane  Oystry,  and  with  ane  woman  met, 
Scho  tald  to  yaim  yat  Sothroune  yar  was  set,  kc. 


oam 


M 


M 


^dmfii,  fin  hda^**  Iw  Mijii, 
toteQutfllBMf 

I 


«ttilillHllllll       IklM 

ty  tiii  iKte  UwiloM  Mr. 
lolm  FtndkiT.  of  drngq^.  in  Ms  fiMtiaft, 
Prv«n  Au  old  MS.  ci^v  of  it.  in  the  poosessioD  of  a  friend,  we  hare  been  able 
to  gire  wbAt  w«  humblv  coosider  rather  a  better  text,  besides  restoring  it  to 
its  ori^nnal  orthcigTaii^t^,  which,  to  our  antiquarian  readers,  must  bea matter 
of  ik^me  cvuMquence.  The  generahty  of  editors  ray  often  faU  into  one  or 
other,  or  both  ci  these  pnmt  orvm.  when  editing  the  poetical  zetnains  of 
fgrmer  ages — oamclr.  that  of  corrupting  the  text  br  their  own  interpolatiooa, 
and  that  of  nK>iemi5ing  the  ancient  spelling,  under  the  pretext  of  obliging 
their  roatlers,  who.  for  the  most  part,  we  dare  say,  would  rather  thank  them 
to  let  it  alone. 


Xo  apokigj.  w«  liiisflhiii,  is  Bseeasaiy  to  the  public  for  oeoapytag  thetr  atten- 
tion with  these  effusions  in  honour  of  WaDaoe.  Everything  conneotod 
with  him  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Scotsmen — aU  his  well-known  haunts  are 
Tiaatcd  with  a  superstitious  awe  and  reneration— his  name  is  the  thriUing 
watchword  of  patriotism,  libcrtr.  and  independence.  The  finest  trait  in  our 
uaiiunal  character  will  be  lost  when  his  praises  are  no  longer  sung  with 
rapture,  and  his  achiev^unents  no  longer  remeukbered  with  interest.  Would 
to  God  this  CTent  may  ne^er  happen. 
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*'  Laigh  down  in  yon  wee  hostleir  hoiu 
Thair  bin  fyftein  Inglismen  I  lede, 

And  thai  are  seikin  for  gude  Wallai, 
Ittia  him  to  tak  and  him  to  heid.*' 


"  Thair  is  nocht  in  my  purs,**  quod  gude  Wallas, 
Thair  is  nocht  ava,  not  ane  bare  pennie, 

Zit  in  suth  I  sail  gae  to  yon  wee  hostleir  hous, 
Thir  fyftein  Inglismen  to  see.** 


And  quhan  he  cam  to  yon  wee  hostleir  hous. 

He  bade  Benedidte  be  thair; 
"  And  quhat  leiges  to  ane  puir  did  wicht, 

Haif  ye  in  diaritie  to  spair  ? 


"  Quhare  wes  ye  bom,  aold  cmkit  osrl, 
Qnhare  wes  ye  bom,  in  quhat  ooonirie  ?  *' 

**  I  am  a  trew  Soot  baith  bom  and  bred. 
And  aoe  aold  cmkit  carl  sidyk  as  yoo  see. 


« 


I  wuld  gie  fyftrai  merkis  io  imit  crukii  esrl. 
To  omt  cmkit  carl  sidyk  as  y«, 
Gtf  ye  wuld  bfing  we  the  gude  Wallas, 

God  wkA  he*B  ihb  man  I  wuld  rent  fsixi  mif/ 


He  stzak  they  hrrm  CsfAsiMr  tihunflM  %im  dj^lTUs  \AmAi^, 

Hist  nerir  ajMr  Ut  o  tunad  \m  mUs  iiuuTf 
And  be  scidut  the  Ist«  mX  the  Uaird  '{uhitn  ihud  set. 

And  he  left  iLeui  «v  lyiu  ^jfretth^m  Ummj. 
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*'Get  up,  gude-wyff,  get  up,**  quud  he, 
"  And  get  som  deil  denner  to  me  in  haste. 

For  it  will  tune  bo  three  Ung  Ung  dmjis, 
Syn  I  M  bit  o  meit  did  taite.** 


The  denner  wee  nae  weil  readie, 

Nor  wee  it  on  the  tabill  aet, 
Quhyll  uther  fyftein  Ingliwnen 

Wer  lichtit  aw  down  fomentia  the  yett. 


i< 


Cum  out,  cum  out,  now,  gude  Wallaa, 
This  ia  the  day  that  thow  maun  die." 
'*  I  lippen  nocht  aae  litiU  U>  God,**  he  aayia, 
"  But  doubt  tho  I  be  but  ill  worthie/* 


The  gude-wyff  echo  had  ane  auld  gude-man. 
Be  gude  Wallaa  he  aikarlio  atude, 

Quhyll  ten  o  thir  fyftein  lugliamen 

Bofoir  tho  dure  lay  ateipit  in  thair  bluiUv 


Tho  uthir  fylT  t»  tho  ><n'iie-wud  nui. 

And  ho  haii^it  theui  ilk  saw  on  tho  htiiii*  niuti. 
And  on  thu  noist  tnoni,  wi  hia  mirrie  m«*u  aw. 

Ho  lat  at  (lyii  in  LiK:htiiabon  t«iun. 
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OOXLIX. 


THE  GALLANT  TROUBADOUR. 


Gfowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  Came, 
A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow, 
Beneath  his  lady*s  window  came, 

And  thus  he  sang  his  hist  good-morrow  : 
*^  My  arm  it  is  my  country  *s  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  true  love's  bower  ; 
Oaily  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 
Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour.'* 


And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on  head, 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 
As  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid. 
The  minstrel-borthen  still  he  sung  : 
"  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 
My  heart  is  in  my  ladjr's  bower  ; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 
I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 


Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep. 
With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way. 

Mid  splintering  lance,  and  falchion  sweep. 
And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay  ; 
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**  My  lifo  it  is  mj  c«»untry*t  right. 
My  hoart  it  in  t»y  Udy*t  bower ; 

For  loTo  to  dio,  for  fame  to  fight, 
Becomes  the  gallant  Troubadour  !'* 


Alas  !  upon  the  bloody  field, 

He  fell  beneath  the  foenian*t  glaive. 
But  still,  reclining  on  his  shield, 
Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave  : 
**  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 
My  heart  is  in  my  lady*s  bower  ; 
For  love  and  fame  U^  fall  in  fight. 
Becomes  the  gallant  Troubadour  '* 


•  "(•LtX. 


WILT  THOr  NOT  WAKEN.  BRinE  <>F  MAY 


4    »KIt-«  ■     -I  I   t  H  41    I 


lU    \  u\  'Urn  Wi  U!»  Hkr|»T 


Wilt  th«ni  nnt  wakfii.  Hnilr  «»f  M.iv, 

Whili-  t!i»wrr<  .ir«»  fr»'*h  an«l  tho  4irt»ft  UlU  chi'n*»  ' 
I.iAton  Atitl  If.-ini  fr*>iit  iii\  r<>iiii<Ii  l.iy. 
Il'>w  mil  Lift***  pilot  )M>.\t^  nAiVA  otii'  (Uy 

A  match  with  Tiiin' 


4SS 


Love  sat  on  a  lotus-leaf  afloat, 
And  saw  old  Time  in  Mb  loaded  boat ; 
Slowly  he  croes'd  Life's  narrow  tide, 
While  Love  sat  clapping  his  wings,  and  cried, 

''Who  will  pass  Time?' 


i» 


Patienoe  came  first,  but  soon  was  gone 
With  helm  and  sail  to  help  Time  on ; 
Care  and  Grief  could  not  lend  an  oar, 
And  Pmdence  said  (while  he  stay'd  on  shore), 

"  I  wait  for  Time  J" 


Hope  fill*d  with  flowers  her  cork-tree  bark. 
And  lighted  its  helm  with  a  glow-worm  spark  ; 
Then  Love,  when  he  saw  her  bark  fly  fast. 
Said — *^  Lingering  Time  will  soon  be  past ! 

Hope  oat-speeds  Time  !** 


Wit  went  nearest  old  Time  to  pass, 
With  his  diamond  oar  and  his  boat  of  glass  ; 
A  feathery  dart  from  his  store  he  drew, 
And  shouted,  while  far  and  swift  it  flew — 

"  O  Bfirth  kills  Time  !" 


But  Time  sent  the  feathery  arrows  back, 
Hope's  boat  of  amaranths  miss'd  its  track. 
Then  Love  bade  his  butterfly  pilots  moTe, 
And  laughing  said,  '*  They  shall  see  how  Love 

Can  conquer  Time." 
o  3 
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His  goMaiuur  muIs  he  tpriMul  with  ipeed. 
But  Timo  has  wingi  when  Time  has  need  ; 
Swiftly  he  croat*(l  Life*t  tiNurkling  tide, 
And  only  Memory  itay'd  to  chide 

Unpitying  Time  ! 


Waken  and  listen  then.  Bride  of  May  ! 

Lfisien  and  hoed  thy  minstnrt  rhyme— 
Still  for  thue  some  bright  hours  stigr, 
For  it  was  a  hand  like  thine,  they  aay, 

OaTe  wings  to  Time. 


(X*LXX1. 


THE  SOLDIER  IN  EOVPT  ♦ 


Fn»m  my  slumbiT  I  wokt*  at  thv  doiul  hour  «»f  nii:ht. 

And  down  to  tho  ovvan  1  h\khI  ; 
The  m<Minon  the  hillown  waft  tn*mMin^  and  bn^^ht 

A»  it  nine  o'er  the  l*ynuiii<r«  hvad. 


•  .'.  ».n   luilLiy.   Iht    «<ith'>r  >^1  1}  \»  ]  **>rr    WM  >»#t»  at  (tLMs:  win  l"*J 
llt«  i«r'  ii!»   •■  rx-    til  •  h>.>t.^Ir    1^  ii  htl-  ti  t4  hfr    \»\t  *-1  *  pt.  ••-  •»-»|«^-t**  ** 
r ^>  ir  »•  ti  r    tt.  i  th<  v  ^\\*   th-  ir  ••  n   *I)   tl.r    1 1 1  a.*.*..4^«  >  f   «„>••'■  "I  «  •!!>  'n 
)r>ii.  •),•    »   ».l'iii\  ■  f  Hr     lUll  .  f    th^t    .tt«  l.r    «i4*Mt.*.     %t  *^^  «^  <i  f  •  v^ 
t-«t>    S    tt.-    It.i«tr»it\       ll«-   tKin   tea-Ti    !t«tii.,-'.i*K.«l  I. II. -••'..'•*•**  m  "i     t 
hi*  •«  I  !' V  f '^  iM<  •    Alt  1   trtat.i*    •!.  •  t  ><  lUr.t   (ifvk    u*'l  liktln  ^  *    U* 
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Its  beams  lent  a  magic  far  dearer  than  sleep, 
As  I  trode  my  lone  course  on  the  sand  ; 

And  dear  was  the  blast  as  it  blew  o'er  the  deep, 
For  it  came  from  my  native  land. 


The  battle  had  ceased  with  the  sweet  setting  sun, 
But  I  heard  its  dread  tumults  again  ; 

I  paused — it  was  nought  but  the  answering  gun 
Of  the  watchman  afar  on  the  plain. 


positlona  :  and  during  his  ooademical  career  he  wrote  various  short  poems, 
chiefly  on  classlral  subjects,  remarkable  for  case,  elegance,  and  sjiirit.  While 
yet  a  student,  liring  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  he  published,  in  1802,  a 
▼olume  entitled  WaUaee,  or  the  VaU  of  BlUrslie,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  composed  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  are  generally 
esteemed.  Wallaet  may  be  called  his  principal  performance.  It  is  doubtless 
an  imperfect  composition  ;  but  it  displays  a  wonderful  power  of  versiflcation, 
and  contains  many  splendid  descriptions  of  external  nature.  It  was  shortly 
afterwards  republished  with  considerable  additions.  Soon  after  he  published 
an  edition  ci  The  Grave,  with  many  admirable  notes ;  wrote  a  learned  and  in- 
genioos  life  of  Cervantes,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  o/NatUnM, 
a  task  that  mi^t  have  been  supposed  out  of  his  province,  but  which  he 
executed  with  considorable  ability,  displaying  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  oi  political  economy,  and  with  the  works  of  all  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  on  that  science.  The  prospect  of  a  situation  in  one 
of  the  public  ofllces  led  him  to  London  in  1807,  where  he  wrote  many  learned 
articles,  particularly  on  antiquarian  subjects,  for  different  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  busily  emplojred  himself  in  the  study  of  Old  English  Literature,  in 
which  he  was  excelled  by  few,  and  in  which  he  ever  afterwards  deUghted. 
Being  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  permanent  establishment,  he  returned  in 
1806  to  Glasgow,  and  in  that  year  published  a  collection  of  HUtorUal  and 
Romantic  BallacU,  in  two  volumes.  The  notes  with  which  they  are  illustrated 
are  interesting  and  valuable.  In  these  volumes  are  to  be  found  two  ballads 
of  Findlay's  own  composition,  written  in  imitation  of  Stmg*  nf  the  Olden  Time^ 
which  have  been  pronounced  by  very  able  critics  to  be  in  their  kind  almost 
perfect. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  his  hopes  of  a  permanent  situation  in  London 
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I  thought  of  the  woe  Mid  the  ournage  again— 

I  look*d  o*er  the  wave's  distant  foam; 
And  the  tear  that  had  started  at  sight  ol  the  slain, 

I  shed  for  the  friends  of  mjr  home. 

Oh  !  pleasant  it  is,  on  a  far  foreign  shore. 

To  think  on  the  dajrs  that  are  past — 
It  wakes  the  doll  spirit  that  slnmber'd  before. 

Like  the  rain  *mid  the  burning  waste. 

Was  it  hope  or  illusion  my  bosom  that  warmed. 
When  I  thought  on  the  birch  of  the  groTu  ; 

Like  a  wretch  half  bewildered  with  magic  that  charmed, 
I  heard  the  sweet  Toioe  of  my  lore. 

To  the  spot,  O  for  ever  be  fetter *d  mjr  sight— 
With  the  sound  ever  charmed  let  me  be, 

Even  this  oorse  ooTc*r*d  strand  is  a  oonch  of  delight^ 
When  such  riuons  my  fancy  can  see. 


wtTo  fpdn  rvrirvd,  mnA  ho  left  (ILmi,p>w  with  a  riew  iil  r««w»iluiwr  t«*»  nf  Um 
frli'tii*  thru  n-^1  lent  In  Ktuluil  Ilf  h.ft>l.  h<«fvrr.  •titi  |-r>«-*^«*tr«|  t.> 
Mti<T4t.  wlkMi  It'-  w.vK  •tr>- k,  with  »  kill  1  ••(  k|>>|-K*.k.-  Mlfiin*.  «!.!■  I.  lu  »•!»  rt 
ttiuf  t<  rintua!«<l.  tii  tin'  nrv  )rlriM-  ••(  li(<  .  th«'  r\Ut*ti.v  •!  4  t:.ui  «h  . 
I» MUt-^Mttk^  uu|U«><iUiiikMo  Al<tht>,  (•fiituU^'U  Cair  U>  \k  m*  fmusM-tit  t^- 
Uicnfctun;  a»J  sucivt)  in  ^iu.rul 
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ooLZxn. 


THE  FISH-HAWK,  OR  OSPREY.* 


Soon  aa  the  sun,  great  ruler  of  the  year ! 
Bends  to  our  northern  dimes  hia  bright  career, 
And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  calls  from  sleep 
The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep. 
When  freezing  tempests  back  to  Greenland  ride, 
And  day  and  night  the  equal  hours  divide  : 
True  to  the  season,  o'er  the  sea-beat  shore, 
The  sailing  Osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar 
With  broad  unmoving  wing ;  and,  circling  slow, 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  : 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning  !  plunges  with  a  roar  !t 
And  bears  the  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 


*  Thia  la  anothar  poetical  extnust  from  Wilaon'a  OmithUofnr*  UliiatratiTe  of 
tb«  Fiah-hawk  or  Oaprey,  whose  repilar  anrlTal  at  the  Temal  equinox— the 
busy  aoaaon  when  flahlng  commenoea-  procuroa  it  many  a  benediction  from 
the  flahermen. 


t  "  The  Italiana  are  said  to  compare  its  dceoexit  upon  the  water  to  a  piece 
of  lead  falling  upon  that  element,  and  diatinguiah  it  by  the  name  of  A^Ua 
PlumbitM,  or  the  Leaden  Eagle." 
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The  long-housed  fi«heniian  beholdi  with  jtiy. 
The  well  known  lignAb  of  his  rough  employ  ; 
And,  as  he  bears  his  nets  and  oars  along, 
Thus  hails  the  welcome  season  with  a  song. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  HYMN. 


The  Osprt*y  sails  above  the  sound  ; 

The  geese  are  gone — the  guUs  are  flying  ; 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick  around. 
The  nets  are  launch*d — the  boats  are  plying  ; 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts  !  let*s  seek  the  deep. 

Raise  high  the  /Kmg,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

*'  God  bless  the  Tish-Hawk  and  the  Fisher  "* 


She  brings  us  fmh— she  brings  us  spring, 

(f<HMl  timvfl,  fair  weather,  wamith  and  plvtity. 
Fine  8t<»re  of  ghtui^  tnmtf  hfrriifj^  '•»m;, 
»SA*"f/»-A##i//,  and  dntm^  anti  olii-trtct*  djiinty 
Yo  h«i,  my  hearts  !  Iet*i  sc^ek  the  devp, 
I*ly  every  c>ar.  ati<l  cheerly  wiah  her. 
Still  AJi  the  iH'titliii^  lilt  we  swiH'p. 

**(2<k1  Uv9b  the  Ki.%h  lU»k.  aiid  U>e  Kuh«r 


She  roAFi  her  young  on  yonder  triH-, 

She  lesTi^  her  faithful  niate  t<i  uund  Vm  . 

Like  us,  for  fuih,  she  saiU  U*  m.«a. 

And,  plun(;iiig.  shews  iu  wherv  tii  find  em 
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Yo  ho,  my  hearts  !  let*a  seek  the  deep, 
Ply  every  oar  and  oheerly  wish  her, 

While  the  slow-bending  net  we  sweep, 
'*  God  bless  the  Fish-Hawk,  and  the  Fisher  !*' 


ouLXxm. 


THS  LASS  0*  ARRANTBENIE. 


Far  lone,  amang  the  Highland  hills, 

'Midst  Nature's  wildest  grandeur, 
By  rocky  dens,  and  woody  glens, 

With  weaiy  steps  I  wander. 
The  langsome  way,  the  darksome  day. 

The  mountain  mist  sae  rainy, 
Are  nought  to  me,  when  gaun  to  thee. 

Sweet  lass  o'  Arranteenie. 


Ton  mossy  rose-bud  down  the  howe. 

Just  op'ning  fresh  and  bonny, 
Blinks  sweetly  'neath  the  hasel  bough, 

And's  scarcely  seen  by  ony  : 
Sae,  sweet  amidst  her  native  hills, 

Obscurely  blooms  my  Jeany, 
Mair  fair  and  gay  than  rosy  May, 

The  flower  o*  Arranteenie. 
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Now,  from  the  moanUiii*i  lofty  brow, 

I  view  the  diftant  ooeui, 
There  AT*rioe  guides  the  bounding  prow. 

Ambition  oourU  promotion — 
Let  Fortune  pour  hur  golden  ttore, 

Her  Uurerd  favoun  many, 
Give  me  but  this,  my  «oul*a  fint 

The  Ian  o*  Arranteenie. 


<VLXXIV. 


GO  ROUND,  MY  WHEEL,  GO  ROUND. • 


Go  nmnd,  my  whofi,  vjm  n»unil 

With  cVAjtcK'M  thniiiiiiiiii^  Hiaind, 

Ami  Hpiii  i\  thn*a«l  iw  Imi^  an*!  titir. 
Am  ii  the  ifiiMuuiuT'ii  mlky  twiiii*. 

Tt>  (••nil  thv  Veil  that  in»w  iiiujit  c«*M*r. 

This  heart  that  U'ata  hut  for  ita  hivor 


*  'Pit*  1«  tht*  (xini^wlttii  ••!  (i"tt(r  .%•.«*  Ili:r>lrr.  »  tHTRuii  t"*^  '  ntvrt 
■l<ri*l'  t.»li  Ut .  l:r:  }\  ii.  I  liwrn-lt ,  « -T.^  f;,i  I  I'l  l.'.%  ■  •!»  .-••■if 'ri  l:i  I  fr- •■! 
»!.*?  •■■  h»*'  ••.!»■  f  ).M  !  I  •;•  w  »i  I.  -;•  .r.  I.  t  I  .  »4i  *.:.%:  i '  .  •  -  ■! 
!.!.:>    t.-   »••   !»;•*.?  .:iv   tr»:. -:»?..»   ?..  U    .ii..'»::.    r-  »:       I'.   :t.-    A      ■  » 

>/'■■-:>     f   r  1-1  •■*:.!»■   f     .-.  J  •.  i.r»:  t' .:..:»*.i  .1..  .  I  l».i«.i    ::.   .  •  l-»  '    **• 
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Go  round,  my  wheel,  go  round 
With  ceaseless  thrumming  sound, 
And  spin  a  iLerchief  fine  and  rare, 
To  deck  my  bosom  at  the  fair, 
Where  soon  the  bright-hair'd  youth  I*U  see, 
Whose  heart  of  love  is  gold  to  me. 


Qo  round,  my  wheel,  go  round 
With  ceaseless  thrumming  sound, 
Like  the  veil  thou  spinn*st  to  me, 
Must  my  spotless  bosom  be, 
As  free  from  stain,  as  softly  fine. 
As  is  thy  loveliest,  purest  twine. 


the  tnmalator  has  the  following  critical  compariaon  between  Buider  and  our 
bivoorite  Bard,  Robert  Burna.  "  Border  haa,  in  many  rospects,  a  manifest 
reaemblanoe  to  our  own  Bums,  although  the  most  superficial  reader  will 
peroeiTe  that  these  two  popular  poets  have  many  sufficiently  distinct  points 
of  dissimilitude,  and  that  perhaps  two  better  instances  oould  not  be  selected 
than  those  offered  by  these  Idndred  spirits  of  the  discriminaUng  traits  of 
Sootdi  and  German  geniua.  Vet  Burder,  like  Bums,  delighted  to  sing  of  love 
as  it  is  known  to  those  whose  feelings  hare  not  been  corrupted  either  by 
▼idoua  indulgence  or  by  much  commerce  with  the  world — of  that  pure,  and 
aident,  and  entrancing  love  which  glows  in  the  breasts  of  healthy  peasants, 
and  which,  to  those  who  are  under  its  influence,  gire  a  dbaracter  and 
^terest  to  ererything  in  life,  of  which  cooler  minds  hare  not  the  sli^test 
Idea.  Burder.  too,  Uke  Bums,  could  well  depict  those  feelings,  somewhat 
akin  to  lore,  by  which  the  breasts  of  youthful  and  enthnsiastic  men  are 
agitated,  when  they  give  full  play  in  some  hour  of  oonriTiality  and  joy,  to 
all  the  social  propensitiea  of  their  nature.  There  is  another  point  of 
resemblance  betweoi  these  celebrated  poets,  and  that  is  the  unfeigned 
rapture  with  which  both  oi  them  can  depict  an  act  of  generosity,  and  the 
power  which  they  possess  over  those  moral  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  from 
whose  operation  all  high  actire  virtue  must  proceed.  Bums,  indeed,  has 
not  painted  anything  of  this  kind  in  a  regular  talc  :  but  all  those  who  arc 
acquainted  with  his  works  are  aware  by  what  powerful  lou^c«  of  indigna- 
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(jo  rouud,  iny  wheel,  go  rooiid 
With  ooMeioM  thnnnming  •oand, 
He  for  whom  the  badge  I  twine. 
Of  a  ^kerchief  pure  and  fine, 
I»vei  a  heart  in  Tirtoe  dreat, 
BetU$r  than  the  gaudiest  breast. 


t>i  LXW 


THE  MINSTRELS  I^Y  OF  DEATH  ; 


o 


rARIWBLL  TU   HIM   HAKI*. 


()  Hari> !  that  chiiT'd  my  trvmbliii^t  Uiid«. 
()*er  tiiAiiy  a  pathK'Mf  ni^^f^nl  wild  ; 
<>  Miiso  !  that  cnt  »»  fondly  iniird 
On  fanc}' •  luv'd  i»<»ftic  child. 

iUti  ttr  t4  tHuTn|»h  bo  ttiiHI<  tiLiIly  »w-kk<*n«  ••ir  %>^«mtii"»  ■*  i«;r  i«ltutr» 
lloii.  iui-l  In  whit  i;l<i«iit^  I«'tlrr*  l»c  o-il  1  writ*  i-./'»-->^«  r  ,  -^.tn^-rtk*  t 
HM-h  ihtrw*t<  r«  or  Attiiti*  .wi  Ik<  thMtifht  f;t  t>>  i«>iitctii|4Atr  Ilia  li**t«ti-«-« 
i4  UH<ac>  q-iaJltlfM.  t'-;  hki*  .i»ir  <«*nuui  »«ith4«r.  mv  •«*titri»  »rjljr  •rirrt»l  fr><r-i 
huin)4«-  life  .Ui  1  tltrrr  t«  ti<*  rrcvlrr  "I  lavftp  tn  tlit*  oMiutry  «h«r  \^.^rt  iutm 
u  >t  lr-.%t  with  .1  hvvlt«*r  |«iUc  111  fav-ir  'ff  hti<^t  ui-l  iit)-tlv*«^*-t  "•-t*!  «  t. 
wtM*ti  he  r\  All*  ftuvh  Tvr«e«  •«  <Mxnir  thrfiirh'ott  t}.<   «h  k*  4if  Um  ••  t^. 


at*  1  til  ru«nT  i-th'T  it-Jj.  tl-  n«   -f  U  :•  i«  wrH-.I   4»tl».-r  1  Ij»«»     f»l*  t-   "v 

,k'T\t    tK»l    1  I.V.*    I.   t    »««ti    »' 1>    t.     »»M    iK.ii.,    Ill    t..>  |«.-r   »« r»i  ».     t' 

th-i*.Ut)th   I*krt    .f    tl.*    l»«.»ft    tw.ktiir.    il.   T^;     «ki».h  It    »«<»•.»••    lu  l.V 
l?.ttu  •n.U  «vr-H.    I  1)^  ■  rviukt  4«it).  r 
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Farewell  for  aye  :  a  salt  tear  dims 
The  eye  ihat  never  wept  before  ; 
Our  mortal  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 
And  now  we  part  to  meet  no  more  ! 


Our  lay  of  joy  is  past  and  gone, 
That  once  in  vaulted  halla  we  sung  ; 
Alas  !  our  final  peal  hath  rung 
Of  mirth,  high  damei  and  lorda  among  : 

And  now  we  gaze  with  sadness  on 
The  narrow  home  where  song  must  end  ; 
There  no  merry  lays  ascend 
Where  my  feeble  footsteps  wend. 


Here  on  this  oak  that  bourgeons  fair, 
1*11  hang  thy  wires  of  witching  tone  ; 
The  passing  breeze  will  cause  them  moan, 
And  swell  my  requiem  when  Fm  gone. 

The  traveller  faint  will  list'ning  stare, 
And  marvel  whence  thy  sounds  proceed, 
The  fairy  king  in  buxom  weed, 
Will  leave  his  dance  to  hear  thy  rede. 


But  chief  of  all,  the  love-lorn  maid, 
When  dusky  twilight  clouds  the  sky, 
Eluding  watchful  guardian's  eye 
Towards  this  sacred  spot  will  hie. 

Beneath  thy  oaks'  embow'ring  shade 
Shell  muse,  and  count  each  straggling  ray 
The  moon  sheds  on  its  lovely  way, 
Along  thy  frame  of  silvery  grey. 


4u 

Shu'U  hear  thee  wiMrd  by  wMidenng  gAlr, 
Iliic  twutftly  ill  thy  midnii^t  aoilg. 
Now,  rapid  mil,  full  t4m*d,  and  ftrong. 
Now.  low  and  dying,  weep  al«iiig. 

Oh  !  the  will  hear  thee  oft  bewail 
The  fate  of  lovcra  tnie,  and  tell, 
How  iiuuiy  an  evil  tide  befell 
Maids,  who  have  lov*d  but  all  t4M>  w«ll. 


Tlie  iit<H;l-clad  knight  as  h«»me  he  wends. 
From  battle  toili,  and  liegee  dire, 
Will  fMinsi*,  and  check  hi«  a»uner*a  fire. 
And  undor  thy  old  oak  retire  : 

For,  lo  !  thy  KinK  (»f  tnutni»b  blends 
ItA  warlike  notes  with  rustling  brveie  ; 
And  fiilling,  rising,  thn>ugh  the  tivea. 
Mimes  his  old  hall's  festivitiea. 


(>  Han»  !  Ih;  still  a  little  while. 
Nor  wake  thy  din^i*  of  nii*ltiii;(  numbi*rs, 
Suy  till  thy  inaiitiT  calmly  ftlumU^ri, 
Whi-n*  ii«*  \k\\v  hiA  Mivi  enciinilH*ni. 

Niiv%,  takf  with  thi*c  hm  last  faint  sinth*. 
Aiiil  l>i'niH«'n,  in  death's  anus  Ki^^'n, 
i^h  n<»w  lH-i;in  thy  ni«>unifiil  sti-xiMi, 
And  w;ift  uiv  Aoul  Mil  It  ti>  hcavih  ' 
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Again  rejoicing  nature  sees, Bum»,  S9 
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Ah  !  Mary,  sweetest  maid,  farewell,  1^ 

All  in  the  merry  Whitsuntide '^O 
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And  art  thou  gone,  for  ever  gone John  Sim,  102 
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Blow  on,  ye  wild  winds,  o'er  his  hallowed 
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Blythely  I  hae  screwed  my  pipes,  .... 
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Gan  a  crown  give  content 

Claudinc  Uvod  contented,  and  peace  was  her  lot. 
Columbia  !  Columbia !  to  glory  arise. 
Come  Uve  with  mo,  and  be  my  love. 

Come  o'er  the  soa, 

Coup  sent  a  challenge  frao  Dimbar. 
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Dear  te  mj  lltUe  luUivc  taIc.                                                   Iiyrfi,  H 

I)o«p  In  love,  yes  tls  k>T«  I                                                          taWyJKwf,  9t7 

Drted  be  that  tMT,  my  gcntiMt  lore  I  note       «UrW«ji.  ni 


■mbka  ol  fticUuKl's  anckiit  fiidth. 


Fklatly  M  iolki  tiie  oTenlnic  chime. 

Pair  droam  of  my  alumber,  wmA  thoufhta  of  my  wakliif . 

flar  loiM  amaiig  th«  K^Umi  huu,         ....        IVuMMlMli,        4m 

FarvwvU  I  If  orar  fondaat  pngr«r« Jiwii.  I«S 

Parawall,  oh  ■woet  hope  I  I  hav  wpt  thea  In  ■iilmaa.        M.A.M.,  W9 

For  many  a  wtitful  hour  to  pity  doar,  mmu  Vt 

PvNtni  hU  booth  on  the  hill,  thr  aad  ahaphanl  rvdrm,   .        M0U.  9t»w^t  <  I7f 
FriNn  my  alumlmr  I  woke  at  lbs  dead  htmr  of 

Btfht. mt4       J  PuMm^, 


flia  ma  a  laai  wl'  a  hunp  o'  land,  Mmmmp.  9 

Gloomy  wtetai^a  noiw  awa*.  TmmmmMUt,        Ml 

Qlowtnff  with  low.  00  Art  for  luna.  Pirtm  *«  ^aWa  Utttn,'  Ol 


Go,  lowly  roaa !         ....  aait        IL  raU«r.         M 

Go  fomd,  my  whaal,  go  nmnd.  «al»  0tlt.  Jaf .  Bmrdtr,  ««t 


rr. 


Hnifiy  tha  world  In  that  blmt  mgr. 

Haw  you  mit  wan  the  timt«l  tear.  JH'^nr 

Haw  you  Miled  <ifi  tbf  tin*a*t  (if  the  dvr|*.  tf-.'^i^MnTa  Jlf^f  .  »^ 

Haw.  b«n«ah  tliln  wtUow  ftlcrivth.  JTrg  o,*.  IM 

H«r  hair  wv  likv  the  (*n>rnU  nit«t.  it   A  •'«•.  n 

Her  klM  wan  ^nft  aiid  ■wt-rt.  J'tm>*$  fm^i.  H 

Hew'a  t«>  them  that'*  awa.  wou        Bmrmt.  >A 

Hare's  to  thy  brmlth.  my  Umny  Lm».  ttmmLt.  m 

How  anlctitly  my  U^mii  tT^'W*.  J^m»m  f^w.  v» 

flow  cwrlly.  hiiw  ilnrarily.  h  iw  w«^anly  t-   iHiii*.  r*a 

||t«w  irrenk  the  ftflU.  thr  flitwrr*  b«»w  l»lr.  •■•i*         /v«i«f  il*-**.  •** 

lliyw  Htm  Ui  the  nU^it.  iui«l  h<<w  death  like  the  <l  -tn            J    P  .  I  > 


I  ctane  In  ll»c  miini.  I  cftne  In  the  b«*jr.  »».  ••         I' 

i  f(Kin<l  the  wmrrl-T  xn  t)>e  flain. 

If  that  the  w.^l  1  %t%  1  1<-Tr  wrrr  y-jn,'.  •**«• 

I  have  kr><>wn  whAt  It  w-m  t*> )«  t.At^-}   Ui-\  ira> . 

In  ItiittrniK-rv  •  wiaal*  \i)  1  «tl  U  %tti-t\t[.  "w  •*' 

hi  ■imitn«r  wIm«i  naturr  hrr  tnatitie  illai^ay*. 

In  eummcr  when  the  h»}  w**  mawn. 


f^'  9-  A*  <>.'4. 

«!•. 

,'"  •*««   I  •■* 

!.•• 

A     4     •• 

• 

J^m  h*m. 

• 

#»-lit. 

M 
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In  Tmin  thou  call'st  for  a  mirthful  smile.        ...        IT.  Ruader,  .     327 

iMbeOe !  laabeUe  I  hark  to  my  soft  lute, ¥» 

I  saw  from  the  beach  when  the  morning  was  shining,         Moore,  65 

I  saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear,  Bynm,  76 

I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime.  Moor*,  &1 

la  there  a  man  whose  breast  ne'er  giow'd 171 

Its  filmy  wing  of  anire  hue,  850 

It  was  Dunols,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound 

for  Ffekstine,  noU         Fannjf  de  BmukarnoU,  961 

IVenosheepoothemotmtains.  nor  boat  on  the  lake,  Joaima  Baillu,  00 

I  whispered  her  my  last  adieu,  noU       Qimoau.  371 


Keen  and  cold  is  the  blast  loudly  whistling  around,     .  Jfra  Opie,  .     273 

Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  the  braes  o'  Gleniffer,  TaimakiU,  .     308 

Kenmure's  on  an'  awa.  Willie,                                   note  104 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  stately  laurels  bloom,  W.8.8.,  401 


Marfuia  de  Paulmjf,  248 


Let  erery  vaUant  son  of  Oaul,  noU 

Let  hic^  Benladi  rear  ito  Up 

Let  OS  go,  lassie,  go 

Let  us  haste  to  Kelytn  grove,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Light  springs  the  pang,  Ught  passes  by. 

Loud  roar'd  the  tempest,  the  ni^t  was  deeoending. 

Lore  under  Friendship's  Testure  white. 

Lore  will  not  bkwm  where  envy  breathes, S84 
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IVnmaJUU.   . 

301 

Joknaim^    . 

144 

FuUi, 

945 

J.  A. 

25 

Mogert, 

15 

Maiden,  wrap  thy  mantle  round  thee,                                  17.  JT.  WkiU,  41T 

Maid  of  the  cold  suspidoua  heart,           ....        Jin.  OpU,    .  48 

Mark'd  you  her  eye  of  heavenly  bhie,      ....       Skeridan,  tS6 

Mary,  why  thus  waste  thy  youth-iime  In  sorrow,                TtumakUl,  .  411 

May  heaven  holpe  the  Mayde, S90 

Merrily  eveiy  bosom  boundeth,                                note       Moon,  110 

Mine  be  a  cot  b^skie  the  hUl Jloyem,  15 

M<n>ey  make  us  bonny, Andtrwn,    .  223 

My  bonny  bla^  meer's  dead, Amiermm,  88 

My  emel  love  to  danger  go,  242 

My  father  and  mother  now  Ue  with  the  dead,                      John  Sim,    .  141 

My  friend  is  the  man  I  would  copy  through  Ufe,          ....  211 

My  dying  sire.  In  battle  slain 178 

My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay,                                    note       Bmnu,  112 

My  heart  is  sair,  I  darena  teU,                                  note       Bmnu,  357 

My  love  can  boast  a  sweeter  flower, 206 

My  soul  is  dark— Oh !  quickly  string,     ....       Bfron,  05 
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Nae  nulr  well  iiiuut  a(f»in.  my  l«iTr.  f»y  vnii  tmm  aiik.         J*km  |hii«,  ;» 

No  gliiry  1  ixirrt.  itu  richer  I  wiuit,  •»**                                    34 

N(*.  Mttry.  w«  uaii  nic«'t  tuc  iiwlr,  «■<•                                  1^ 

Nut  a  <lniiu  vwi  bvaril.  imit  a  fuiicnd  ii«>t«.  •«•<«        l^**'ir.                     I 

Nuw  ckMWil  fi>r  aye  thy  oial  )iUrk  ovu.  it  4ail«r««.       Il« 

Now.  Mary,  iinv  the  atntinclc'*  "'(^.  J^^  Ihs,             rt 

Now  ■priuK  ha«  cUd  the  icntTe  In  irrvrn.  JNnu,                 7« 

Now  tho  ntUily  miii  1«  aettlnir.  .       J  B .            .        <^ 
Now   wluier  U  ifane  aii<l  the  cI'mmU   tm 

away,                                                           h*i«  iV«MWiMi«Mrf  7Vi««aili.  ill 
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O  baauty.  iMtrU^iVi  u  tlty  »;'•«•«. 

<)  ceaar.  jre  hi>wlit)|(  wIikU.  U*  U>«  . 

O  chock,  my  l>ve.  th«-  falling'  t^ar. 

O  chenib.  rmitriit.  at  tli>  iiii«»«-«i««r«<t  olini  • 

O  CaiT  ye  wivl.  fair  Cartha'*  •\*\y. 

O  fiir  my  awln  lUty.  i|Ui>l  iohIi*  W^IU^. 

(ift  In  th«*  •tlUy  nltfht. 

0  ilarj*'  ttktt  «'hi«rT<l  iiiv  tri'tnMln.;  lliuY*. 
Oh!  I«i«rht  pMi  tliraiiti  Mil  tlir  Utt'itifii  .-•111 
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oh'  h-ly  U  th.  .  -I. 
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O  stop  na,  bouuio  bird,  tlmt  strain, 

0  sweet  is  the  calm  duwy  evenlntf, 

0 1  syuge  untoe  mie  roundelaie. 
O  thou  hast  seen  the  lily  fair, 
O  Tfbby  I  hae  seen  the  day, 
O  turn  from  me  those  st^rs  of  light. 
Our  fother's  tvow  was  cold,  his  eye. 
Our  Lady  sat  In  our  good  Lord's  hall,  . 
Our  Youth  will  fade  as  fades  the  flower. 
Ovir  CastoU  and  Towre,  ovir  Citie  and  Touae. 
O  we  aft  hae  met  at  e'en,  bonnie  Fegg>'.  O, 
O  weep  not  thus,— we  both  shall  know, 
O,  wha's  at  my  chamber  door, 
O,  when  again  shall  my  eyes  rove, 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
O  whistle  and  111  come  to  you.  my  lad, 
O  white  foaming  Rhaider,  by  thy  roaring  full. 
O !  who  rides  by  night  through  the  woodlaud^t 

so  wild,  .... 

O  Willie,  weel  I  mind,  I  lent  you  my  hand,    . 


L.      . 
uoU      ChattertoH,  . 
John  Sim,     . 
Bunut, 

notf 

note      v., 

tu>te      John  Sim,    . 

»oU 

JtthH  SitH,     . 

CauioenM, 

note 

Hott      J.  Montgotuery 

Bunm, 

Mrs.  Orant, 

tiO'4 


83 
110 
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379 

73 

342 

180 
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374 

197 
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305 

142 

213 

418 
140 


Peace,  peace,  to  the  shades  of  thone  heroes 

who  bled,        .... 
Prove  fabe  to  thee,  my  love  ?  ah !  no. 


uote      J.  Camegif,      271 
John  Sim,     .      A2 


Rest,  lovely  babe,  on  mother's  knee, 
Kobeyns  Ji>k  come  to  wow  our  Jynuy, 
Robin  Is  my  only  Jo, 
Rise,  my  love,  my  Celia,  rise, 
Roae  of  this  enchanted  vale. 
Round  Love's  Elysian  bowers. 
Row  weel,  my  bontio,  row  weel. 


•                              • 

Jtthn  Sim,     .     Wi 

ytot< 

.      OS 

. 

.      l»2 

•                         • 

John  H'ilM>a,   189 

,                         , 

W.  Rmdtr,  .    29t; 

note 

J.MoHtgotHieryd»A 

note 

A.  itC,      .    426 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  commin*,  quo*  she. 

See  in  iiride  of  summer  growing, 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hori>  sleopH, 

She's  f^  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart. 

She's  gane  to  dwaU  in  heaven,  my  lassie. 

Silent  and  sad  the  minstrel  sat. 

Sleep  on  and  dream  of  heaven  awhile. 

Soldier,  rest  I  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sun  of  the  mighty  and  the  free. 

Soon  as  the  sim,  great  ruler  uf  the  year. 

y3 


note 

«                    •                    • 

Hailif, 

in 

sleepM, 

Moore, 

138 

. 

BurvM, 

108 

notf 
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407 
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H  Allan,     . 

41 

. 

Jiogern, 

115 

. 

Stott, 

268 

note 
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30 

vote 
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SplriU  (>f  love,  whu  wander  on.  it  dUmrn^ 

Star  ol  the  braro  I  -  whuao  bo»iu  luitli  •hcd,  J|PWi»  MB> 

tltAy.  glorlutis  psffeuit,  atay  I  It  flics !  It  tmkm  I  W.  mmmt,     «tt 

1M«7.  Udjr.  ■tay,  for  mercj'e  aake.  Mtwl  0pi0,  t 

BteM',  hither  eteer,  your  wtnit^  pAnM. 
Subdued  by  mialorUuMa,  and  buwed  dtiwn  with 
pain,  ..... 


Summer  oomee.  and  In  her  train.  •mta     Mkm  ilai.  .    11 

Sweet  lady,  look  nut  thuii  a^n.                                             Jfeen,  .    11 

Sweet's  the  dew -dock 'd  ume  In  June.                                       /  0aMw.  V 
Sweet  waa  yon  n«rt«  i**  fancy*  car. 


Take,  oh.  take  thoae  Upa  away. 

That  Ufe'a  a  taught  there  U  nae  duuU. 

Ttfl  me  whetv'a  the  violet  fled.  mu 

The  beU  had  toU'd  the  mklnlght  h<Hir. 

The  boatawaln'a  ahrlll  whiatle  p«|>'a  aU  handa  ah<iy. 

The  oauld  blaeta  u'  winter  bUw  chill  o'er  the  |4aiB. 

The  gale  is  high,  the  bark  U  light. 

The  gluamtn'  frao  the  welkin  high. 

The  health  I  («mv  ih>  nnu'h  cnjuyetl. 

The  kias.  dear  ualil.  tliy  Up  Ita*  Uft. 

They  ll«;ht4.^1  a  ta|«*r  at  Xhv  *U-a>\  t.«xir  ••(  nl«;l>t. 

The  I^ml'i*  MiTiv  Ito*  ki  ]')>'l  \n  r  1  <k«. 

Th«  Inrrly  KiU  n  w;vi  Lii  I  tn  hi  r  >)ir«>*i-l. 

The  ini«l«;t<«  «l.unv  4>»-»t»  thf  lHjn>. 

The  nl«;ht  «ii>w  (<  II  .ti  il..\«l)  n-**. 

The  «»ll  iilic]>)M:rl  M  •!  >^.  like  hi*  rn^t*  r.  ««» 

gr^y. 

The  \nikr\  <>(  the  fi>iiiit.%in. 

The  |irtmnMr  ni.-\y  )<L»w  In  th«  lUwii  ••  th« 

Th«Tr  U  ail  h'-'tr  "t  i«-.n-*f'il  n«t. 

Thrrr  l«.  «)»«  n  ■!  *>  '•  Ln»t  «h»'l-'»*  f*}  . 

Then""  kiHi' ■  <»' hliiti}  "iwo  n  fi.>  I'jv.  •  li|«. 

Thrrr'*  i.-in-  t"  fc«»th«   u.y  t^-i-i}  \>-  n  •{. 

Jhc  V*"    Ihkt  ♦  1  •■l:.»  ■  t.  >    I.  1.  r  In.  r. 

Tt>o  ni«**  t  •••.It  •  f  i-ii..»  I  •  I.  iir. 

T!»«'  n.-iU:  .;  I  Utt.»    Iff-.- I.  ,:»v 

Thf  "t:  ■  k-    ft    ir  \'tt       tt-w    t      I   I.,    '  i«  ■'■  ■  . 

Tlf  ••  iii<  tJ..*.  lut.!4 1.«  U  1   *.«i  ^'i\  l  ••  »:• 

Tt.     t   i;     .«!<  !•  -Ml  11>  thi   -,*■»»■    '^ 
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The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Benlomond, 

The  Sim  was  wearing  down  the  lift. 

The  wandering  exile,  doom'd  to  roam. 

The  warrior  came  down  from  his  tent  on  the  hill. 

The  weaiy  pund  o'  tow. 

They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp. 

The  young  May-moon  is  beaming,  love. 

This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table. 

This  life  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes. 

This  pledge  of  affection,  dear  EUen,  receive. 

Though  the  winter  of  age  wreathes  her  snow 

on  his  head. 
Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle. 
Thou  dark  winding  Carron,  once  pleasing  to  see. 
Though  y<m  farwweel  may  be  my  last. 
Thou  must  not  linger,  lovely  one, 
ThouYt  gano  awa',-  thou'rt  gane  awa'. 
Thy  braes  are  bonny.  Yarrow  stream,  . 
Thy  woods  and  glades,  sweet  Arthurlie, 
TIs  said  that  men  are  false  and  fickle, 
TIs  no  very  lang  sinsyue, 
Tls  sweet,  when  in  the  glowing  west, 
'TIS  thy  will,  and  I  must  leave  thee. 
To  England's  towers  of  Oak,  farewell. 
To  thee,  lov'd  Dee,  thy  gladsome  vales. 
To  yon  fause  stream,  that  near  the  sea, 
Twas  a  keen  frosty  mom,  and  the  snow  heavy 
Twas  In  a  lonely  cottage  dwelling, 
Twaa  In  the  evening  of  a  wintry  day. 


Tanfutkill, 


note 


iiooftf 
Moore, 
SheridaHf     . 
Moore, 
R.A.  SmiUt, 


S76 
822 
268 
890 

SI 
887 
272 
860 
263 

74 


note 


note 


note 
note 
note 


W.M'Laren,  106 

BjfTon,  6 

raxMoAiU,  .  802 

.  867 

/.  Jfunro,    .  838 

.  86 
Rn.  John  Logan,  814 


note 


falling 


John  Sim, 
John  Sitn, 


J.  Bowller, 
Mrt,  Opie, 


Upton 


192 
183 

71 
806 

26 
101 
170 
208 
840 
167 
178 


Vale  of  the  crcm,  the  shepherds  tell. 


note     Ro$eoe, 


82 


Weep  no  more  by  shading  tree. 

Weep  not  for  the  fallen  brave. 

Well  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  by  yon  bum  side, 

Wen !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel. 

What  though  'tis  tme  I've  talk'd  of  love. 

Whene'er  ye  come  to  woo  me,  Tarn 

When  flnt  I  came  to  be  a  man. 

When  flnt  upon  your  tender  dieek,     .  rutte 

When  friendship,  love,  and  truth  abound,  note 


R.  Alkm,     .  *104 
.    352 
TannakUl,  .    425 
Byron,  150 

.  208 
Andermm,  .  ISO 
Rev.J.Sthmer  29 
MiuAitken,  853 
MotUgomery,   420 


4^ 

Wbm  hope  Uy  hu«hM  in  •Itcnt  nlKht.  o^'                             173 

When  I  beheld  thy  tJtae  eye  •hliie.  tai 

When  Ule  from  thl*  boMJcn  fo**  ever  U  fled.  Jmkm  9»m,         ISA 

When  mam  through  rttAng  mpour  cleame,  M» 

When  aeta  the  Min  u'er  l^omood'a  heifht,  it  JUmm,         I7t 

When  time  who  ete^b  our  yeari  ft««y.  Mmn,      «      Ml 

Whan  wiada  the  motmtAtn  oak  aMaO,  .  Bmtht,            Ctt 
Whan  wtniar*8  oold  tempaala  and  anowa  are 

no  mora,                    ....  mmt€     AUa.  WtiMtm.  M 
Where  art  thou?  on  the  moun-beaaa ?  oht 

no,  ni>.              ....  wmit      Hn.  Cbelrfia,  W9 

Where  duet  thou  tide,  bleaa'd  aoul  <if  my  V»tv.  Mr%  0,mt,          7* 

Where  is  my  <Hrvn.  where  la  my  true  low  *  Jfre.  OJf*«.        II« 

Where  the  chilling  north  wind  howU.  a^lr                             |M 

Whererer  i  wander.  Iiet  foul  or  bet  fair.  it  AUmm^     .    tkk 
While  aome  aevk  the  mouutAin.  and  aiime 

eeek  the  vmUey J.  M ,               M 

Whita  waa  the  ruee  In  hie  ffay  btmnct.  m^                             317 

Why  au  aad  la  my  heart,  thua  t<>  leave  thee  alanr.  Jmkm  ^m,        in 

Win  he  no  come  back  aicmiu,  ■••''                             413 

Wilt  thou  niit  wak^n.  tvide  of  May.  r.                    411 
WiHild'at  thmi  kn<rw  what  m«kcs  Ufe'a  cu|> 
IP*  cheerily  mund. 


Yce.  deareet  makl.  1  U>t«  thee  atiU.  J*tmt»  r«W.      rr* 

re«.  I  will  Kf>  with  thee,  my  luvc.  ■»*<•        U'l^rkarUAUt-kt^g^msi,^^ 

Y«in  wax><lrrlit|(  till  IIlaI  i»Ark«  ttic  hill.  #«-»«.  :^i 

Y<MinK  Otinvl  w.wi  »rill-^it.  >i'*iiu'  131*  n  «  in  fAlr,  V 

Yt»'i  nriiicuil^r,  luLn,  "'ir  liuii.i.  t»  in  Ir.  M—'.  U. 

2*1  hyr.  m hither  art  lh"U  •tr »}  iii,.  *  '-* 


INDEX 

To  Songs  and  other  Poetical  Pieces,  nerer  before  Pablished. 


Amid  Loefa-GatriiM'8  scenery  wild,  .       .       .       . 

And  art  thou  gone,  for  erer  gone,  .... 

And  am  thy  boaom  beer  the  thought. 
Blow  on,  ye  wild  winds,  o'er  hie  hallowed 

gnye,  note 

From  hie  booth  on  the  hill,  the  ead  shepherd  retinw, 

Her  heir  was  like  the  Cromla  mist. 

Her  Idas  was  soft  and  sweet,  .... 

How  ardently  my  bosom  glows. 

How  still  is  the  night  and  how  death-like  the  gloom, 

I  hare  known  what  it  waa  to  be  happy  and  gay,  . 

In  Buttermere'a  woods  and  wilds  among,  .  note 

In  summer  when  nature  her  mantle  displays, 

laabeUe  1  Isabelle  I  hark  to  my  soft  hite. 

Let  us  haste  to  KelTtn  groTe,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Loud  roar'd  the  tempest,  the  nl^^t  was  deecending. 

May  heaTen  holpe  the  mayde,  .... 

My  father  and  mother  now  lie  with  the  dead, 

Nae  mair  well  meet  again,  my  lore,  by  yon  bum  side. 

No,  Mary,  we  can  meet  nae  mair,  .  note 

Now  dos'd  for  aye  thy  coal-black  een. 

Now,  Mary,  now  the  stnaggle's  o'er. 

Now  the  ruddy  sun  is  setting, 

O  cease,  ye  howUng  winds,  to  blow, 

O  check,  my  loTe,  the  falling  tear, 

O  fare  ye  weel,  fair  Cartha's  side, 

O  Harp  I  that  cheered  my  tiembUng  limb« 

O  heard  you  the  Mermaid  of  the  sea. 

Oh  I  holy  be  the  sod note 

Oh,  once  there  were  minutes  when  light  my  heart  beat. 

O  I  if  you  hae  a  heart  to  spare,        .... 

O  I  hae  twin'd  wi'  mcikle  love,       .... 

On  blythaome  mead  at  mom  to  Mtray, 

O  once  I  felt  love,  but  I  foel  it  no  more. 

On  the  dark  forest  side,  an  old  minstrel  nat  playing. 

O  sleep  not,  Moeca,  but  wait  for  thy  love, 

O  thou  hast  seen  the  lily  fair.  .... 
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O  turn  frocn  me  ihoae  wXnn  vt  Ught, 
Yimth  will  (ada  m  fndoa  Um  fl<iwcr, 
Orlr  Ovitoll  And  Towre,  uvtr  CiUe  And  Toium. 
O  we  aft  bee  met  at  e'en,  bonny  PcKXf.  <>. 
Peaoe,  peeoe  to  the  ahadee  of  thoee  heroes 
who  bled,  .... 

Prore  Iklae  to  thee,  my  lore  T  eh  I  no. 
Reet,  knrely  babe,  on  mother^a  knee. 
Bee  in  fride  of  summer  grtrwixtg. 
Silent  and  aad  the  minetrcl  eat. 
Bpirita  of  lore  that  wander  un. 
Dununer  oomee,  and  in  her  train. 
Sweet's  the  dew-deck 'd  nmc  in  June. 
Sweet  was  yuo  note  tn  fancr'n  ear. 
That  life's  a  fati«ht  thcrv  La  tukc  ili«ubt. 
The  ben  had  toU'd  the  mldniirbt  hiNtr.    . 
The  gale  is  high,  the  bark  is  light. 
The  health  I  oooe  so  much  enjoy'd. 
The  lovely  KXlen  was  laid  in  her  ahruud. 
The  nighi-dew  feU  on  a  lorcly  nmt. 
The  pearl  <if  the  f<iuntain. 
The  prlmruw  may  tilaw  in  the  dawn  o'  the 

•pring 

There's  none  to  soothe  my  soul  to  ivet. 

The  roee  that  blooms  titi  yonder  brier. 

The  smoke  from  yun  c(»tta«re  no  longer  is  rising. 

Hm  Bt«MTB  awce|«  wildly  thn*u«;h  the  sky 

The  stm  was  waul&ir  down  tlic  lift. 

This  |4od|{o  »f  aff«H-tl<«i.  dear  lUU-n.  rc<vlT< . 

Thou^'h  tlic  wlutcr  of  a^-c  wTvatL<«  Urr  »iu>w 

on  hU  bead. 
Tbou  mtint  n«»i  lin».n  r.  Iht*  ly  i  i*r. 
Thy  wta<d«  lui'i  ^'UtUa.  ft«t-tt  .\rl)iiirli4 . 
Ti*  aai  1  tli^t  men  arv  tjdac  juil  bvkW. 
Wrc|>  n<>  m<>rv  \'y  t^lu^llUti  tree. 
Whin  Ufo  (ri>ni  thl*  U«tini  ftT  cwt  U  t*<<l. 
Wbcii  acts  i\w  auii  I'Vr  I^<ui>>it<r*  ).(i«).t. 
WlnrvTcr  I  w.ui'li  r.  !»l  ft.'jl  ir  tcl  (.ilr. 

Will  he  ti<>  O'lm  )«tak  i««f=^n. 

Yc*.  <ic.Arvat  Ukal<i.  I  Ific  Hkx-  •till. 
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